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“All true culture, to be true, must be unconscious of the proc- 
esses which induced it. But before it is attained, one must be more 
or less ‘under the law,’ until he becomes a law to himself, and do 
spontaneously and unconsciously what he once had to do con- 
sciously, and with effort.” 

Hiram Corson, The Voice and Spiritual Education. 


PREFACE 


For “fundamental” courses in public speaking we have text- 
books aplenty—and good ones. For those students, however, 
who want to study critically and in some detail the technicalities 
of speech structure, psychology and style, together with peculiar 
qualities of each of the many forms of public address, there has 
been no one convenient volume in which the material: bearing 
on these subjects could be found. 

It is a patent fact that the field of speech composition cannot 
be covered thoroughly in fundamental courses and debate 
courses: the one stops with the groundwork, the other deals 
only with one special type of speech. The student with such a 
background finds himself handicapped by lack of knowledge 
and understanding when he calls upon this training for his prac- 
tical needs. Out of college he is judged not by whether he can 
out-argue others, but by whether he can move others to act. 
Far more often he will be called upon for an after-dinner 
speech, a speech of welcome, or an address on some particular 
occasion than for a cold argumentative talk. 

To make possible a course in speech composition which will 
amplify and round out the student’s work in public speaking, 
this book is offered. It does not pretend to exhaust the field, but 
it does, I believe, present a workable treatment. 

I say workable advisedly, for I have used the material pre- 
sented here in my own classes for the past four years. It may 
be of interest to some to know how this has been done. The 
course as now given is open only to those who have completed 
a full year of fundamental work covering both speech delivery 
and composition, but the fundamental work in composition is 


not really essential. 
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The plan of the course is built on a triangle. The study of the 
text forms one leg; a study of speech models form the second 
leg; and the preparation and delivery of speeches forms the 
third. The work is carried on in repeated cycles,—a few days of 
text-book study upon certain speech principles, then a study of 
speech models to find these principles applied (or violated!), 
and speech-making goes on throughout. 

The course runs for a year. The first semester covers the 
general principles common to all forms of address. This takes us 
through the text to the last chapter. The second semester is 
spent on the study of the special qualities of the various forms 
of public address. The text is kept at hand for reference and the 
last chapter is now studied, but the greater part of the course by 
this time evolves around a study of speech models and the actual 
preparation and delivery of these different forms of address. 
The speech of introduction, the most simple form of speech, is 
used as a starting place, and gradually we work our way 
through all the forms. The study of after-dinner speaking is 
kept for last, as a sort of dessert. When this study has been 
completed we call a holiday for a few days after which, in the 
evening at a banquet hall, we hold our last meeting. Keyed up 
both by the realistic touch of the occasion and by bringing the 
course to its end, the student invariably reaches a climax in the 
quality of his speaking. 

Such is the present plan of the course but we live and change, 
and I regard this as by no means final. 

From other teachers of public speaking, from members of 
my college faculty, from lawyers, ministers, and, sometimes I 
think most of all from my students who, in their fresh and 
eager searches, have often by suggestion or question led me to 
a pursuit of valuable ideas, I have culled materials and ideas. To 
all these I here express my thanks. To Dr. George Lewes 
Mackintosh, president emeritus of Wabash College, once a 
teacher of public speaking and always an ideal exponent of the 
spoken word, I owe a heavy debt. I am also indebted to Dr. 
Charles Henry Woolbert of the University of Iowa for the way 
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in which I have consumed his time both in detailed correspon- 
dence and in personal conference concerning several phases of 
the material used in this book. I am additionally grateful to him 
for his reading of the manuscript. 

I have tried to give credit in footnotes to such written sources 
of information as I have used. I wish here to express my thanks 
to the authors and publishers who have courteously given me 
permission to quote from their works. In addition to the foot- 
note acknowledgments, I have compiled a bibliography of the 
sources of my material which will be found at the back of this 
volume. 

W. N. B. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SPEAKER’S PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


I, GENERAL PREPARATION 


A. Acquiring a storehouse of information. 
1. Observation. 
2. Reading. 
3. Preserving valuable material. 
B. Learning to understand human nature. 
C. Building a vocabulary. 
D. Practice. 


II. CHoosinc THE SUBJECT 


A. The subject should be adapted to the occasion. 

B. The subject should be adapted to the audience. 

C. The speaker should be capable of handling the subject. 
1. The time limit. 
2. The speaker’s qualifications. 

D. The speaker should choose a single, definite subject. 


III. Master1nc THE SUBJECT 


A. Thinking on the subject. 
B. Gathering material. 
1. Observing. 
2. Conversing. 
3. Reading. 
C. Working the material. 
1. Assimilation. 
2. Outlining. 
3. The final speech. 
a. Extemporaneous. 
b. Written. 


I. GENERAL PREPARATION 


Among the first perplexing questions confronting every in- 


experienced person called upon for a speech are these: What 
I 
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shall I talk about? Where can I find material on it? How shall 
I prepare? Starting where? Going where? In short, the problem 
to which he seeks a solution is how, with the least waste of time 
and effort, he can create one of those ingenious products of the 
mind known as a speech. It will be well at the outset to explain 
that there is no one method of producing a speech. Austen 
Chamberlain, in a survey of the method used by fourteen 
famous English speakers, found that each of them used a system 
distinctly his own. A similar study? of famous American 
speakers of this century revealed a similar variety of method. 
The beginning speaker, then, must expect to develop his own 
method rather than have one handed him, bottled and labelled 
with written directions upon it to be taken according to prescrip- 
tion. There are, however, certain broad fundamentals that 
underlie the whole field of speech preparation which every 
speaker must understand before he can be expected to advance 
far in developing a method of his own. Let us now address our- 
selves to some of these fundamentals. 


A. ACQUIRING A STOREHOUSE OF INFORMATION 


As Brander Matthews ® once wrote, “There are two entirely 
different sets of circumstances wherein a man may be called 
upon to speak. The first is when he has something to say. The 
second is when he has to say something.”’ Now it may be frankly 
admitted that a student usually begins in the latter class. He 
must, in the nature of things, do so for his knowledge is not 
broad enough to afford him an authoritative understanding of 
any serious subject upon which he might attempt to speak. 

Confronted by this situation he must make the best of it. 
For a young speaker to begin without a broad knowledge of his 
subject is perfectly proper, but for him to remain there is not 
only a disgrace but spells his certain failure in developing any 

1“How Great Speakers Prepare Their Speeches,” Living Age, Jan. 

2s, the Workshop of Great Speakers,” American Speech, August, 


1926. 
8 Notes on Speech-Making, p. 22. 
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high level of speaking ability. Having chosen a subject, it is 
not enough to arm himself with a magazine article, or one or 
two newspaper editorials. To stop here is surely to go off at 
half-cock. Having but a superficial and immature knowledge 
of the subject, he will inevitably produce but a superficial and 
immature speech. A speaker discussing any serious theme under- 
takes to inform and advise his hearers. Let him then not declaim 
empty sounding words drawn from shallow information, but 
leave that to the politicians who, by following such tactics, have 
done much to drag down the-noble and indispensable art of 
public speaking. Rather let him emulate the advice of Emerson 
who, from the fullness of his experience as a speaker, wrote, 
“Know your fact . . . hug it.” 

This lack of a broad general education compels the young 
speaker to labor under a disadvantage but if he would develop 
his powers as a speaker it is a disadvantage that must spur him 
on to greater effort rather than draw him back to be content 
with an inferior speech. The effective speaker at his maturity— 
be he a minister, a political campaigner, a lawyer, or a com- 
mencement speaker—does not prepare all of his speech after he 
is scheduled to address a particular audience. It is only the 
smooth bore, small calibre speaker who is compelled to turn to 
commentaries, hand-books, ready references and the like to 
grind out every speech. The real speaker—that kind whose 
messages have the stamp of the speaker’s own originality and 
the ring of his convictions—develops through the years a high 
level of general education from which much, if not most, of his 
speech material is drawn. His facts have been digested and his 
thoughts ripened and tested instead of borrowed in the shell 
from someone else. 

“How long did it take you to prepare the sermon of the 
morning?” asked a friend of that great preacher, Henry Ward 
Beecher. “Forty years!” was his significant reply. Now a young 
speaker does not have behind him forty years of general prepara- 
tion to draw upon for speech material but then neither did 
Beecher have it as a young man and the young speaker will do 
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well if, like Beecher, he lays a systematic plan for this general 
education. In his Yale Lectures, Beecher makes the astounding 
statement that he habitually prepared his sermons mostly upon 
Sunday mornings and Sunday afternoons in order that they 
might come red hot from his lips. Then he goes on to tell just 
why he was able to do this.* 

“But then you must recollect that this was accomplished by 
another habit—that of regular study and continual observation. 
I do not believe I ever met a man on the street that I did not 
get from him some element for a sermon. I never see anything 
in nature which does not work toward that for which I give the 
strength of my life. The material for my sermons is all the time 
following me and swarming up around me. I am tracing out 
analogies, which I afterward take pains to verify, to see whether 
my views of certain truths were correct. . . . These things I do 
not always at the time formulate for use, but it is a process of 
accumulation. Now by the peculiar temperament given to me I 
am able, out of this material, when Sunday comes and I know 
what I want to do with my congregation, to bring up some 
instrument to do it with, some view of truth that will include in 
it a great many of the results reached long before by the practice 
I have been describing, and which ate crystallized ready for use. 
In that way I make my sermons.’ 

Let not the young speaker mistake the significance of 
Beecher’s method and try to imitate his habit of quick immediate 
preparation of speeches, or this advice may do him more harm’ 
than good. It must be remembered, in the first place, that 
Beecher possessed a rare gift of utterance. He was a far more 
versatile speaker than such men as Webster, Lincoln, Curtis, or 
any American speaker of this generation save Bryan. His was a 
fluency not to be approached by any beginner. Furthermore, 
Beecher himself did not adopt the habit of preparing his sermons 
on Sunday morning and Sunday afternoon until after he had 
been preaching for at least a decade and, through delivering a 


* Yale Lectures, I, pp. 205-206. 
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thousand or more sermons, had learned much from experience, 
the greatest of all teachers. Even his rare fluency was developed, 
for it was not a natural ability. Although he began giving 
speeches during his sophomore year in college, yet for years 
after his graduation from both college and theological seminary 
he was so dissatisfied with his efforts at speaking that he later 
said of them, “I went to bed every Sunday night with a vow 
registered that I would buy a farm and quit the ministry.” ® 
The great lesson that Beecher’s method holds for a young 
speaker lies not in his peculiar habit of immediate preparation 
but in his system of general preparation, his lifelong habit of 
continuous study and observation, his constant sifting and test- 
ing of his knowledge and tracing out of analogies—in short, 
his method of acquiring an arsenal from which he could draw 
ammunition upon short notice. All of the greatest speakers, from 
Demosthenes to Beveridge, have been men of vast learning and 
most of them have found it necessary to adopt some systematic 
method of acquiring and preserving a broad general knowledge 
of the subject upon which they habitually speak. Any young 
speaker who proposes to take his speaking seriously will do well 
to emulate their example. “But,” says the earnest student, “how 
shall I begin this undertaking?” In a general way we may an- | 


swer him by saying through (1) observation, (2) reading, and _ 


(3) preserving all valuable information thus. gained. 

1. Observation affords a field of education often sadly neg- 
lected by the young speaker. He may delve into libraries, con- 
sult the authorities, produce facts from the census reports, but 
entirely forget to raise his eyes to the things about him, to 
scrutinize them critically and draw from them information. 
“But” you say, “just what shall we learn from observation?” 
The answer is “life itself.”” You may learn much from books 
but only from observation and reflection will come a knowledge 
of life. And.speaking is a most human thing. It demands a hu- 
man contact and an understanding of life. 


5 Beecher, Patriotic Addresses, p. 46. 
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A friend of that great preacher-orator, Phillips Brooks, tells 
of seeing him one day standing against a building on one of the 
most crowded corners in the slum district of Boston. He was 
standing motionless, his great body towering above the passing 
throng, studying that surge of humanity which swept about him. 
This friend, his curiosity aroused, paused to watch him. For ten 
minutes Brooks never moved, so intent was his mind centered 
upon the scene about him. Then the friend moved on. How 
long Brooks had been there, he did not know; how long he re- 
mained there, he never learned. But on the next Sunday Phillips 
Brooks preached one of the greatest sermons of his life upon the 
bitter cry of the people. He had gone out to hear that cry for 
himself and brought it fresh from the slums to the pulpit. 

By observation of nature as well as human life a speaker may 
acquire valuable speech material—or by lack of observation he 
may miss much. I had a student of botany give a classroom 
speech upon diseases of trees. He discussed them learnedly. He 
quoted from authorities upon their causes, and their cures. Yet 
right outside the classroom from which he spoke, so close that 
its branches almost touched the building, was a great tree 
afflicted by one of the very diseases he was discussing. But he 
had never observed it and so missed a vital piece of illustrative 
material. 

“Daniel Webster,” says Whipple, “standing on the heights of 
Quebec at an early hour of a summer morning, heard the 
ordinary morning drum-beat which called the garrison to their 
duty. Knowing that the British possessions belted the globe, the 
thought occurred to him that the morning drum would go on 
beating in some English post to the time when it would sound 
again in Quebec.” ® Years afterward he desired to express the 
vast power of Great Britain at the period of the American Revo- 
lution. He could, as Whipple explained, have given statistics 
showing her vast wealth, resources and population. He could 
have enumerated her possessions. But instead he drew upon his 
memory of that morning drum-beat at Quebec to cast his idea 
into words more effective than mere statistics or enumeration: 


6 Whipple, Speeches of Daniel Webster, p. xxviii. 
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[The Colonies] raised their flag against a power, to which, for 
purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome, in the height 
of her power, is not to be compared; a power which has dotted over 
the surface of the whole globe with possessions and military posts, 
whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keeping com- 
pany with the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and un- 
broken strain of the martial airs of England.” 


Henry Ward Beecher, as a boy, once saw a summer thunder- 
storm sweep up the valley of the Connecticut River. Forty-four 
years later he used this observation in a sermon upon “The 
Background of Mystery.” 

Before it [the storm] all was bright; centerwise it was black as 
midnight, and I could see the fiery streaks of lightning striking 
down through it; but behind the cloud—for I could see the rear—it 
was bright again. In front of me was that mighty storm hurtling 
through the sky; and before it I saw the sunlight, and behind it 
I saw the sunlight; but to those that were under the center of it 
there was no brightness before or behind it. They saw the thunder- 
gust, and felt the pelting rain, and they were enveloped in darkness 
and heard the rush of mighty winds; while I, that stood afar off, 
could see that God was watering the earth and washing the leaves, 
and preparing the birds for a new outcome of jubilee, and giving 
men refreshment and health. So I conceive that our human life here, 
with its sorrows and tears, as compared with eternity that we are 
going into, is no more than the breath of a summer thunder-storm.® 

2. Reading is also indispensable to one who would acquire 
any broad comprehension of men and affairs. Reading opens a 
knowledge of the past and affords an understanding of the pres- 
ent. It acquaints one with the best pages of literature. It reveals 
the march of sciences, social and natural. The direct experiences 
of any one person is confined to the narrow limits of his own 
seeing, feeling, smelling, tasting, and touching, but reading 
opens to him the greatest experiences of the greatest minds 
of all ages. No speaker, young or old, can neglect it without 
stunting his own intellectual growth and, as it were, jailing 
himself within the walls of his own limited experiences. Not 
every speaker may possess an extensive school education but 
at least he can acquire the education that comes from reading. 


TIdem, p. 371. | 
8 Beecher, Patriotic Addresses, p. 29. 
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It is significant that all great speakers, save perhaps those 
of that vanished type of Peter the Hermit, have been great 
readers. Among the better known English speakers, both the 
elder and younger Pitt were constant readers not only of Eng- 
lish writers—of which their preferences were Shakespeare and 
Milton—but also of Latin and Greek writers. Charles Fox, that 
oratorical whirlwind, had a mind “steeped in classical literature.” 
He was also a constant reader of plays, and the historian, 
Trevelyan, attributed his unsurpassed readiness in debate partly 
to his pains in learning to speak the words of others. Edmund 
Burke’s speeches abound in allusions that reveal an extensive 
reading. John Bright was an indefatigable reader with a prefer- 
ence for Milton, Byron, and the Bible. 

A few examples among American speakers will show how ex- 
tensive was their reading. Contemporaries of Wendell Phillips, 
“that infernal machine set to music,” testify that in the prepara- 
tion of his speeches he relied almost solely on his general prep- 
aration. His method of storing away facts, pursuing analogies, 
and gathering apt illustrations was very similar to Beecher’s 
except that Phillips relied more upon reading and less upon ob- 
servation than did Beecher. In his speech The Scholar in a 
Republic there are “ninety-two references to historical per- 
sonages, twenty-four analogies, and sixty-four quotations from 
literature, history, and the contemporary press.” ® It may be 
added that Phillips drew for his literary references upon Latin, 
Greek, Spanish, Italian, French, and English. 

Theodore Roosevelt, during the times of even his greatest ac- 
tivity, read to an extent that amazed his most intimate friends. 
At the White House desk he kept a book at his elbow and read 
it during every available moment. On the train his books were 
with him. During the turbulent Republican Convention of 1912 
when the rift was pending between the “Old Guard” and the 
“Progressives,” wherein Roosevelt was the center of activity, 
William Draper Lewis?° tells of how, in spite of the excited 


° H. B. Gislason, “Elements of Objectivity in Wendell Phillips,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech Education, April 1917, p. 134. 
10 Life of Theodore Roosevelt, p. 440. 
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mass of humanity that jammed the hotel corridors, and of the 
crowds in the streets shouting “We want Teddy” and of the 
playing of half a dozen bands, he found Roosevelt sitting in his 
room calmly reading Herodotus, the Greek historian. Even dur- 
ing his African hunting trip he read Balzac, often sitting on a 
log while camp was being pitched, and on his South American 
trip, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
William Jennings Bryan, too, was an omnivorous reader. As 
a college student he earned the money by working to buy second 
hand copies of the speeches of Burke, Pitt, Erskine, Elliot’s 
Debates, Lincoln and Douglas debates and studied them as 
speech models.** Through his life he accumulated an immense 
private library. “His mind was active sixteen hours a day,” 
Mr. J. R. Farris, who was at one time secretary to Bryan, once 
told me. “He was an unusually rapid and accurate reader. He 
would read a book before retiring at night, and the next morning 
could repeat its contents, never missing a single important point. 
Years later he could repeat it again.”’ All of this vast knowledge 
he continually sifted and catalogued in his mind until he pos- 
sessed a vast storehouse to draw upon. He had the Bible and . 
American history at his finger tips, both of which afforded him 
an exceedingly effective source for illustrations. He was also a 
lover of poetry and committed to memory passages that were 
especially fitted to his speaking. These he drew upon at random. 
A young speaker, one who proposes to do any extensive 
amount of speaking, might do well to lay out a plan of sys- 
tematic reading. I recall a young minister of my acquaintance 
whose sermons, week after week, were of so high an order that 
I ventured to ask him of his method of general preparation. 
“My mornings I spend in my study in immediate preparation 
of my sermons,” he told me, “and during my spare time in the 
afternoons and evenings that may be left over from other duties, 
I read. My schedule is fifty books a year—one a week with 
two weeks off in the summer. These books are of an assorted 
variety, let us say, ten of history, ten of fiction, ten on religious 
themes, five on cultural subjects or in the classics, five on science, 


11 Memoirs of W. J. Bryan, p. 331. 
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and ten on economic, social, and political questions.” The high 
quality of this minister’s sermons show the results of his sys- 
tematic reading. 

3. Preserving valuable material. Observation and reading 
of themselves will afford the speaker a wealth of speech material, 
but there enters the difficulty of preserving this material for 
ready use. To retain it all in the mind is, of course, an impos- 
sibility. The observer and reader then, must resort to some other 
means of preserving it. The best, and perhaps the only way, is 
to adopt some system of note taking and filing. You read an 
interesting editorial or perhaps the summary of some govern- 
ment report in today’s newspaper. If trusted to the memory, in 
a few days it will be gone. If copied upon note cards, or cut out 
and filed, it is retained. You read a stimulating article in a 
magazine or a striking passage in a book that is not your own 
and to which you do not always have ready access. You promise 
yourself to remember it and in a few weeks your promise is for- 
gotten; or you transcribe it to cards and put it away and you 
are assured of its possession. There flashes through your mind 
an idea; it is a good idea and you will remember it. But you 
may remember it or you may not. If put down in writing, it is 
made permanent. Not only do business houses use card cata- 
logues, but writers and speakers as well. It is said that the 
humorous writer, Irvin Cobb, has already in his card catalogue 
enough ideas for short stories to keep him busy for the re- 
mainder of his life. Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book, in spite of 
its ridiculous advertising, is the product of an excellent idea, 
The speaker who reinforces his memory by a written record of 
the choicest portions of his best observations, reading, and 
thoughts will find such a method of more value to him than a 


correspondence school memory course which did not exaggerate 
its extravagant claims.” 


12] have not thought it necessary to include here any explanation how 
to document material upon cards. If the student is unfamiliar with a 
satisfactory method a discussion will be found in O’Neill, Laycock and 
Scales, Argumentation and Debate, p. 70, Foster’s Argumentation and 
Debate, p. 78, or Winans’ Public Speaking, p. 378. 


———— 
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The speaker who accumulates a full storehouse of knowledge, 
always ready to serve him, not only lightens the burden of a 
tedious and tiresome specific preparation of each speech he is 
called upon to give, but he also avoids the pitfalls of shallow 
eloquence and the ludicrous mistakes that befall every speaker 
who continues to speak from quickly gathered, untested, and 
unripened knowledge. 


B. LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND HUMAN NATURE 


A speech involves man-to-man contact and it behooves a 
speaker to think of the other man. Some speakers, like some 
conversationalists, are “unloaders.” They speak to relieve them- 
selves and not to interest or persuade their hearers, It ought 
to require no emphasis, that a speaker should consider his audi- 
ence and that, in order to consider them wisely, he should know 
human nature, but I write with vivid memories of speakers at 
gray-haired maturity who seemed never to have grasped the 
idea. When a scholarly authority on the American Revolution 
talks for two hours upon the technical socio-political phases of 
our constitutional evolution to a tired audience whose knowledge 
of the constitution was limited to a high school course in civics 
and whose thoughts were centered upon home and a comfort- 
able bed, and when a United States Senator chases his random 
thoughts upon our foreign policy around and around without 
ever giving his farmer-audience a single hint of why they should 
be interested in American foreign affairs,——when experienced 
speakers do such things as this, it is not to be expected that 
young speakers will at once appreciate the importance of learn- 
ing to understand human nature. 

For a writer, a knowledge of his subject may be enough— 
although that is doubtful—but for a speaker there must be added 
a knowledge of the wants, ideas, ambitions, and prejudices of 
the people to whom he talks. Perhaps no speaker knew the 
people to whom he spoke better than Lincoln and this knowledge 
goes far to explain his rare power of speech. For Lincoln was 
no “orator” ; he had few of the graces of an artist, his voice was 
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at times harsh and shrill. But he was a man who had come up 
from the common walks of life and he knew the plain man of the 
farm and street as no other man of his time. He did not merely 
speak to them; he uttered their own thoughts and spoke for 
them. 

May I quote again from Henry Ward Beecher who says that, 
“a man may know the Bible from Genesis to Revelations, he 
may know every theological treatise from the day of Augustine 
to the day of Dr. Taylor, and if he does not understand human 
nature he is not fit to preach.” 1* Again Beecher adds, “You 
are fortunate if you have been brought up in a public school. 
There is a good deal of human nature learned by boys among 
boys, and by young men among young men. . . . Aman who has 
struggled out from between the stones of a farm, and has fought 
his way through the academy with the pity of everybody—a 
pity which might well be spared, because it was God’s train- 
ing—has a fine education for practical life, because he knows 
men. . . . Besides this general knowledge we are to have, we 
should take kindly to individual men, for the very purpose of 
studying them. Now, I take great delight, if ever I can get a 
chance, in riding on the top of an omnibus with the driver and 
talking with him. What do I gain by that? Why . . . I recog- 
nize in him an element of brotherhood—that great human ele- 
ment which lies underneath all culture, which is more universal 
and more important than all special attributes, which is the 
great generic bond of humanity between man and man. If I ever 
saw one of those men in my church, I could preach to him, and 
hit him under the fifth rib with an illustration.” +* 

Just how does one learn to know human nature? First, of 
course, after the manner of Lincoln and Beecher—by studying 
humanity. But the speaker of this generation is more fortunate 
than these men, for the science of psychology has now opened 
for us an understanding of human nature that they had to 
acquire for themselves. A fuller discussion of this subject will 
be found in Chapter V on page 146, but no ambitious student 


18 Vale Lectures, I, p. 85. 
14 Vale Lectures, I, p. 97. 
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should be content short of a thorough study of psychology, 
added to continuous observation of his own. 


C. BUILDING A VOCABULARY 


Words are tools and even an unskilled laborer must have tools. 
As a general rule the more skilled the laborer the finer the 
nature of his tools. The tissue scissors of a surgeon are a 
finer instrument than the meat cleaver of a butcher, and no 
surgeon would use the coarser instrument. So the speaker 
who would be skilled in his art must equip himself with the 
finer tools, with precise words, to express his finest shades of 
meaning, with the suggestive word to convey his subtlest emo- 
tional feelings. This requires a systematic building up of the 
vocabulary. Now let me guard here against being misunder- 
stood. 

You will note that I have not said a speaker must build up 
vocabulary to acquire a reservoir of big words with which 
to bombard his hearers, for words are tools to be purposively 
used rather than to display as “sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing.” Rightly used, they must carry the speaker’s most delicate 
shades of meaning and subtlest feelings to the particular audi- 
ence before him. To the extent that they do not fit the thought 
and feeling upon the one hand and the hearer upon the other, 
just to that extent are they poorly used. Proper considerations 
upon the use of words is reserved for discussion in its natural 
place, under style (see page 209) ; the theme here is the neces- 
sity of a speaker equipping himself with the tools of his art, 
of building a large active vocabulary. 

We have three separate vocabularies—a reading vocabulary, 
a writing vocabulary, and a speaking vocabulary. The reading 
vocabulary is by far the largest, far larger perhaps than most of 
us realize,!® but it is not an exact vocabulary. We arrive at a 
hazy meaning of hundreds of words by their context within the 
passage. Yet should we meet those same words standing alone 


15 Rollo Walter Brown, Nation, July 6, 1911, p. 11 and Frank H. 
Vizetelly, Literary Digest, August 4, 1923, P. 37. 
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they would be total strangers to us and they are far beyond 
our reach for our own use. The writing vocabulary is the next 
largest, for when we sit down to a careful ordering and expres- 
sion of our thoughts we reach out to that “twilight zone” of 
words infrequently used in order to give an exact expression of 
our ideas. The speaking vocabulary is the smallest. In speaking 
we choose our words rapidly, almost instantly, and only those 
words most familiar of all come to our tongue. This speaking 
vocabulary sometimes reaches only a fractional part of our 
reading vocabulary. A speaker’s task is to enlarge his speak- 
ing vocabulary up to the very limit of his reading vocabu- 
lary. 

At a time when the number of words in the English language 
was relatively small, Milton used a vocabulary of 8,000 words 
and Shakespeare 15,000. Yet today, at a time when scientific, 
social, economic, and political advances have so increased words 
in common usage, and when our latest unabridged dictionaries 
list 400,000 words, the average college freshman’s speaking vo- 
cabulary is stabilized at approximately 3,000. It is small wonder 
that he falls back upon slang of the crudest order which, 
although at first may be pleasantly humorous in its fresh- 
ness, ultimately becomes tiresome through its worn-out repeti- 
tion. : 

How may a speaker build a suitable vocabulary? Four sug- 
gestions may be offered. First, the translation of foreign lan- 
guages. This method, of course, was more popular with earlier 
English and American speakers than with those of the present 
generation, for at that time a higher education consisted largely, 
if not almost wholly, of a study of foreign languages and the 
classics. With the broadening of the curriculum of modern uni- 
versities foreign languages have been relegated to a less im- 
portant place and this method of enriching the vocabulary has 
given way to others. But its value is as great as ever. It was a 
lifelong practice of both Pitts, Mansfield, and Gladstone among 
English speakers and of John Quincy Adams, Charles Sumner, 
and Joseph Choate among American speakers. 
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A second, and much more common method, is to form the 
judicious habit of noting and looking up all new words while 
reading. It is a safe estimate to state that the average student 
does not look up more than five per cent of the new words he 
sees. Why? Well, he either swims along, jumping the purple 
patches of unknown words, or else—if he is a careful reader— 
he has no dictionary handy and so tries to make a mental note 
of the word to look up later. The meaningless word is soon for- 
gotten and the vocabulary left unimproved. 

There are two aids which I have always found helpful in this 
matter. (1) Carry a small notebook in the pocket and write in 
it all unknown words. Then when a dictionary is at hand, look 
them up and fasten the meaning in the mind. (2) Keep a diction- 
ary on the desk at your elbow. How many students confess the 
possession of a dictionary but admit keeping it off in a bookcase 
across the room from where they study! Not being at hand for 
ready use, it is not used at all. Yet if a dictionary is worth buy- 
ing, it ought to be worth keeping at hand for ready use. Wood- 
row Wilson, who possessed probably the greatest active vocab- 
ulary of any statesman of his generation, attributed the building 
of his vocabulary to the fact that as a boy his father had him 
read aloud for a stated period every day. In this way he was un- 
able to get past an unknown word but had to stop, find the mean- 
ing, learn the pronunciation and utter the word. 

In the third place, writing is an invaluable way of enriching 
the vocabulary. If properly done, it leads to a close study of 
synonyms and to a selection of the precise word instead of 
simply any word, whereas the extemporaneous speaker, no mat- 
ter how carefully he has prepared, is compelled by the circum- 
stances to choose his words quickly and without the regard for 
fitness that writing allows. The general value of writing to 
the speaker aside from being a vocabulary builder, will be dis- 
cussed later. 

Last, the dictionary habit, aside from its use in reading and 
writing is a quick and intensive way of extending one’s range of 
words. The elder Pitt once told a friend that he had read over 
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Bailey’s English Dictionary twice from beginning to end. 
“Daniel Webster, when asked what books he intended to study 
during the recess of Congress, replied, ‘The Dictionary.’ The 
story is told that Chief Justice Shaw, when informed that a new 
dictionary was published containing ten thousand additional 
words, cried out, ‘Keep it from Choate, for if he gets it, all the 
rest of us must have it.’ ” 7® 


D, PRACTICE 


A speaker may learn the science of speaking from a text- 
book, but speaking itself is an art, founded upon the sciences of 
rhetoric and psychology and no art can be learned from books. 
It is acquired only by constant application, i. e., practice, of the 
laws of the science upon which it is founded. We send a chem- 
istry student into a laboratory; we send a medical student to 
a hospital ; we require both of them to apply, under supervision, 
their newly gained knowledge. 

The speaker’s laboratory is the platform and only by applying 
himself to it can he expect proficiency. Not only does common 
sense tell us this must be so but we also find it borne in the 
lives of great speakers. All of the more prominent American 
speakers, save perhaps Patrick Henry and George William 
Curtis alone, owed much to their early practice. Henry Clay was 
an active member of a Richmond debating club and developed 
the power of his superb voice by long continued practice in the 
woods and corn fields; John C. Calhoun practiced intensively in 
the Litchfield law school, Daniel Webster at Dartmouth, Wen- 
dell Phillips at Harvard, Henry Ward Beecher at Amherst, and 
Henry W. Grady at the University of Georgia; Sergeant S. 
Prentiss said that he owed more to his early activity in a de- 
bating society than to any other source; and, of course we know 
the story of Lincoln’s boyhood speech efforts from a stump 
and up in the floorless loft of his cabin. Of later speakers, both 
Roosevelt and Wilson began their efforts at speaking in college 
literary societies. Bryan began speaking in the church at fourteen 


16 Shurter, Extempore Speaking, p. 84. 
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and in the academy at sixteen, At twenty he was doing political 
stump speaking. Throughout his college career, he was inde- 
fatigable in literary and debate programs and intercollegiate 
forensic activities. He, like Clay, had an open air “coliseum” in 
the woods where he developed his marvelous voice. A young 
speaker today can do no better than follow the advice by a friend 
to Edward Everett Hale when a young man: “If you want to 
be a good public speaker, whenever anyone is fool enough to 
ask you to speak, you be fool enough to do it.” 


II. CHoosinc A SUBJECT 


Perhaps the most difficult of all phases of speaking for a 
student is to choose a suitable subject. Whether entering a speak- 
ing contest, making a classroom speech, or being invited to speak 
at a banquet, or upon any occasion, his first question is, “What 
subject shall I choose?” This, in a large part, is due to the lack 
of opportunity that any young speaker has had to lay the gen- 
eral foundation which we have been discussing heretofore, but 
it is also inherent in the nature of speaking, and many speakers 
of long experience also confess difficulty in selecting a suitable 
subject. The canons of a good subject are often violated by 
speakers, both young and old. Almost every teacher of speaking 
has heard entrants and even winners of intercollegiate oratorical 
contests, whose subjects were as remote as Neptune from the 
interest of their audience. And what college student is there who 
has not listened to assembly or chapel speakers who seemingly 
tried to cut the Gordian knot by never choosing a subject at all, 
but, like an idle grasshopper, hopped from compliment to anec- 
dote and anecdote to paternal advice and so on ad infinitum and 
ad nauseam! In contrast, consider the lasting and almost 
miraculous appeal of such subjects as DeWitt Talmage’s “Big 
Blunders,” William Jennings Bryan’s “Prince of Peace,” and 
Russell Conwell’s “Acres of Diamonds,” 27 of which the latter 

17 These speeches are worth a careful study. Talmage’s may be 
found in O’Neill’s Models of Speech Composition. p. 828, Bryan’s in 


Speeches of William Jennings Bryan, vol. II. p. 261; and Conwell’s in 
Agnes Rush Burr’s Life of Russell H. Conwell, p. 405. 
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alone was given six thousand times to all kinds of audiences and 
under all imaginable conditions.’® 

What makes a subject fitting and how may one be guided in 
its selection? Four suggestions may be offered. 


A. THE SUBJECT SHOULD BE ADAPTED TO THE OCCASION 


In fact it is often possible, upon such occasions as Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and Easter, to have the subject grow out of the oc- 
casion. On any occasion when this is possible it is an ideal way 
of securing interest in the subject. Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress” dealt purely with the occasion of dedicating a part of 
that battlefield as a national cemetery. Grady, when invited to 
address a banquet of the New England Society of New York 
City, seized upon the significant fact that this was the first oc- 
casion wherein a Southerner had been asked to speak there. 
Even more adroitly did George William Curtis, in a commence- 
ment address at Union College in 1877, draw his subject from 
the occasion : 


The theme of today seems to me to be prescribed by the occasion. 
It is the festival of the departure of a body of educated young men 
into the world. This company of picked recruits marches out with 
beating drums and flying colors to join the army. We who feel that 
our fate is gracious which allowed a liberal training, are here to 
welcome and to advise. On your behalf, Mr. President and gentle- 
men, with your authority, and with all my heart, I shall say a word 
to them and to you of the public duty of educated men in America.1® 


There are occasions, of course, which do not allow such 
adaptation, yet every occasion is worth careful consideration so 
that, even if it affords no suggestion for a subject, at least the 
speaker will not be led to choosing a subject positively out of 
harmony with it. 


18 Burr, Life of Conwell, p. 307. 
19 Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis, 1, p. 264. 
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B. THE SUBJECT SHOULD BE ADAPTED TO THE AUDIENCE 


Above all things, a speech involves a speaker-to-audience con- 
tact and if a speaker is to acquire that contact, he must adapt 
his subject to his audience. He must inquire of himself as to 
their religious training, their educational opportunities, their 
occupation and their special local or geographical interests and 
prejudices. There are, of course, some subjects, like the famous 
lectures referred to above of Talmage, Bryan, and Conwell, 
that are attuned to the sensibilities of all audiences, that touch 
the interests of the many as well as of the selective few, that 
reach to the level of the highest professional man yet descend to 
the life of the toiler, that enrich the faith of the aged yet fire 
the heart of the young—but these subjects are not good subjects 
in spite of a lack of adaptation but because of a peculiar, subtle 
adaptation to all audiences. 

In adapting the subject to an audience it will aid the young 
speaker to remember that there are, broadly speaking, two kinds 
of audiences—select audiences and general audiences. The select 
audience is one possessing certain special interests or purposes— 
as one composed of members of labor unions, farmers, students, 
bankers, lawyers, ministers, teachers, physicians, juries, or 
legislatures. The strong special interests of a select audience 
should make it relatively easy to adapt a subject to their inter- 
ests and discuss themes vital to their welfare, yet it is not un- 
usual to find the special interests of a select audience ignored by 
a speaker in choosing a subject. I recall a student who, being 
hard pressed for a subject, chose to discuss the work of the 
Methodist Church in France before a classroom audience in 
which there was but one Methodist besides himself! But, be- 
ing a student, he could be more easily forgiven than a far more 
experienced speaker whom I once heard speak to a college au- 
dience as if they were dear little kindergarten cherubs! Wendell 
Phillips paid a compliment of high order to the Irish orator, 
Daniel O’Connell, when he said of him: “O’Connell was. . . 
before the courts, logic; at the bar of the senate, unanswerable 
and dignified; on the platform, grace, wit, pathos; before the 
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masses, a whole man.” 2° One attribute of Roosevelt’s great 
power as a speaker was that he knew the interests and spoke 
the language of many groups—of ranchers, of woodsmen, of 
soldiers, of farmers, of historians, of naturalists, of the East 
Side slums in New York, and of the city’s most socially élite. 
To any of these groups he could adapt himself and his subject. 

The second kind of audience, the general audience, is, as the 
name implies, one composed of all ages, sexes, and occupations. 
If it offers to the speaker a wider scope in the choice of a sub- 
ject, it also offers interests that are less strong and compels a 
speaker to use more skill in orienting his speech to include their 
diverse interests. 

In adapting the subject to any audience, a speaker will also do 
well to consider their particular mood. Is it an after-dinner 
audience seeking intellectual refreshment following a heavy 
meal or is it a more serious minded audience, scattered with 
old soldiers, gathered for the purpose of remembering stirring 
events and sacrifices of the past? Is it a student body gath- 
ered for a few minutes between classes or is it this same student 
body gathered, in caps and gowns, at their own commencement 
exercises? Things highly appropriate for an audience in one 
mood would be utterly unfit for that same audience in another 
mood. 

Finally, a speaker must consider the timeliness of his subject 
for the audience. Some subjects are possessed of passing timeli- 
ness and others of inherent, perpetual timeliness. Let us note 
a few subjects of passing timeliness that have arisen since the 
late war. A great political scandal arises out of leasing the oil 
reserves at Teapot Dome and it becomes, for a while, a subject 
of timely discussion for almost any general audience. A flood of 
crime sweeps the nation and a speaker who intelligently dis- 
cusses the subject, finds interested hearers everywhere. Evolu- 
tion, as a religious issue, is reopened at the Scopes trial, and an 
authority upon evolution who might have spoken to empty seats 
a year before, has overflowing crowds eager to hear him. These 


20 “Eulogy of Daniel O'Connell”; O’Neill, Models of Speech Com- 
position, p. 464. | 
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are subjects of intense interest for a time, yet they are subjects 
of passing timeliness, for after they have been widely discussed 
in the press and on the platform and public sentiment has crys- 
tallized upon them, there will doubtless come a reaction against 
them, and the public will turn away to other and newer themes. 
Any subject, however, will be timely to which a speaker can 
impart interest and freshness. There were few subjects so stale 
to the general audience right after the war was over and Ameri- 
can soldiers had returned from Europe, as the war itself. People 
were tired of war talk and war taxes. Yet a speaker who chose 
as his theme, “Who started the war?” and argued that it was 
not Germany but Russia and France, got attention because he 
had given an interest and freshness to his subject. 

I have said that a subject might possess two kinds of timeli- 
ness,—passing timeliness, which has just been discussed, and 
inherent, perpetual timeliness. In general, it may be said that 
any subject that comes within the deep seated wants or needs of 
an audience, that is, any subject that to them is vital possesses 
an inherent timeliness. Such general subjects as “success,” “edu- 
cation,” and “religion,” possess this inherent timeliness. Russell 
H. Conwell’s famous lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” dealt with 
“success,” and Bryan’s “Prince of Peace,” with religion. Albert 
Edward Wiggam has been lecturing for years upon “heredity” 
because he has shown that it deals with the vital question of life 
itself. The Republican campaign managers in 1924 had their 
speakers hammer upon “economy,” a theme vital to men and 
women and to the young and old, and scored a great political 
victory. 

Very often a college student in seeking a subject is unaware 
of what possible subjects really are timely or vital. Such a stu- 
dent may find excellent suggestions in looking through the arti- 
cles in recent issues of non-fiction and semi-fiction magazines. 
Editors of such magazines are keenly alive to questions of vital 
public interest and if a student finds different phases of some 
general field being discussed by different magazines, or re- 
peatedly discussed by the same magazine, he is fairly sure of 
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finding somewhere within that field a good timely subject. Again, 
college students will find a vital field often overlooked in cam- 
pus topics. Some of the most effective classroom speeches I have 
ever heard have been upon such themes as “Evils of Fraternity 
Rushings,” “Compulsory Chapel Attendance,” “College Poli- 
tics,” and “Athletic Excesses.” A few years ago at the Northern 
Oratorical League annual contest (held among the larger uni- 
versities of the middle west) several of the speakers were very 
evenly matched, but the prize went to a young woman who spoke 
on the chaotic and exhausting life of a modern university.** I 
have always felt that she won, and richly deserved to win, be- 
cause of the exquisite adaptation of her theme to the audience, 
an audience composed entirely of students and faculty members 
of a large university. 


C. THE SPEAKER SHOULD BE CAPABLE OF HANDLING THE SUBJECT 


The inability of a speaker to handle a subject may arise out 
of several difficulties. Let us consider two of the more promi- 
nent ones. 

1. The Time Limit. There is a time limit to every speech, 
albeit very often exceeded. Sometimes it is set by the exigen- 
cies of the occasion, as with after-dinner speeches. Too often, 
as with campaign speeches, it is set by the limits of a speaker’s 
endurance—but always it should be set by the limits of the 
hearers’ attention. “How long shall I speak?” asked a visiting 
minister of the regular pastor. “As long as you like,” was the 
reply, “but rumor has it that no souls are saved after the first 
twenty minutes.” Now there are some subjects which simply 
cannot be discussed in limits of time at a speaker’s disposal and, 
for that reason, should-not be chosen. I recall a student who 
made a failure of a five-minute classroom speech because, in that 
short limit of time, he tried to present all the arguments for our 
joining the League of Nations; and another speaker at a foot- 
ball banquet who tried to give a full history of the origin and 
development of football. Both speeches were failures for the 
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same reason—the subject and the time limit could not be made 
to fit. It was like trying to jam a rope through the eye of a 
needle. 

2. The Speaker’s Qualifications for handling the subject 
should also be considered. He chooses, let us say, to speak upon 
capital punishment. What are his qualifications to speak upon 
this subject? Probably none. For a classroom speech, or even 
an intercollegiate oration, his case is not hopeless if he is will- 
ing to put some strenuous hours of research and labor and make 
himself an authority, in a small way, upon the question. If he 
is not willing to do that, or if he has not within reach sufficient 
information on the question, he had best drop it at once. There 
are questions, like “States Rights” or “The Influence of Jef- 
ferson (or any other person) upon our Present Generation,” 
which are beyond the depth of the average student, unless he 
should be exceptionally well informed upon American history. 
Whenever possible it is far better for a student to reach back 
into his own experience for some theme that has touched his 
past life. He may live in a mining community, and although 
having no personal knowledge of the causes of the latest miners’ 
strike, yet if he will inform himself upon it, the very fact that 
he has resided among the strikers will command an interest 
and attention in his subject. A student may go to the library and 
learn twice as much about conditions in Europe as another who 
has just taken a summer trip abroad, but it is the latter who will 
command more interest in his topic. 

It is a widely accepted fact that great periods of oratory have 
arisen when men have become aroused over some great injustice, 
or some common cause that demands leaders. Without going 
back into the history of other nations, we may look into our own 
history and see that this is true. The revolutionary era brought 
forth Otis, the Adamses, and Henry. The issue of constitutional 
interpretation brought forth Clay, Calhoun, Hayne, and Web- 
ster. The slave issue brought forth Beecher, Lincoln, Sumner, 
Curtis, and Phillips on the one side and Davis, Yancy, Breckin- 
ridge, Wigfall, and Lamar on the other. The underlying princi- 
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ple applies to any one who possesses a supreme conviction upon 
a subject and students are no exception. Among the very best of 
speeches that I recall made by college students was one by a 
young man preparing for law who became deeply concerned 
over the rise of crime in America; another by a student who had 
worked among migratory workers of the west and became in- 
censed over treatment accorded them by officials of the law; and 
still a third by a student whose mother and father were divorced 
and who chose for his theme, the evils of divorce. 


D. THE SPEAKER SHOULD CHOOSE A SINGLE, DEFINITE SUBJECT 


Of all factors in selecting a subject, none is more important 
than this one. After a speaker has chosen the general field of his 
speech, it is imperative that he narrow it down to some one of 
its multifold phases. If the general subject be “Peace,” do not 
stop there but bring it down to some one phase of peace—“The 
Influence of Newspapers on Peace,” “War Dangers of Our 
Present Method of Teaching History,” or “The Balkans as a 
War Explosive.” These are definite phases of the peace question 
and by narrowing himself to one of them the speaker will save 
himself from that vague and meaningless treatment so often 
found in discussing themes of this sort. In this narrowing of the 
subject, there also lies the great secret of cutting a speech to 
any reasonably desired length. If a speech is too long for the 
time at a speaker’s disposal, he can condense it only to a certain 
point. Beyond that point it will be impaired by the inevitable 
abstractness that attends too great a condensation. So instead of 
trying to pack the speech to the point of abstractness, it is far 
better to throw away one or more whole sections of it, then take 
the remaining sections and reorganize them into a whole speech. 

Let us take an illustration. I recall a student who brought 
to class a plan for a speech upon “Post War Conditions in Eu- 
rope.” The outline was several pages in length, far too long to 
reproduce here, but the following word-sketch outline will show 
the extent of the field that the subject covered: 
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I. Conditions in England 
A. Industrial 
B. Financial 
C. Social 
D. Political 
II. Conditions in Germany 
A. Industrial 
B. Financial 
C. Social 
D. Political 
E. Military 
III. Conditions in Austria 
. Industrial 
. Financial 
Social 
. Political 
Military 
. Educational 
. Religious 
. Agricultural 
IV. Conditions in France 
A. Industrial 
B. Financial 
C. Social 
D. Political 
E. Educational 
F. Agricultural 
G. Military 


TOM HOO b> 


This for an eight minute speech! A little inquiry brought to 
light the real reason for so ambitious and extensive a subject. 
The student really knew nothing about any phase of conditions 
in any country in Europe except in the most general and hazy 
manner, and he hoped, by so grand a lay-out, to fill up the time 
limit! When I narrowed his theme down to “Military Condi- 
tions in France,”—exactly one-twenty-fourth of his original 
theme—he was forced to get out and really learn something 
about it. In failing to narrow his subject down to one, single, 
definite phase this student had failed to consider that no audi- 
ence would care to hear a speaker discuss conditions in Europe 
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who knew no more about those conditions than any one of 
them, but that they would listen with interest to the speaker 
who could tell them explicitly about things which they did not 
know. 

When Abraham Lincoln chose to discuss the slavery question 
at Cooper Institute Hall in 1860, he might have rambled all 
over the whole question and talked of the Missouri Compromise, 
the Compromise of 1850 with its controversial fugitive slave law, 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill and the Dred Scott decision—and by 
covering so’wide a scope, have told his audience nothing not al- 
ready known to them. Had he done so he probably would barely 
have been known in history. Instead, he chose to confine himself 
to the exceedingly narrow and definite question of whether the 
fathers who framed the constitution thought that the federal 
government had the power to control slavery in territories—and 
by so narrowing his subject he utterly exhausted it—and made 
it a great stepping stone to the presidency. 


III. MasTERING THE SUBJECT 


Having chosen a subject which you may capably handle, that 
is fitted to the occasion and audience, then having narrowed 
it to a single, definite phase, the next task is to think, study and 
amalgamate your knowledge until, for the speech purpose, you 
have completely mastered it. 


A. THINKING ON THE SUBJECT 


Almost invariably, a young speaker’s first thought after select- 
ing a subject is, “Where can I find something about my sub- 
ject ?” The answer is, “Right at home, in your own head.” This, 
of course, is not what he wants. His question implies a query as 
to where he might find something in print between the covers 
of a magazine or a book. But the answer holds, for the young 
speaker too often is like the Persian, Al Hafed, of whom Russell 
H. Conwell tells in his lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,’—Al 
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Hafed, a discontented farmer, who sold his great farm and went 
forth in search of a mine of diamonds, who wandered to the 
nds of the earth and died a disillusioned man, while back upon 
the farm he had sold was discovered the diamond mines of Gol- 
conda, the richest in all history. Rather than first to wander 
afield for speech material, you had best “cast down your bucket 
where you are,” and probe your own mind in search of material. 
It does not matter if the ideas found there are vague and per- 
haps rusty; bring them out into the light and give them an air- 
ing. Turn your subject around and around. Go at it from every 
side. Then assemble all of your ideas into a skeleton outline. 
Where information is needed to balance the outline and you do 
not have it, note it down in the outline with a question to be 
filled in later. 

“But why start with my own ideas which are vague, instead of 
going out and getting some concrete material first from some 
other source?” you may ask. In answer, I may say that if you 
make a speech it really ought to be your speech—not someone’s 
else whose article or book you have read upon the subject. To 
be your speech it must have the stamp of your originality, but it 
will not have this stamp if you rely wholly upon others for your 
ideas. It will not matter that, after gathering material from other 
sources, you may discard every shred of evidence and perhaps 
even your analysis of the subject, for in this very discarding of 
evidence and analysis you are building upon them. Consciously 
or unconsciously, you are comparing new material with old 
ideas, a new analysis with the old one, weighing both in the bal- 
ance and taking the best. By thinking first you will also save 
time in the end, for starting with an analysis of the question 
and knowing what evidence you need most to develop the sub- 
ject, you will be saved from wandering over the whole general 
field and can concentrate, without wasted energy, upon gather- 
ing definite material and ferreting out doubtful issues. Finally, 
by getting your ideas on the ground floor, you will be saved 
from the greatest dangers of that literary theft known as pla- 
giarism. 
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B. GATHERING MATERIAL BY OBSERVING, CONVERSING, AND 
READING 


For a young speaker to end his search for speech material 
by merely reviewing what he already knows would, in all proba- 
bility, result in a dull and abstract speech. It is not until a 
speaker has spent years and years in general preparation for 
speaking and has acquired a great storehouse of material, such 
as is discussed earlier in this chapter, that he can begin to reply 
upon his general knowledge alone for speech making. Even 
then it is dangerous and many an old speaker’s efforts degenerate 
by this habit. A speaker should add to his own knowledge upon 
the subject the best and latest ideas and information of other 
minds. This may be done by observing, conversing, and reading. 

1. Observing as a part of the speaker’s general preparation for 
speaking, has already been discussed and need only be reviewed 
here. A few illustrations will suffice. Two students chose to 
discuss for their earliest, simple class room speeches, the subject 
of bees. One took his material from an encyclopedia and made 
a failure of his speech; the other went out and observed bees 
and brought in a fascinating account of them. A student at 
Wabash College gave a speech upon Lew Wallace, author of 
Ben Hur, and drew his material from newspaper accounts which 
appeared simultaneously with the filming of the photoplay .of 
Ben Hur. His speech was a failure because, since Lew Wallace 
was a former student at Wabash College and a lifelong resident 
of Crawfordsville, Indiana, the entire audience was familiar 
with everything the speaker said. Had this student instead gone 
to the Wallace studio, now a museum, which is only six blocks 
from the campus, and observed the original manuscripts of Ben 
Hur, various portraits of the author, the multitude of letters on 
display there written him by famous personages, the sketches 
and oil paintings he had done, the violins that he had made, and 
the multitude of other evidence of his versatility—in short, if 
he had gathered both knowledge and atmosphere and then added 
them to his reading, he might have produced a fresh and inter- 
esting speech. 
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2. Conversing, likewise, is often neglected, yet it is one of 
the most valuable sources of information. If you would speak 
about some farm problem, talk about it with intelligent farmers ; 
if you would discuss a financial question, converse with bankers ; 
and if you would discuss our system of trial by jury, find out 
what lawyers who have used the system know about it. I recall 
a most interesting debate on the question of whether the local 
city should adopt the city manager form of government. The 
affirmative brought forth all the book knowledge that could be 
packed into the time limit to show the evils of mayor-council 
government and the blessings of a city manager. The negative 
threw out the whole question of the general theory of the two 
forms and what was needed or had been done in other cities. 
They narrowed the question down to whether their particular 
city needed any change. They brought in evidence—all gathered 
by conversing—from the mayor to show that the general func- 
tions of government were being excellently managed; from the 
manager of the light plant to show that, in spite of lowering their 
rates to the minimum allowed by the state board, yet the profits 
for the year preceding had been over fifty thousand dollars; 
from the treasurer to show that within the last two years taxes 
had been reduced thirty per cent—then challenged the other 
side to show why we, with such an excellent government, needed 
any change. The evidence gained from conversing won the day, 
for the speakers of the other side, with their heads buried in 
books, had neglected to consider the status of the particular city 
under discussion. 

It may be added that correspondence is a valuable method of 
conversing which can often be used with profit. My own students 
when the state legislature is in session gather a wealth of mate- 
rial from its members upon pending bills. It is excellent informa- 
tion upon timely questions which members of the legislature are 
seemingly glad to give to any part of the public that is interested. 
Another enterprising student with a speech upon “fundamen- 
talism,” after interviewing all of the faculty members upon the 
subject, wrote to Clarence Darrow, famous agnostic, for his 
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views and so gathered an abundance of fresh and interesting 
material. Daniel Webster once remarked to Charles Sumner, 
“I have found that conversation with the intelligent men I have 
had the good fortune to meet had done more for me than books 
ever did; for I learn more from them in talk of half an hour 
than I could possibly learn from their books. Their minds, in 
conversation, come into intimate contact with my own mind; 
and I absorb certain secrets of their power, whatever may be its 
quality, which I could not have detected in their works. Con- 
verse, converse, CONVERSE, with living men, face to face, 
and mind to mind—that is one of the best sources of knowl- 
edge.” 2? 

3. Lastly, to gather material we must read in a systematic 
manner. Go to Reader’s Guide in your library and collect a 
complete list of the most likely references. Then consult the 
book catalogue of your library for the best books upon your sub- 
ject. It may be that various encyclopedias, year books, census re- 
ports, or other government reports will also contain valuable in- 
formation. Make the bibliographical list as complete as possible. 
Then begin a systematic plan of reading. As a rule the trend of 
reading should be from general to particular, from the material 
dealing with the broad, underlying foundations of the whole 
field, to those dealing with the narrow, specific phase of your 
particular subject. In other words, do not build your house upon 
the sand, but upon rock. If you would discuss the latest federal 
bill for farm relief, a bill which relates, let us say, to price fix- 
ing—go study first the economic laws that control prices. Then 
come back and study the law itself. Amass a wide variety of 
material, more than you can use in a single speech, for only by 
that means can you sort. out and use the best. Get opinions on 
both sides if it is a controversial subject, get the detailed facts, 
and get illustrations. Then see where they lead you. Of course 
it is utterly impossible to keep such a wealth of material in your 
head. It must be put down on paper, preferably on cards, care- 


22 Whipple, Daniel Webster as a Master of English Style, p. xxv. 
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fully documented. This phase of preserving speech material has 
already been discussed. 


C. WORKING THE MATERIAL 


Working the material enables you to take the raw materials 
gathered through thinking, observing, conversing, and reading, 
and to amalgamate and refine them into your own product. 
The first stage in this process is 

1. Assimilation. If you start the preparation of a speech by 
searching your own mind for material and drawing up a pre- 
liminary outline containing your own analysis of the question, 
you will, unconsciously, during the whole time of gathering 
material, turn the new material over and over in your mind, test- 
ing it and sifting it, fitting it into your outline, or changing the 
outline in the light of your new information. If you do not start 
by searching your own mind, but jump into reading and con- 
versing at the very beginning, you will now be in danger of 
mental indigestion. You will have swallowed your new material 
whole and now be unable to assimilate it or, to change the figure, 
you will find it difficult to draw off the dross from the pure 
metal and must use the raw ore. 

Here enters the question of how much of the material gath- 
ered from reading you may put into your speech and call it your 
own. In other words, what constitutes plagiarism? This delicate 
question had been well discussed by the Spanish writer and 
author of The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez, in the following words: “What is plagiarism? A 
writer of the seventeenth century, who was a preceptor of Louis 
XIV—the forgotten la Mothe le Vayer—said: ‘One may rob as 
the bees do it, without harming anybody, merely sucking honey 
from the flowers; but robbery in the manner of the ant, which 
carries away the whole grain, should never be imitated.’ This 
subtle distinction greatly pleased Anatole France, who added: 
‘A situation does not belong to the first who hits upon it, but to 
him who knows how to stamp it powerfully upon the memories 
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of men.’ Let us put this more clearly. The taking of an idea or of 
a plot is nothing; the only thing deserving reproach is theft of 
the expression. [Italics mine.] From this follows the paradox 
that the idea is worth less in literature than the form, and that 
the expression or phrase is the only essential worthy of respect. 
This opinion I do not hold to be any more infallible than other 
opinions which may be opposed to it.” 

It may be added that Ibafiez has gone to the very limit of 
liberality in defining plagiarism and a student will do well not 
to push his practice to the outer edge of that limit. The moral 
question involved in this matter ought to need no discussion for 
it rests upon the old and inviolate commandment, “Thou shalt 
not steal,” a commandment which applies to a speaker as well 
as anyone else. There may be a “twilight zone” in which it is 
doubtful where ownership ends and stealing begins, but in gen- 
eral it may be said that if a speaker starts off with the product 
of his own thinking, draws his material from a multitude of 
sources, then digests the whole, using the words of another only 
when credit is given, and turns out a speech from such a process, 
then he need not worry about plagiarism. 

2. Outlining. In the beginning of this chapter, you will recall, 
I said that its purpose was to lay down certain broad funda- 
mentals and that upon these every speaker must develop his own 
method. Throughout the chapter whenever the discussion has 
departed from these broad fundamentals and gone over to 
specific practices, they have been labeled as suggestions rather 
than as rules, But we now come to one specific practice—out- 
lining—to which I make exception and label as a rule, for my 
observation of hundreds of students and study of great speakers 
leads me to the definitive conclusion that, whatever may be the 
other details of a speaker’s method of preparation, the one im- 
perative requirement is that, at some time or other, he orders 
his thoughts by an outline. 

Poor students often object to this, mediocre students occasion- 
ally, and good students rarely. Always the first objection echoes 
that time-worn bromide, “Why should I hamper myself with an 
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outline?” My usual answer is, “For the same reason that a con- 
tractor must ‘hamper’ himself with an architect’s blue print.” A 
speaker, like a contractor, must not only know what he intends 
to build but how the studdings, joists, and rafters shall be cut 
to produce that desired building, else his intended dwelling house 
might be fit only for a corn crib. 

“But,” our rationalizing student argues further, “great speak- 
ers don’t use outlines,” and when I put the inevitable question, 
“Do you consider yourself a great speaker?” he sheepishly de- 
nies any such self appraisement but often remains unconvinced 
of the necessity of outlines. Since wish is often the father of 
thought, and the secret objection to outlines is because of the 
work involved, this position is entirely understandable. But 
do great speakers actually discard the use of outlines? On the 
contrary, while I have often heard one-horse politicians boast 
that they never prepared a speech—a fact entirely evident to 
their suffering hearers—I know of no great speaker who has 
_ made such a boast. To be sure there has been much misinforma- 
tion spread about the habits of great speakers, sometimes by 
news-seeking reporters and sometimes by well-meaning but 
misinformed friends, and out of this misinformation there often 
come tales about their speaking without preparation of any sort. 
Most of this, when sifted down to the facts, proves to be chaff 
in which there is but small kernel of truth for as Austen Cham- 
berlain says, “Their wives and their private secretaries tell a dif- 
ferent tale.” ** 

Let us consider the examples of a few notable speakers. Per- 
haps no speaker ever prepared his speeches with greater ease 
than William Jennings Bryan. His memory was almost as phe- 
nomenal as Macaulay’s and his rare gift of utterance enabled 
him to compose effectively before an audience. Again and again 
I have heard that Bryan never outlined a speech. Being in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, at the time of his death, I undertook to find out 
from his closest friends the real truth. To a man they assured 
me that it was so. Even his former private secretary, while dis- 


23 Living Age, January 3, 1925. 
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creetly refusing to state it as a positive fact, was of the opinion 
that he never put an outline on paper but carried it, clear and 
sharp, in his head—a practice which would serve the same pur- 
pose. A sister of Bryan was of the same opinion. 

The evidence was overwhelming, yet when I wrote Mrs. 
Bryan about the matter she stated that her husband, when speak- 
ing on a new subject, did organize his thoughts, even on paper, 
and she was kind enough to send me a specimen of one of his 
outlines. 

That charming and compelling speaker, John Sharp Wil- 
liams,24 said: “Outlines are useful, not to follow slavishly, 
but first, to order one’s discourse logically, and second, to pre- 
vent one from being prolix, ‘getting out on a limb,’ away from 
the subject.” In both writing and speaking, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell says that he “lays great stress upon a careful out- 
line . . . and gives greatest attention to the proportion to be as- 
signed the different parts of the subject.’ Likewise Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick uses a wide variety of methods in preparing his 
speeches, having only one element in common. He states the 
common element in these words, “I would never think of speak- 
ing, without, in some way, ordering my thoughts.’ We might 
multiply this testimony endlessly, but it will be sufficient to point 
out that, not only great speakers of this generation but of all 
generations have followed the same practice—Daniel Webster, 
Wendell Phillips, John C. Calhoun, Henry W. Grady, and 
even the versatile Henry Ward Beecher—have all found it 
necessary to order their thoughts. It is not becoming, therefore, 
that a young speaker should consider himself above a law which 
these men had to obey. 

How detailed should an outline be? For an experienced 
speaker it will depend entirely upon himself, what his experi- 
ence and judgment has taught him, but a young speaker had best 
make his outline in full detail. This detailed arrangement of 
thoughts will ultimately make him a master of organization, then 
he may easily arrange in his mind much of what at first he was 


24 The material that follows is drawn from my article “In the Work- 
shop of Great Speakers,” American Speech, August 1926. 
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compelled painfully to arrange upon paper. In other words, a 
young speaker must be “under the law until he becomes a law 
unto himself.” By way of suggestion, I submit the following 
outline, as one of suitable proportions, length, and detail for a 
fifteen minute speech.”® 


THE MEANING OF SCOUTING 


(Prepared for a banquet of the Scout Council on the sixteenth 
anniversary of founding the Boy Scouts of America.) 
Proposition: The men of this community should make themselves 

worthy examples for boys of Scout age to imitate. 


INTRODUCTION 


I. We are celebrating the 16th anniversary of founding the Boy 
Scout movement in the United States. 
II. Before the founding in America, the movement had already 
been organized in England. 
A. In 1907. 
B. By Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
III. Since, in spite of the prominence of the movement, few of us 
realize the ideals that underlie its teachings, I wish to discuss 
them tonight—particularly in their relation to ourselves. 


- Discussion 


I. Scouting capitalizes the imitative instinct of the 12 to 16 year 
old boy. 
A. Its founders realized that the boy’s natural instinct was 
two-fold. 

1. He gangs together with his fellows. 

2. These gangs are modelled after older groups known 
to the boys—drawn from literature, movies, or 
actual life. 

B. This instinct may be put to good or bad uses. 

1. We read of gangs of boy criminals—these boys 
have imitated the wrong kind of ideals. 

2. Our high school organizations duplicate, to the 
damage of high school students, the organizations 
in college. 


25 An outline of a classroom speech given by Mr. Robert A. Stephens, 
abe 
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3. If the boys are given good things to imitate the 
results are uplifting. 

C. Scouting uses this instinct to the fullest advantage. 

1. Sir Robert Baden-Powell took the gang and made 
it “The Troop.” 

2. He modelled this troop after various organizations. 

a. The pioneer contributed the ideals of hardiness 
and courage. 

b. From the military groups came the ideal of 
obedience to authority. 

c. The American Indian gave love of nature and 
ability to “get along” with her. 

d. From the Knights of King Arthur came ideals 
of chivalry, of respect to women, of helping 
others—reflected in the expression: “Do a good 
turn daily.” 

e. The South African Constabulary gave the 
motto: ‘Be Prepared.” 

f. From all these sources came the ideal of the 
Scout: “Physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight.” 

II. But Scouting cannot succeed unless the manhood of the nation 
lives up to similar ideals. 
A. We may set up artificial ideals, but after all it is our- 
selves that are imitated by the boys of Scout age. 

1. There may be honor among thieves and the criminal 
may teach his children to tell the truth, but the 
son of a criminal is usually a criminal. 

2. So a troop is seldom better than its Scoutmaster, or 
than the men of its community. 

3. Perhaps one of the reasons for English Scout suc- 
cess has been the fact that Sir Baden-Powell has 
been such a good living ideal. 

B. We must, then, live up to what we expect of our boys. 

1. A father who violates speed laws cannot expect his 
son to obey them. 

a. Only last week a boy in this city under the 
legal age limit, was caught driving a car and 
speeding. 

b. He testified to the court that his father had 
taught him to drive and that his father in 
driving habitually speeded. 

2. A father who swears, drinks, or disregards the truth 
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is, by the example, training his son by a stronger 
influence than any words of his can counteract. 


CoNCLUSION 


I. Somewhere, some boy is modelling himself after you or me, 
and as we set the example so will he follow. 
II. Should we not live so that he will have a worthy example to 


copy? 

3. The Final Speech. With the outline completed the speaker 
may resort to one of two ways of delivering the speech. He may 
deliver it extemporaneously or he may write it. There are, of 
course, many modifications that lie between these two extremes 
but we shall consider them under one of these two methods. 

a. Extemporaneous speaking has many advantages. It allows 
a speaker to adapt his speech to the particular exigencies of 
the occasion and to the changing mood of the audience. He may 
leave out parts which, at the moment, seem inappropriate and 
bring in other ideas which prove better suited. If he sees that 
the audience does not understand him, he draws in new material 
to explain and amplify his arguments. Says Beecher in his Yale 
Lectures,** “A sermon should be carefully arranged, and the 
material thoroughly digested. [Italics mine.] But, as in a great 
battle elaborately planned a hundred contingencies will change 
the detail of its execution, or even the whole plan of it, so, ina 
sermon, a man should be prepared for all the emergencies which 
may occur.” Again, extemporaneous speaking allows that per- 
sonal contact between the speaker and the audience which gives 
the spoken word its power over the written. The speaker, in- 
stead of being engaged in a soliloquy, may in extemporaneous 
speech truly talk with his audience wherein he does the talking 
and the audience, by their facial expression, nods of the head, or 
applause, respond to him. 

Upon the other hand, extemporaneous speech has its dangers. 
‘It may be ill-prepared and ill-digested. If not carefully thought 
out it will abound in awkward expressions and tiresome repeti- 
tions. A speaker may become indolent in his choice of words and 


26 rst Series, p. 214. 
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monotonous in his arrangement. Or he may, on the other hand, 
endeavor to make up by “sound and fury” what he lacks in 
actual thought. Extemporaneous speaking is, therefore, a two- 
edged sword and a young speaker must learn the possibilities 
of both edges. 

b. Writing of speeches will depend much upon what use the 
speaker makes of the written manuscript. He may read it boldly. 
This is a common practice. Practically all speeches by Presidents 
of the United States are so delivered and it is a common 
custom at conventions of various professional organizations. 
But usually in such cases the speech has either been prepared 
for readers as well as hearers, as with any President’s address, 
or is given before a select audience, deeply interested in the 
subject, as in conventions. In either case it is not properly a 
speech in the strictest sense of that word. It is an essay, written 
and read. A real speech demands a free communion between 
speaker and audience with the full power of the speaker’s per- 
sonality brought into play. “Peter, on the day of Pentecost, did 
not put on his specs and read; nor did any other Apostle when 
called on to preach”; nor did Henry in the Virginia Assembly, 
Phillips in Faneuil Hall, nor Bryan in the Chicago Convention. 

Upon the other hand a speaker may write and memorize his 
speech. This is an exhausting process because it involves a severe 
nervous and mental strain. Every word must be remembered, 
else the mental machinery comes to a dead halt. The very argu- 
ment a student once offered in favor of it, is a danger. Said this 
student, “I prefer it for I can just talk right on without having 
to think what the words mean.” It is needless to say that this 
talking-right-on-without-thinking-of-what-the-words-mean leads 
to hollow-toned, bombastic delivery, to that false and uncom- 
municative exhibition known as “declaiming.” Upon the other 
hand, if a speaker will start early enough to allow the speech 
to ripen in his memory, and will practice assiduously, this form 
of delivery may be effective. It has occasionally been used by 
great speakers and is still used in intercollegiate oratorical con- 
tests, where it may be seen both at its best and its worst. Asa 
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practice it is valuable, but for a constant habit it had best be 
avoided. 

A speaker may also memorize part and extemporize part of 
his speech. This is a compromise between wholly memorizing 
and wholly extemporizing, and possesses the same advantages 
and the same dangers as these two methods. Says Brander 
Matthews about it: “There is no denying the popularity of 
this method with speakers of the first rank, at whose hands its 
possibilities have been adroitly improved. John Bright used to 
write out certain parts of his more important speeches. So did 
Mr. Gladstone. Daniel Webster, a far greater orator than either 
of them, had stored his capacious memory with arguments and 
illustrations that might lie there for years ready for his use. The 
reply to Hayne was not written out before delivery, either as a 
whole or in part, but it certainly contained more than one mighty 
passage the wording of which had been elaborately prepared 
against the long-waited occasion.” 77 

There is still a fourth method of using a written speech, one 
which for a young speaker seems to be superior to any of the 
others. That is to write out the speech in full, then put aside the 
manuscript and deliver it extemporaneously. “Why write it, then 
put it aside?” you may ask. In answer I would say write a speech 
for the valuable practice that writing gives and deliver it ex- 
temporaneously for the adaptability and the power of contact 
between speaker and audience that it affords. Let it be freely 
admitted that extemporaneous delivery is the best for the great 
majority of speakers. At the same time it offers severe dangers. 
As Lyman Abbott has said, “It is like Longfellow’s little 
girl,— 


“When it is good, it is very, very good; 
And when it is bad, it is horrid.’” 8 


To lift extemporaneous speaking to its best requires years of 
practice, not careless practice which allows the unpleasant man- 


27 Notes on Speech Making, p. 31. 
28 From an “Open Letter” reprinted in Brander Matthews’ Notes on 


Speech Making, p. 87. 
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nerisms, the awkward expressions and tiresome repetitions to 
be forged into habits, but painstaking practice, unceasingly re- 
fined by criticism both from self and from others. Now as an 
aid to clothe one’s thoughts in effective language in the face of 
an audience, to choose precise words, to marshall the laws of 
style in driving home a thought, there is no practice more valu- 
able than careful writing. 

There is a disciplinary value to be derived from sitting at a 
desk—dictionary on one side, thesaurus on the other—and from 
refining one’s thoughts and polishing one’s language until the 
exact word is found, until awkward phrases are ironed out and 
pleonistic words are thrown away, until the remaining words 
have been aligned to “move all one way” toward the exact and 
forcible expression of the writer’s thoughts. The training car- 
ries over and the speaker upon the platform finds himself, not 
only with a larger active vocabulary, but with a greater facility 
for phrasing his thoughts in effective language. 

Writing has been the training school of some of our greatest 
extemporaneous speakers. Among ministers, two of the most 
powerful speakers of my acquaintance write every word of 
their sermons but extemporize in delivery. Beecher wrote al- 
most continuously for periodicals and advised the Yale divinity 
students to write one-third of their sermons. Bishop McConnell 
said, “All that I say in public has usually been written in one 
form or another, although not necessarily for a particular oc- 
casion.” Harry Emerson Fosdick says, “My Sunday morning 
sermons I commonly write with great care. I also revise tire- 
lessly both as I go along and when I have finished the first 
draft.” The late Senator Albert J. Beveridge advised the young 
speaker to write and rewrite his speeches but not to memorize 
them. A young speaker may also learn much from Theodore 
Roosevelt’s method of casting his speech into final form. After 
organizing what he wanted to say, Roosevelt would dictate it 
to a stenographer while walking up and down in his office. 
Following this came the painstaking task of revision. If it was 
a speech of importance, he generally submitted it to any num- 
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ber of people who he thought might give him valuable con- 
structive criticism. Mr. Herman Hagedorn, secretary of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, writes: 


I remember on more than one occasion, when one of a large 
group at luncheon at the Harvard Club, having him pull a manu- 
script out of his pocket and say, with a grin, “you may think that 
you have come here for a good time, but for your sins you are 
now going to listen to a speech of mine.” Then he would read the 
speech and expect us to criticize it. The man who gave him merely 
the complimentary blah-blah was generally not invited again. You 
were expected to have definite constructive ideas. You were at per- 
fect liberty to criticize and he felt at perfect liberty to disagree 
with your criticisms! On more than one occasion I have seen his 
speech so hashed up that he did not recognize his own creation when 
the conference was over.?® 


William Draper Lewis, in his Life of Theodore Roosevelt, 
also recounts his experiences in criticizing a speech Roosevelt 
was to give at Carnegie Hall, New York City, March 20, 1912. 


We found the speech was already in manuscript. I think the 
copy we used was the second or third revision. At any rate the 
Colonel himself had already made numerous corrections in pencil. 
He read the typewritten sheets aloud, not minding in the least if 
one or the other of us interrupted him before he had completed a 
single sentence.*° 


In this way Roosevelt’s speeches normally underwent five or 
six revisions, before the final draft. No small part of his gift of 
terse statement and his happy coinage of phrases that stuck in 
the public mind was due to this method of preparing his public 
utterances. 

Now it should be frankly stated that, on the other hand, 
many great speakers never write a word of their speeches. Yet 
it is significant that most of these speakers did write them as 
young men,—and that many of them continued the practice of 
writing for publication throughout their lives. I repeat here what 


29 A personal letter. ? 
30 William Draper Lewis, Life of Theodore ‘Roosevelt, p. 444. 
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I stated in the beginning of this chapter, that every speaker must 
develop his own method, yet I would warn the young speaker 
to let his method be adapted to his own talents or limitations and 
not dictated by what may seem to be the easiest short-cut. 

As a final word of advice, I would say that, whatever your 
method, begin your speech on time. No speech can be ground 
out like so many problems in mathematics or so many pages of 
history. “Speeches grow. They are the children of your brain, 
and grow like other children. Once born, they grow day and 
night whether you as parent are conscious of them or not. 
You are reading your psychology lesson. Suddenly it dawns 
upon you that a paragraph here might furnish an illustration for 
your speech. Another idea comes from a newspaper. A third 
you get as you are standing in line at the cafeteria, awaiting your 
turn. And so your child takes on weight and stature. One who 
is looking for ideas that may be worked in a speech sees them 
on every hand. But these ideas to be effective must present 
themselves. You do not find the ideas so much as they fine you. 
They came as opportunities ; you seize them when they come. In 
the preparation of an original speech the idea basis is built up 
not so much by work as by watchful waiting.” ** One student I 
recall who began the preparation of an important intercollegiate 
oration, exactly one year before it was to be delivered. Another 
student, as I write, is gathering material and ripening a subject 
in his mind for a speech to be given six months hence. 

“But I haven’t the time to go through all of this long proces- 
sion making a speech!” complains a student. Well and good, but 
don’t go in for speech making. The world is already full of 
speakers who are too busy to properly prepare their speeches and 
the world would be better off if they were also too busy to give 
them. “It costs more,” said a philosopher, “to go from New 
York to Yokohoma than from New York to Boston. Generally 
speaking, the cost of travel depends on the distance one wishes 
to go.” Most young people, I believe, recognize this, for of the 
hundreds who have come under my observation, if there has 

81 West, Purposive Speaking, p. 5. Copyright 1924 by The Mac- 
millan Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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been one who was really ambitious to become a good speaker 
and who complained of the work involved, either I never heard 
of it or have forgotten it! Yet over and over have I heard them 
regret after turning out an excellent production their inability 
to give to their speaking the amount of time they really wanted 
to give it. Once more let me quote that man so often referred 
to in this chapter, Henry Ward Beecher; “Though a man be 
born to genius, a natural orator and a natural reasoner, these 
endowments give him but the outlines of himself. The filling up 
demands incessant, painstaking, steady work.” *? 


EXERCISES 


1. Was it Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, who said “Know thy- 
self?” In beginning this course let us follow the advice and in 
order to do so take an inventory of ourselves—not haphazardly, but 
carefully, systematically, after the following manner: 

A. Go back inch by inch over your past experiences as far 
as your memory holds. Sort out all personal experiences 
which will afford valuable and interesting illustrative mate- 
rial for speeches. Where have you travelled? What did you 
see? What have you observed in nature? In your fel- 
low men? If you have worked outside of school hours 
or in summer months, what incidents or observations 
of illustrative value do you recall? It is not meant for you 
to collect an encyclopedia of all your knowledge but only 
of significant illustrations to be added to your “storehouse 
of information” for possible use in speeches to be given in 
this course. Set each illustration down on a separate card 
and file it away for use. 

B. Now turn to the more important books you have read. If 
you have them at hand, thumb through them rapidly—if not, 
think back through them—to recall whatever there may 
be in them which might be catalogued for future use as 
speech material. To illustrate: Have you read Lew Wallace’s 
Ben Hur? If so, the significance of the characters, Simon- 
ides and Messala, may each be catalogued as fertile illustra- 
tive material. Have you read Jack London’s Call of the 
Wild? Do you find in his vivid portrayal of the lessons 
learned by the dog, Buck, of the laws of the wild, material 


82 Yale Lectures, ist Series, p. 217. 
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for speech allusions or illustrations? Each piece of material 
so found should be catalogued and filed. 

C. Make a resolution—and keep it!—to catalog at least one 
piece of information each week gathered from conversation 
and one gathered from observation. 

D. Begin the practice of saving valuable newspaper clippings 
and of making notes of valuable magazine articles you 
have read. File these away for future use. 

2. Choose suitable specific subjects for the following occasions: 

A. An after-dinner speech at a class or fraternity banquet. 

B. A speech to high school students urging them (openly or 
covertly) to attend your college. 

C. A college commencement speech. 

D. A college Y. M. C. A. speech. 

3. Select a subject and specific central theme for your next class 
room speech. Begin thinking about it and see how much informa- 
tion you can collect without any actual work, outside of your usual 
course of reading, observation and conversation, during the next 
week. A little practice in this should produce surprising results. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 
er Ee 
ole 1. Choose the definite response. 
“) 2. Consider the audience. 
Me 3. Phrase the demand for the desired response into an impelling 
BA eeeecetion. 
“4. To support this proposition select main heads which touch 
off the “springs of response” in your audience. 
25. Arrange these main heads in the most effective order for your 
audience. 
ed 6. Develop each main head according to the attitude of the 
udience toward the idea. 
bad 7: Express your thoughts in the most effective possible style: 
vivid, energetic, moving, rhythmic. 


Students often complain, most reasonably, that it is hard to 
assimilate all the information about speaking set forth in a text- 
book. The information given, they say, is interesting and valu- 
able, but using it becomes a juggling act. The inexperienced 
juggler is compelled to focus his eyes upon the air full of 
rhetorical balls and psychological bottles until the head grows 
dizzy ; he misses a catch; and the whole aerial shower descends 
upon him. To change this gross figure, he cannot see the forest 
for the trees. To speak literally, he becomes so entwined among 
the details of speech composition that only with difficulty can he 
use these principles in developing a speech. 

And so as Ruskin has “lighted the seven lamps of Architecture 
to guide the steps of the architect in the worthy practice of his 
art,” and as Goldwin Smith has lighted the seven lamps of fic- 
tion to guide the steps of writers,—I arrange here the seven 
lamps of speaking, already lighted, to guide the steps of the 
speaker in developing a speech. 
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These seven lamps each light one step of the stairway leading 
to the finished speech. They include the gist of this whole book. 
They are lighted here for a telescopic view, so to speak, of the 
whole. All of them are discussed in full later in this text, some 
in one chapter, some in another—not as steps set down in the 
ascending order here given, but in their logical place under the 
plan of the following chapters. The sole object of setting them 
down here is to draw together and incorporate them into the 
system of preparing every speech. Logically they do not belong 
here—but you will soon learn that speech making involves much 
more than mere logic. 

Would you follow these steps intelligently? Then examine 
them often and use them always. Reéxamine them following the 
study of each successive chapter and use them continuously dur- 
ing the preparation of every speech. By so using them, these 
steps will become your habitual pathway of speech building and 
the full discussion of these principles of speech composition, 
found elsewhere in the text, can be fitted into the process. 


1. StEP ONE—CHOOSE THE DEFINITE RESPONSE 


Ask yourself: To what purpose am I speaking? Just exactly 
what do I want my audience to do? Observe? Enjoy? Renew 
faith? Change mind? What? 

Until the speaker knows precisely what response he wants 
from his audience, most assuredly he cannot know how to plan 
a speech to get that response. 

(For the full discussion of this step, see Chapter III, page 
59 and following.) 


2. STEP Two—ConsIDER THE AUDIENCE 


First, the particular audience. Ask yourself; Why has not 
my audience already accepted the course I urge? Selfish inter- 
ests? Prejudice? Habit? Inertia? What? What is their state 
of information upon this subject? Their interest in it? What 
are their particular prejudices, habits, creeds? 
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Secondly, audiences in general. To make a successful speaker, 
you must understand the “springs of action” which motivate 
mankind. At this step of speech preparation you ought to be 
able to predict, within reason, the response of the audience to 
your speech, to know in what direction you can best travel, and 
how far you can wisely and safely go. 

(A detailed discussion of the audience in general is found in 
the chapter, “Psychology of Gaining Acceptance” under the 
headings of “Interest,” page 120, and of “Persuasion, the Audi- 
ence” page 146. Note especially when argument can be used 
upon the audience and when it cannot be used. Consider also 
certain more obvious springs of human action—as‘ (1) special 
devices of interest, (2) suggestion, (3) social pressure, and 
(4) fundamental human wants.) 


3. STEP THREE—PHRASE THE DEMAND FOR THE DESIRED 
RESPONSE INTO AN IMPELLING PROPOSITION 


‘~~ In step one the speaker selected his definite purpose. In step 
two he considered the nature of his audience. Now his task 
is to bring the two together. So, out of his knowledge of the 
audience, the speaker must phrase the demand for his desired 
response in the form of an impelling proposition which, “if ac- 
cepted as true, brings the action (response) the speaker desires.” 

In the first place, the proposition must be single: this to attain 
unity. (See page 194 and following.) 

In the second place, the proposition must be impelling. To 
illustrate, in campaigning for Senator Blank, I desire you to vote 
for him. This is my definite desired response (step one). But 
for me to demand “Vote for Blank” offers you no inducement. 
So I seek for some proposition which, “if accepted as true, brings 
the action desired.” I know that you believe in a low tariff. So 
I phrase my demand for your vote in this impelling proposi- 
tion: “A vote for Senator Blank will be a vote for a low tariff.” 
If you accept this proposition as true, you will respond, act 
upon my speech. (For fuller discussion of this see pages 85 


and following.) 
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4. Step Four—to Support THis PROPOSITION SELECT MAIN 
Heaps Wuicu ToucH OFF THE “SPRINGS OF RESPONSE” 
IN YouR AUDIENCE 


Main heads there must be in every speech. They are the pillars 
to support the proposition. It is with the choice and wording of 
these main heads that we are here concerned. Are they trite, 
commonplace, dry-as-dust? Or are they vibrant, vital, impelling 
us (if accepted) to respond? Do you say, “Accept my proposi- 
tion because it is ‘sound in principle’? (Doesn’t the sight of that 
worn-out bromide literally tire you!) Or do you touch off the 
“springs of response” by saying, “Accept my proposition be- 
cause ‘it will make ours a better community’!” In other words, 
can you find supporting main heads for your proposition that 
will make the audience want to accept it? 

Main heads selected upon this basis will automatically settle 
the question whether your structure should be “chronological, 
logical, or topical.” (See page 86 and following.) 


5. STEP Frve—ArrANGE THESE Matin HeEabDs IN THE 
Most EFFECTIVE ORDER FOR YOUR AUDIENCE 


Remember that a debater’s brief will not fit a flesh-and-blood 
audience. A brief is a logical structure, cold and formal. But 
your speech must fit an audience, alive and warm with prej- 
udices, habits, desires, and interests. Will your audience accept 
your proposition if stated at the beginning? Then any normal 
order will satisfy. Will they oppose your proposition at first 
hearing ? Then start with common ground, or with old aspects of 
the problem. (See page 69.) 

Remember that your first topic must draw a strong response. 
Will your least impelling topic get that response? If so, you can 
follow the climactic order of arrangement. If not, one of the 
stronger topics must be drawn from the ranks and sent to the 
front. (See page 94.) 

In this step the problem of coherence and emphasis will be 
cared for. (See page 195 and following.) 
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6. Step Six—Devetop Eacu Main Heap AccorDING TO 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE AUDIENCE TOWARD THE IDEA 


Is your general purpose to stimulate the audience upon some 
topic to which they already agree? Then you will develop the 
topic to secure greatest impressiveness. That is, you will restate 
old belief, and arouse the memory through use of familiar ideas 
(see “the familiar,” page 126); through illustrations, word 
pictures; and other means of vividness (page 207) you will 
endow the topic with a new life. 

Is your general purpose to inform an audience in a doubtful 
state of mind? Then you will consider their existing information 
and give the necessary instruction for the full understanding of 
the topic. 

Is your general purpose to convince an audience now opposed 
to your topic? Then your treatment will be conciliatory. You will 
seek common ground and endeavor to release the “springs of 
action” in the minds of your hearers. (See chapter on “Psy- 
chology of Gaining Acceptance: the Audience,” page 158.) + 


7. STEP SEVEN—ExprEesS YOUR- THOUGHTS IN THE Most 
EFFECTIVE PossIBLE STYLE: ViviID, ENERGETIC, MovING, 
RHYTHMIC 


This is a large order. Effective style is not attained in a day 
—nor even in a course of speech composition. It is a writer’s 
maxim that “it takes a million words to acquire a style,” and 
the speaker is not exempt from the law. But a “good style” is 
relative and there must be a start for every person. (See the 
chapter on “Style of the Spoken Word” for a fuller discussion. ) 

1For a fuller treatment of these methods of impressiveness, instruc- 


tion, and conciliation, see Woolbert and Weaver, Better Speech, pages 
275-83. 


CHAPTER III 


THE SPEECH PURPOSE 


J. Att SPEAKING MUST HAVE A PURPOSE. 
II. SpeecH PurposE CONDITIONED BY THE SPEECH SITUATION. 
A. The speaker. 
B. The audience. 
C. The occasion. 
D. The subject. 
III. THe FUNDAMENTAL AIM OF SPEECH. 
IV. Tue GENERAL PURPOSES OF SPEECH. 
A. To interest the audience. 
B. To stimulate the audience. 
C. To inform the audience. 
D. To convince the audience. 
V. THE SPECIFIC PURPOSE OF SPEECH. 
VI. Tue MEASURE OF A SUCCESSFUL SPEECH. 


I. Att SpeakInG Must Have A PuRPOSE 


No speaker can justify himself in consuming the time of any 
audience, be it large or small, unless he aims at winning some 
definite verdict, at attaining some definite goal. The lack of any 
goal at all, or of a definite goal, is probably the cause of more 
speech failures than all other reasons combined. The speaker 
who merely occupies time, or utters words to hear himself talk, 
is insulting his audience to say nothing of being an insufferable 
bore. Aiming at nothing, he is, as Daniel O’Connell tersely put 
it, “sure to hit it.” 

It matters not what other qualities a speech possesses, without 
a goal it is a failure. A student may occupy ten minutes of class 
time with bits of interesting miscellany ; the minister may dwell 
upon themes ingenious and timely, with an exegesis both sound 
and scholarly ; the lecturer may, in his rambling remarks, charm 
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his audience by his grace and enliven it by his wit, but unless all 
of them have a target—unless they aim straight and shoot hard 
—the audience after the speech is over will ask itself in a 
puzzled way, “What is it all about?” “What is he driving at?” 
“For a speech,” said Beecher, “is not like a Chinese fire-cracker, 
to be fired off for the noise which it makes. It is a hunter’s gun, 
and at every discharge he should look to see his game fall.” It 
is precisely at this point that a young speaker most often fails. 
He never gets the idea of taking aim. Or, taking aim, he fires at 
a mirage, and hits nothing. 


II. Speecu Purpose CoNDITIONED BY THE SPEECH 
SITUATION 


What is meant by the “speech situation” ? Obviously when any 
speech is given there are present four elements—(1) the speaker, 
(2) the audience, (3) the occasion, and (4) the subject. These 
four make up the speech situation. And the speech situation de- 

‘termines the speaker’s purpose. Let us consider each of these 
elements. 


A. THE SPEAKER 


The speaker must ask of himself, Why am I to speak? What 
is the attitude of my hearers toward me personally—indifferent, 
hostile, critical, friendly? With what authority do I speak? In 
short, Where do I fit into this speech situation? Clearly much 
depends on the relation of the speaker and audience. A recog- 
nized authority may make presumptions that an unknown 
speaker dare not undertake. A well known local citizen may 
criticize effectively where a stranger would insult. Every 
speaker must mark well his personal limitations and must ex- 
_ercise care to stay within them. 


B. THE AUDIENCE 


No two audiences are identic. Each has its special interests, 
attitudes, presumptions, and convictions that makes it different 
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from any other. Differences in age, in occupation, in creed, in” 
purpose, make it impossible to treat one audience precisely as 
another. Before planning a speech for any new audience the 
speaker must ask himself, What people will compose this audi- 
ence? Why will they be there? What are their occupations? 
Their age? Creed? Interests? Only after considering these 
factors can a speaker answer the vital question of: What re- 
sponse can I reasonably expect to get from this audience? 


C. THE OCCASION 


In a certain sense the occasion makes the audience, Even the 
same people, meeting upon different occasions—at different 
places, for different purposes,—do not compose the same audi- 
ence. You will observe this upon every hand. A group of college 
students in the class-room composes an entirely different audi- 
ence from those same students in a pep session or, again, from 
those same students on commencement dress parade. The occa- 
sion creates the mood and sets the purpose. This mood and 
purpose the speaker cannot ignore. It at once sets its limita- 
tions upon him and offers a channel through which he may 
arouse response. A convention of scientists meets to hear a dis- 
cussion of the latest advancement in the scientific world. It ‘will 
not patiently listen to a wide open appeal to become better 
citizens. A convention of politicians meets to nominate candi- 
dates for office. It will not listen patiently to any refined oppos- 
ing arguments upon the theory of government but the bare men- 
tion of “this glorious party” or “the principles of true Ameri- 
canism” sweeps it into applause. 


D. THE SUBJECT 


Having selected a subject which the speaker can adapt to the 
occasion and audience (see Chapter 1, page 18) the speaker 
must now orient the treatment of that subject to the speech situ- 
ation. He must inquire, What knowledge have my hearers of 
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this subject? To what existing interest of theirs is it related? 
With what beliefs of theirs can I identify it? What response can 
I reasonably expect of them upon this subject? 


Ill. THE FUNDAMENTAL Arm oF SPEECH 1 


Given the speech situation, what then are the speaker’s pos- 
sible purposes? To answer let us look at man’s psychological 
make-up. We are automatons of stimulus and response. Through 
the five senses stimuli beat in upon us from the outer world. 
Through our nervous and muscular systems we react to these 
stimuli. This reaction (whatever the nature) we call response. 

Response is the master key of speech purposes. 

The specific purpose of every speech will vary with every 
changing combination of the speech situation. But like a golden 
thread running through the weave of every combination, there 
stands out one aim, one purpose, one goal. Every speaker wants 
his hearers to respond (act or react) to his words. In plain 
language, he wants them to do something. Otherwise he has no 
justification in occupying their time. 

This word “response,” as here used, is a technical, psycho- 
logical term carrying a special meaning. Let us study it. In the 
first place it must be understood that all response involves 
muscular activity. Not even the slightest stimuli can be received 
by any of the five senses without the response of tensing or 
relaxing—i. e. in some way moving muscles (or glands). When 
we see, feel, hear, touch, or taste; then by the very act of seeing, 
feeling, hearing, touching, or tasting, our body goes through 

1For most of the subsequent material in this chapter I am indebted 
to Dr. C. H. Woolbert, University of Iowa. See his articles in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, issues of July 1917, January 
1918, January 1919, March 1919, May 1919—all treating of persuasion 
and the ends of speech. Also Chapter 8 in Woolbert and Weaver, Bet- 
ter Speech. I also owe to Dr. Woolbert an additional obligation—for 


having consumed his time at some length by private correspondence and 
by conversation. , 

%, Woolbert, Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, January 1919, 
page 14. Also Watson, Psychology from the Standpoimt of a Be- 
haviorist, p. 15. This entire book starts from the premise that response 
is the key to human behavior. 
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distinct (though often unconscious) muscular movements. 
Furthermore “there can be no perception, no knowing, no com- 
prehension or apprehension, no cognition, except as there is also 
an attendant tensing or moving of some muscle, or, more likely, 
of muscles in great numbers. Strictly interpreted, then, this 
means that all thinking depends upon muscular activity; all en- 
tertaining of ideas, all belief, all conviction, all holding of an 
attitude of mind or set—every one of these is synonymous with 
muscular change.” * 

Let us illustrate. As a speaker you entertain your hearers. 
Their response is muscular. If they laugh, then the muscular ac- 
tivity is outwardly visible ; if their enjoyment is more restrained, 
the muscular movement is still present though perhaps invisible. 
Or, let us say, you merely interest your hearers, without enter- 
taining them. By the very act of becoming interested, they focus 
active attention upon your words. This involves muscular re- 
sponse. Or finally, you aim at persuading your hearers to change 
their mind. At first they resist. The very act of resistance throws 
certain bodily muscles into tension. Later you actually succeed 
in persuading them to change their mind. By their very mental 
act of acceptance the tensed muscles relax. 

Did you ever watch carefully an individual who was obviously 
opposed to an idea? What is the sign of his “obvious” opposi- 
tion? Is it not the set of his face, body, arms, or hands? Now 
watch him as he gradually assents to the idea. His features 
soften ; his posture relaxes ; his hands open. His very acceptance 
of the idea involves muscular change, partly visible, but even 
more invisible. 

Viewed in this light, there is no difference between under- 
standing, thinking, belief, conviction or action. Psychologically 
they are one. All are response. 

Every speaker aims at response of some specific kind. Such 
response may vary widely—according to the speaker’s definite 
purpose—all the way from the active comprehension of an idea 
over to the giving of all in a great cause. 


3 Woolbert, Idem, p. 14. 
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In this light the supreme test of any speech is, Do the hearers 
respond? Do they react to the speaker's purpose? If the hearers 
are wholly unresponsive, the speech in all fairness may be 
termed unsuccessful. If the hearers are but partially responsive, 
the speech is but a partial success. If they go all the way—re- 
spond to the uttermost limit—the speech is a whole success. 


IV. THE GENERAL Purposes oF SPEECH (OR THE 
Four Decrees oF RESPONSE) 


Some kinds of response are easier to get than others; some 
harder. So, graded according to increasing stiffness, we may say 
that there are four general kinds of response which the speaker 
may seek. An after-dinner speaker carries his audience along 
in a gale of laughter; his purpose is to interest us. An orator 
arouses his hearers concerning the present-day significance of 
the Fourth of July; his purpose is to stimulate us. An historian 
lectures upon the causes of the late war ; his purpose is to inform 
us. A candidate expounds political issues to doubtful voters ; his 
object is to convince us. These are the four general purposes of 
speech—to interest the audience, to stimulate the audience, to 
inform the audience, and to convince the audience. I repeat the 
word “audience” after each purpose since no purpose can be 
separated from the particular audience facing the speaker. 
Merely “to interest’ is a formless purpose. But “to interest the 
audience sitting before you” is a definite, tangible purpose.* 


A. TO INTEREST THE AUDIENCE 


The stream of interest must run through all speaking, for 
without interest there can be no response—no action, or reaction 
—from the audience. Every audience demands, and has a right 


4 After using A. E. Phillips’ “five general ends” of speaking for 
years, I have been led to accept these purposes given above as superior 
‘to Phillips’ ends. They are psychologically sounder since they spring 
from the common denominator of response. They are nearer to mutual 
exclusiveness. They do not lead to a quibble over the difference be- 
tween “belief” and “action,” which two processes are, to my belief, 
identic. The credit for this classification belongs to Dr. C. H. Woolbert, 
University of Iowa. 
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to demand, that the speaker be interesting. And the speaker who 
ignores this demand jumps the responsive track. 

Now there are times when the speaker’s whole purpose is 
merely to interest his audience. He has no other purpose ; he does 
not wish us to accept any new idea, to arouse ourselves concern- 
ing any issue, or to commit ourselves to any new policy. His sole 
purpose is to interest us. The entertainer has this for a purpose, 
but, of course, interest as a general purpose includes much more 
than mere entertainment for we may be interested in things seri- 
ous as well as light, things unpleasant as well as pleasant. 


B. TO STIMULATB THE AUDIENCE 


This purpose is progressively harder to achieve than to in- 
terest an audience. Here the speaker must get interest, then add 
to it the “reviving of faith.” He does not attempt to have us 
change our faith or to undertake a new venture. His is the pur- 
pose to revive a flagging faith, to inspire a renewal of purpose, 
to re-freshen the significance of historic events. The minister 
chooses for his text the accepted commandment, “Thou Shalt 
Not Covet.”” He does not stop at mere interest. Nor does he at- 
tempt to argue his audience into accepting a theme already ac- 
cepted. Instead he aims to stimulate their concern with this 
Mosaic law; to inspire a renewal of its application in their 
individual lives. 


C. TO INFORM THE AUDIENCE 


This purpose is progressively still harder to achieve than 
either of the preceding two. There are those who will argue, at 
first glance, that to inform the audience is the easiest of these 
four general purposes and should therefore come first in the 
order of grouping. In reply I would say that a good speech 
(and we are here concerned with no other kind) made specif- 
ically to inform the audience is not easier but harder than either 
to interest or to stimulate. To be sure inexperienced speakers, 
who might be frightened at the thought of giving a speech to in- 
terest or to stimulate, will boldly attempt a speech of informa- 
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tion. But attempt is not synonymous with success—and there 
are undoubtedly more failures among speeches to inform than 
among any other type of speech. In reality, this purpose is hard 
to achieve. Having interest and a reviving of faith, to these must 
be added the acceptance of new information. The speaker can- 
not dole out information without regard to the reaction of the 
audience toward that information. He must ascertain in ad- 
vance the knowledge and state of mind of his hearers. To re- 
hash information entirely old is to bore them, unless done with 
exceeding skill. To start with data far above the hearers’ state 
of information is to confuse them. To run head-on against their 
prejudices is to have them reject your “facts.” The speaker’s 
purpose here is to interest and stimulate his hearers through 
their acceptance of new information. 


D. TO CONVINCE THE AUDIENCE 


This is the hardest of all speech purposes because it pro- 
gressively includes the other three. To all of them is added the 
“psychologically hard thing of getting men to make new deci- 
sions.” It is not enough merely to interest men in your proposi- 
tion ; this promotes but does not insure new decisions. It is not 
enough to stimulate men upon old beliefs; old beliefs may pre- 
vent new decisions. It is not enough to lead men to an acceptance 
of your information; for they may rest content with the lip 
service—‘“oh, yes; you are right”—and carry on in the old way. 
There must be an energetic about face; a tearing up of old con- 
victions ; a transplanting of new convictions. This is the purpose 
of the legislator who argues for the passage of a bill; it is the 
purpose of the lawyer who asks a jury to acquit his client ; it is 
the purpose of the candidate who seeks new votes for election 
to office.® 


51 recognize the right of others to hold that conviction and persua- 
sion involve separate processes. But after years of trying to teach this 
distinction I am brought to the conclusion that these processes are not 
separate processes but identic, that “action of the body” and “action of 
the mind” are not two, but one interrelated process, best expressed by 
the word response. 
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In short, whereas all speaking aims at the one common de- 
nominator of response, it is both serviceable and accurate to 
break up this response into four groups, known as the general 
purposes of speech, and graded according to increasing stiff- 
ness. Perhaps the chief value of these general purposes is to 
differentiate the needs of rigor in outlining. A speech to interest 
the audience demands the least rigorous outline; the other pur- 
poses demand increasingly more rigor, until the last—to con- 
vince the audience—which exacts the greatest rigor of all. To 
demonstrate this, let us take our old rhetorical acquaintances of 
English composition—unity, coherence, and emphasis—and ap- 
ply them to each of these four general purposes: 


1. To interest: | Unity—not needed (0) 
Coherence—slightly needed (—) 
Emphasis—vital (+) 


2. To stimulate: Unity—slightly needed (—) 
Coherence—slightly needed (—) 


Emphasis—vital (+) 
3. To inform: Unity—slightly needed (—) 
Coherence—vital (+) 
Emphasis—vital (+) 
4. To convince: Unity—vital (+) 
Coherence—vital (+) 
Emphasis—vital ® (+) 


A glance at the symbols of the right-hand margin will show 
that as the general speech purpose grows more difficult, so 
does the need of rigor in outlining. To interest demands no 
unity, only slight coherence, but demands careful attention to 
emphasis (or to put it on a psychological basis, it demands a 
knowledge of the audience). Then as the purpose grows pro- 
gressively harder, one after another of these three rhetorical 
principles becomes vital until, when the speaker aims at the 

®This plan of grading these general purposes was developed by 


te C. H. Woolbert, University of Iowa, to whom I am indebted for 
its use. 
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hard purpose of convincing others, both unity and coherence 
must be air-tight, and emphasis at its highest level. 


V. Tue Speciric Purposg or SPEECH 


The four general purposes of speech are useful to start from, 
but never to stop with. To shoot at a whole hillside, bags no 
game. After settling upon the general purpose of the speech, the 
speaker’s next task is to choose, carefully and definitely, just 
what particular response he wants from his audience. His gen- 
eral purpose, let us say, is to convince his audience. But con- 
vince them of what? “To get tacit acceptance, let him have in 
mind only that; to induce another man to change his mode of 
living, he must make that solely the aim of his speech; to make 
him pay money, to vote, to be diligent in business, to serve 
his church or party, he has to keep his eye to that chosen pur- 
pose only. It is a waste of time to ask men to do what is im- 
possible or what is out of the question or already done or not 
worth doing. At a political rally men cannot put their votes into 
the ballot box; but they can be lined up with the party and made 
to favor the party’s candidate. Elderly pew-holders are not 
likely to be induced to go to the foreign field; but their interest 
in missions can be awakened, and they can be induced to sub- 
scribe or give money. A middle-classed congregation cannot with 
profit be harangued Sunday after Sunday on the subject of sin 
and repentance, but it can be enlightened as to ethical values. 
Invariably it pays a speaker to inquire, Just what can I reason- 
ably ask this particular audience to do? What response can I 
look for as they sit there in their seats? Being wise he will 
select the precise action he believes possible for that specific 
gathering. An action fitly chosen offers a start toward success ; 
an action chosen unwisely makes failure certain.” ” 

Let us take a specific application of this choosing a desired, 
single definite action. You may be speaking on the League of 
Nations. You want a response. But what kind of a response? 


7 Woolbert, “Persuasion; Principles and Method,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech Education, March, 1919, p. 103. 
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There must be a fine discrimination made, in the light of your 
particular audience, and your particular occasion, of just what 
action you can in reason aim at and get. Among a host of fine 
shades of action, you might choose one of the following: 
(1) Vote for Senator Jones who favors our joining the League. 
(2) Ally yourself with our organization to promote its cause 
in this country. (3) Give money to the cause. (4) Work for it. 
(5) Win converts for it. (6) Pass a resolution in favor of it. 
(7) Accept my proposition that, whether the United States en- 
ters the League or not, for the world at large it is essential. 
(8) Go out of this room prepared to weigh and consider it 
further. (9) Soften your animosity toward the League. An 
audience that will respond to one of these actions might posi- 
tively balk at responding to another. So the success of the 
speech will hang by the slender thread of whether you choose the 
correct definite action. Nor can you evade the choice by firing 
blindly along the whole line, for no one of these definite actions 
allows use of the same speech. 

Woolbert groups the possible demands for action into “a few 
well-recognized classes: Observe, Perceive clearly, Think this 
over, Accept this doctrine, Renew your faith, Strengthen your 
determination, Change your mind, Reverse your attitude, Pre- 
pare yourself for future action, Ally yourself, Take an active 
part, Subscribe, Join, Buy, Pay, Vote, Go, Give, Give all, Die 
if need be.” ® 


VI. THe MEasurE OF A SUCCESSFUL SPEECH 


The question often arises, “What is a successful speech ?” 
Since the question is so closely akin to the speech purpose it 
may well be discussed here. “Were Lincoln’s speeches in his de- 
bate with Douglas, successful speeches even though he lost the 
senatorship? Could that masterful address to the jury by 
William H. Seward in behalf of the negro, William Freeman, be 
classed as a successful speech although the jury returned a 
unanimous verdict against him? Could Burke’s immortal appeal 


8 Idem, p. 105. 
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for conciliation with America be rated as a successful speech 
when his proposal was voted down by the House of Commons? 
. . . It might be well in answering this question to distinguish 
between a successful speech and a great speech. The first is 
judged by its attainments, the second by its qualities. It is cer- 
tain that many successful speeches are not great speeches—they 
succeed because of an easy target, a friendly audience, or lack 
of opposition. It is equally certain that a great speech may, 
against blind passion, prejudice, ignorance, or bribery, likewise 
be unsuccessful.” ® 

Obviously, before we can know whether a speech is successful, 
we must know what definite response the speaker wants. The 
hunter who shoots at a bear and hits a fellow hunter instead, is 
hardly a successful hunter. Nor is the speaker who aims at votes 
and gets laughter. This brings us often to a fine discrimination. 
To illustrate, 


If Burke, in his appeal before the House of Commons for con- 
ciliation with America, actually had in mind only the immediate 
object of gaining votes in that house, then his speech—profound 
and excellent though it is—could scarcely be rated as a success. 
But if Burke had for an object . . . [as some persons contend] not 
of gaining votes already bought and paid for by George III, but 
of reaching beyond parliament and carrying his appeal to the 
whole British nation, then his appeal was an undeniable success. 
Here again we must distinguish between a great speech and a suc- 
cessful one. No matter how one may choose to rate the success of 
Burke’s effort there is but one pedestal upon which we can place its 
qualities.2° 


Again, in determining the success of a speech we must know the 
progress it makes toward attaining its goal, for the success of 
any speech is determined, not by whether it carries the day, but 
by how far it moves toward that goal. 


It is obviously ‘ridiculous to demand that every speech, to be 


9 This quotation and most of the ideas that follow are taken from 
my article “What is a Successful Speech” in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Education, November 1925, p. 372. 

10 [dem, p. 375. 
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called successful, must win an election or gain a majority. One 
speaker might face an easy task and succeed with a poor speech 
whereas another speaker, confronted by a vastly bigger task—a 
task perhaps too big for any single speech—may gain many con- 
verts, cast doubts in many other minds of the opposition, yet fail 
to carry the day. But if it has advanced its cause farther than the 
first speech it is the more successful of the two. To deny this would 
be as ridiculous as contending that a high jumper who cleared the 
bar neatly at three feet jumped higher than another who failed 
to clear it at six feet. Suppose a legislature is arrayed 74 to 26 
against a tax reform bill until some able proponent, making a last 
minute speech for the bill, so shakes up the vote that it shifts to 
52 to 48, but still against the bill. Is-the speech that changes 22 
votes a failure simply because the bill is lost? Would it not in 
fact be a more successful speech than another one which might gain 
just the three more votes necessary to carry the measure? I be- 
lieve we might go even farther than this. A speech that stirs up 
doubts in our minds, shakes our convictions, even though it does 
not change our vote or any other vote, is still a successful speech. 

It does not follow, then, that because Lincoln’s debate with 
Douglas failed to elect him senator, it was therefore a failure. If 
it gained any votes for Lincoln and lost any for Douglas then, for 
Lincoln, it was a success. Nor can we forget that Lincoln’s avowed 
purpose, higher than his desire for election as senator, was to pre- 
vent Douglas from becoming president in 1860. Here again he was 
successful. Because William Jennings Bryan three times toured the 
United States as a presidential candidate and each time was de- 
feated, does not lead us to believe that he was a failure as a 
speaker. If we weigh the attitude of his audience—some friendly, 
some neutral, some hostile—and can say that he aroused his sup- 
porters to enthusiasm, won votes from the independent voters, or 
created doubts in the minds of his opponents, then he was a success- 
ful speaker.1! 


VII. Summary 


The speech purpose, then, bears upon every phase of speech 
preparation and delivery. It may determine the speaker’s sub- 
ject ; it must determine his mode of procedure and his choice of 
speech materials; and in the final reckoning it offers a basis of 
measurement upon the degree of success that the speech has at- 


11Jdem. p. 376. 
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tained. John Quincy Adams in his lectures upon Rhetoric and 
Oratory devoted one whole lecture to what he termed, “The 
State of Controversy.” By this term he meant “The mark at 
which all the speaker’s discourse aims,” or in other words, the 
speech purpose. He closed this stimulating lecture with the sig- 
nificant remark that, while too often we are tempted to look for 
the merits and demerits of a speech at some unusual word, some 
grammatical anomaly or some flashy metaphor, yet, “these are 
the trappings and suits of oratory. They can no more qualify 
the auditor to pronounce upon the character of a discourse than 
a pearl necklace can enable you to judge of a woman’s beauty, 
or a diamond ring can indicate to a surgeon the soundness and 
vigor of a man’s constitution. The state of cause [speech pur- 
pose] is the inward man; the imternus homo of the anatomists. 
Here is the seat of life; here all the functions of vitality are 
performed; and here alone the nature of the being is found. 
But this is not to be discerned by a vacant eye, roaming without 
direction over the surface. As speakers, then, or as hearers, let 
your first attention always be directed to the state of con- 
troversy. . . . Were I required to point out any one thing, 
which most forcibly discovers the inventive powers of a speaker, 
the infallible test of oratorical ability, the stamp, which dis- 
tinguishes the orator from the man of words; I should say, it is 
the adaptation of the speech to the state of the controversy.” 1 


EXERCISES 


1. Study five assigned speeches, preferably speeches with which 
you are already familiar. Consider the speech situation in which 
they were given. Then determine: 


A. The speaker’s general purpose. _ 
B. The speaker’s specific purpose (i.e. desired response). 
C. Whether in your opinion the speech moved toward, or 


reached, that purpose. 


2. Suppose you were called upon to make the following speeches. 
What would be your general purpose? Your specific purpose? 


12 Vol. I, p. 204. 
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A. An argument at a student mass-meeting, favoring a change 
in your student constitution. 

B. An after-dinner speech at a fraternity banquet on “Separating 
dross from pure gold in college freshmen.” 

C. An address at a Y. M. C. A. meeting discussing the need of 
religious leadership on the campus. 

D. A class room speech on “How I went to Europe on a cattle- 
boat.” 

E. A lecture to a college historical club on “Who started the late 
war?” 


3. List eight speech situations, so selected that two of these 
situations will be fitted to interest the audience, and two each to 
stimulate, to inform and to convince. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE SPEECH 


I. Tue INtRopucTIoN. 
A. Purposes. 
1. To secure favorable attention. 

2. To explain. 

B. Kinds of Introductions. 
1. Personal. 
. Humorous. 
. Reference to occasion or surroundings. 
. Reference to theme. 
. Illustration or comparison. 
. Unusual or dramatic. 
II. Tue Discussron. 
A. The Proposition. 
B. The Main Heads. 
1. Chronological order. 
2. Logical order. 
3. Topical order. 
III. Tue Conctusion. 

A. Purposes. 

1. To round out the thought. 
2. To summarize. 
3. To arouse the emotions. 

B. Faults. 

1. New material. 
2. Too long. 
3. Anti-climatical. 

The problem of “disposition”—or the orderly and effective 
arrangement of speech material is perhaps best understood if 
we examine it under the commonly accepted separate divisions 
of introduction, discussion, and conclusion.’ It will be well to 


Amn B&W bd 


1 This speech division is an inheritance of ancient lineage. To be 
sure, Aristotle named four divisions—exordium, statement, proof and 
peroration (Rhetoric, Book III, eA XIII) ; Quintilian named five 

5 
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bear in mind, however, that many speeches are not separated 
into these divisions. Some speeches have no introduction—or are 
all introduction, depending upon the viewpoint. (This is espe- 
cially true of the “This-or-Nothing” structure. See this chapter, 
page 96.) In other speeches there is no marked point of tran- 
sition from the introduction to the discussion or from the dis- 
cussion to the conclusion. 

In general it may be said that these divisions have little to do 
with speeches to interest or to stimulate the audience, but much 
to do with speeches to inform and to convince the audience. In 
all cases however, whether the speech is separated into these 
divisions or not, the principles set forth under the treatment of 
them in this chapter are applicable to beginning, developing, and 
closing a speech. This has been my chief reason for retaining 
the use of these divisions. Let us now consider them singly. 


I. THE INTRODUCTION 
A, PURPOSES 


It is difficult to over-rate the importance of the introduction. 
Here the speaker utters his first words and while he utters them 
the audience is passing judgment upon him. If they find him 
wanting, he loses ground that he may never be able to regain. If 
he commands the situation, his task is henceforth made lighter. 
How, then, may he command the situation? As an aid to under- 
standing this we shall first examine the purpose of the intro- 
duction. Since its object is to prepare the way for the body or 
discussion of the speech, it will follow that it must assume a two- 
fold nature. It must, upon the one hand, command the favorable 
—exordium, statement of facts, proof, refutation, and peroration (In- 
stitutes of Oratory, Book III, Chapter IX); and Cicero named six— 
exordium, statement, proposition, refutation, and peroration. But the 
modern introduction includes within it all that these writers meant by 
“exordium,” “statement,” and “proposition.” Likewise does the modern 
discussion include all that was meant by “proof,” and “refutation,” 
while the modern conclusion covers almost identically what the ancients 
called “peroration.” Since the modern version of this speech division is 


firmly fixed in the popular mind, it is partially also for this reason that 
I have chosen to treat of speech structure under these divisions. 
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attention of the audience and it must, on the other hand, set 
forth in explanation all the preliminary information necessary 
for the audience to understand the discussion. 

1. To Secure Favorable Attention. Favorable attention of the 
audience must be first attained. This was the object of Cicero’s 
exordium which he stated should “render the audience well dis- 
posed, attentive, and open to conviction.” In other words, 
through this favorable attention of the audience their interest 
must be aroused, their indifference must be overcome, and their 
hostility toward the speaker or toward his subject (should there 
be any) must be met and softened—else the speaker’s hardest 
arguments will avail him nothing. 

Of course, if the audience is friendly, interested, and attentive 
at the start, then this part of the introduction may partially, or 
even entirely, be dispensed with. But if it be indifferent, hostile, 
or critical, extra precaution must be given to establishing this 
sympathetic contact. Always the question of interest and atten- 
tion is important and every speaker will do well to sort out with 
utmost care all of the means at his command to arouse it. Treat 
no two audiences alike, unless after thorough consideration you 
feel that the same treatment will be effective in both cases. Per- 
haps no better illustration can be made of how to adapt a speech 
to an audience than to show how a versatile young college 
speaker,” by analyzing his different audiences and using a differ- 
ent introduction for each, was enabled to command the instant 
attention of each one upon the same speech. His speech, en- 
titled The Eleventh Commandment, was upon crime. Having 
commanded wide interest he was invited to give it a number of 
times over the state, yet seldom did he begin it exactly the same 
way. Before a local audience, more interested in the speaker 


than the subject, he began: 


My friends, the oldest question is sometimes the newest. From 
the first record of human crime, the murder of Abel by Cain, down 
to the last crime committed this evening the question of crime has 
confronted society. It is significant that a part of the first code 


2Mr. Maurice G. Robinson. 
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of laws known to society, that divine code handed down from Mt. 
Sinai, dealt with crime among members of society. Two command- 
ments of that code were “Thou shalt not steal,” and “Thou shalt 
not kill.” 


Then before an after-dinner audience laden with a heavy 
meal and demanding with tolerant amusement to be aroused by 
such a youth, he took their measure in these words: 


Gentlemen, I start under a handicap because perhaps some of 
you may be in the same fix as a man I met the other day who said 
he wasn’t much interested in a speech on “the eleventh command- 
ment” because he did not yet know the first ten! 


Finally, in speaking in a city just following the murder of a 
prosecuting attorney, he began by tying his speech to this event 
so prominent in the minds of his auditors: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, the murder of your prosecuting attorney, 
last Wednesday, has made my subject an unusually timely one for 
this audience, for beginning with the first recorded human crime— 
the murder of Abel by Cain—and coming down to this murder 
in your city day before yesterday, the perplexing question of crime 
has baffled society. 


In each case, it will be seen, he secured a point of contact with 
the particular audience before him, that focussed their attention 
upon the importance of his theme. 

Sometimes an indifferent audience may give a speaker grave 
concern. They are interested in neither speaker nor subject and 
until their interest is aroused, no progress can be made. The 
speaker’s task here is to show such an audience how his subject 
affects them—how it has affected them in the past or will affect 
them in the future. Thus in addressing farmers upon the sub- 
ject of “American foreign affairs,” a speaker might quickly over- 
come their indifference to a subject so apparently far removed 
from their interests by pointing out that the welfare of Europe 
was the welfare of the American farmer, that when Europe was 
able to buy American pork in 1920, the price was high and the 
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farmer prosperous, but when pork exports collapsed in 1921, 
pork prices fell to less than fifty per cent. of its former level— 
until farmers went bankrupt, grew radical, sent a farm bloc 
to Congress and gave the old guard politicians grave cause for 
worry. Such an approach, skillfully made, could arouse them to 
an interest in our foreign relations and the contact between 
speaker and audience thus be established. 

Before a critical or hostile audience a speaker has a more 
difficult task. He may gain respect for himself and his cause, or 
he may lose it, through his personal bearing. If he is calm and 
courteous and even tempered, his audience will at least respect 
him, even though they do not like his cause. But, on the other 
hand, if he throws away these advantages and in his wrath, 
boils over, he utterly loses all hopes of gaining any sympathetic 
contact. He loses whatever dignity he may have possessed and 
makes himself ridiculous in the eyes of those whom he seeks to 
persuade. Instead of drawing his audience toward him, the angry 
man pushes them away. 

Before a critical or hostile audience, a skilful speaker will 
not approach his subject from the same direction that he would 
before a friendly audience. But through either his knowledge of 
the subject or of the prejudices of his particular audience, he 
will seek for some common ground upon which both may stand. 
Every young speaker will find an emphatic value in paying care- 
ful attention to this matter of common ground, for common 
ground emphasizes the agreements between speaker and audience 
and minimizes the differences. It therefore promotes good will 
and a sympathetic contact. From two sources * may common 
ground be attained—from common interest and common belief. 
As to common ground of interest, the speaker may stand upon 
the psychological fact that we are drawn to those who share our 
interests—those who may have gone to the same college, come 
from the same town, who belong to the same church-or the same 
political party. The initiation rites of fraternal orders have this 
psychological foundation ; they give a common bond of interest. 


3T have drawn much valuable aid on the subject of common ground 
from Winans, Public Speaking, p. 260. 
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The G.A.R., the United Confederate Veterans, and the Ameri- 
can Legion grew out of the desire for association of those who 
had had a common experience. As to common ground of belief, 
a speaker can find this before almost any audience. Catholics 
and Protestants believe in the same Bible; Jews and Christians 
in the Old Testament; Democrats and Republicans in the 
same constitution and in the same form of government; all 
honorable people in truth, justice, and fair play. 

Emma Goldman, one of the most radical of the “Red” agita- 
tors, managed to win audiences by starting off with a recital 
of how the early American patriots had fought for freedom of 
all kinds and had tried to secure that right to their posterity by 
putting in the constitution a guarantee of freedom of speech. 
With her audience drawn to her upon this common ground, she 
would then appeal for that freedom of speech for which the 
American fathers had fought. She often got it, from even the 
most hostile of audiences, although she used her freedom of 
speech in an effort to tear down the very constitution to which 
she appealed for her rights. During the Civil War Henry Ward 
Beecher went to England and gave a series of speeches in- 
tended to keep England out of the war. At Liverpool, Beecher 
met as hostile an audience as any speaker in modern history. 
It was made up largely of industrial workers thrown out of .em- 
ployment because of the shortage of cotton, a shortage caused 
by the Union blockade of the Confederate States. The streets of 
Liverpool were placarded, Beecher’s life was threatened, and 
both his enemies and friends came to the turbulent meeting 
armed with knives and pistols. Yet in spite of this hostility 
Beecher got control of the meeting and spoke for three hours, 
making a tremendousimpression upon the whole public senti- 
ment of England. His introduction was a model of good tem- 
per, humor, manliness, tact, and of gaining common ground— 
in short of almost everything that, when facing a hostile audi- 
ence, may be used in fulfilling of this first purpose of the intro- 
duction. A part of it is as follows: 4 


# Beecher, Patriotic Addresses, p. 517. 
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I have always held it to be an unfailing truth that where a man 
had a cause that would bear examination he was perfectly willing 
to have it spoken about. (Applause.) And when in Manchester I 
saw those huge placards, ‘““Who is Henry Ward Beecher?” (laugh- 
ter, cries of “quite right,” and applause)—and when in Liverpool 
I was told that there were those blood-red placards, purporting to 
say what Henry Ward Beecher had said, and calling upon English- 
men to suppress free speech—I tell you what I thought. I thought 
simply this—“I am glad of it.” (Laughter.) Why? Because if they 
had felt perfectly secure, that you are the minions of the South 
and the slaves of slavery, they would have been perfectly still. 
(Applause and uproar.) And, therefore, when I saw so much 
nervous apprehension that, if I were permitted to speak (hisses 
and applause)—when I found they were afraid to have me speak 
(hisses, and laughter and “No, no” ),—when I found they considered 
my speaking damaging to their cause (applause )—when I found that 
they appealed from facts and reasonings to mob law applause and 
uproar), I said: No man need tell me what the heart and secret 
counsel of these men are. They tremble and are afraid. (Applause, 
laughter, hisses, “No, no” and a voice: “New York mob.”) Now, 
personally, it is a matter of very little consequence to me whether 
I speak here tonight or not. (Laughter and cheers.) But, one thing 
is very certain—if you do permit me to speak here to-night you 
will hear a man (interruption), you will not find me to be a man 
that dared to speak about Great Britain three thousand miles off, 
and then is afraid to speak to Great Britain when he stands on 
her own shores. (Immense applause and hisses.) And if I do not 
mistake the tone and the temper of Englishmen, they had rather 
have a man who opposes them in a manly way (applause from 
all parts of the hall) than a sneak who agrees with them in an 
unmanly way. (Applause and “Bravo.”) If I can carry you with 
me by sound convictions, I shall be immensely glad (applause), 
but if I cannot carry you with me by facts and sound arguments, 
I do not wish you to go with me at all; and all that I ask is simply 
fair play. (Applause and a voice, “You shall have it, too.”) 


Let us examine this introduction with some detail to see what 
elements Beecher used to soften the animosity of his audience: 


“T have always held it to be an unfailing truth that where a 
man had a cause that would bear examination he was perfectly 
willing to have it spoken about.” Even Beecher’s most bitter op- 
ponents would agree to this; it is a common ground of belief. At 
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the same time it directs the attention of everyone toward the heart 
of the subject. 

“~.. calling on Englishmen to suppress free speech.” Here again 
is common ground of belief—deep rooted through hundreds of 
years in every Englishman. Note that Beecher did not say, “. . . de- 
mand that I be not allowed to speak.” Such a statement might 
have failed to associate such an action with the Englishman’s fierce 
love of free speech. 

“When I found that they appealed from facts and reasonings to 
mob law.’ Here again Beecher seized upon a deep rooted common 
ground—the Englishman’s love of law and order and hatred of 
mob violence. 

“If I do not mistake the tone and temper of Englishmen, they 
would rather have a man who opposes them in a manly way than 
a sneak who agrees with them in an unmanly way.” This is a subtle 
yet genuine compliment—and all people love a compliment if they 
feel it is genuine. It also touches upon another ground—the respect 
that most people have for an honest and courageous man no matter 
what his convictions. 

“If I can carry you with me by sound convictions, I shall be 
immensely glad, but if I cannot carry you with me by facts and 
sound arguments, I do not wish you to go with me at all; and 
all that I ask is simply fair play.’ Here again we have a subtle 
but genuine compliment, for every man, no matter how unreason- 
able he may be in fact, wants to believe that he lives a life of 
reason. Beecher’s words, while taking this for granted, at the 
same time awakened this secret desire. His last words, “fair play,” 
touched another common ground, for love of fair play is funda- 
mental with most people. 


Of course no young speaker, and relatively few speakers of 
any sort, will ever be compelled to face a hostile audience of 
the sort that Beecher met, but every speaker must expect to face 
audiences that are strange, critical, or covertly hostile and the 
principles applied by Beecher before his turbulent mob are the 
principles that any speaker may use before any audience where 
it must be made willing to be convinced. 

2. To Explain. Having established contact with the audience, 
a speaker must yet fulfill the second purpose of the introduction 
before the audience will be ready to understand his message. He 
must prepare their intellects so that the discussion will have its 
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fullest effect. There may be terms to be defined, explanations 
to be made, or issues to be made clear. At the end of this part of 
the discussion normally the speaker will set forth his central idea 
or general theme, although this is not always necessary or even 
desirable. Let us suppose a speaker is to discuss “Atheism.” Now 
there is generally a grand confusion in the mind of the average 
audience as to exactly what constitutes atheism, and what dis- 
tinguishes it from agnosticism, infidelism, skepticism, or free- 
thinking. The wise speaker, before he goes to the heart of such 
a discussion will in some way make clear just exactly what he 
holds atheism to be. His audience will thus be saved from 
confusion. But atheism is a broad subject—one might discuss 
its past history, its present status, its future potentialities, its 
influence on college students, education in general or upon the 
church ; one may argue for it or against it. A speaker will, there- 
fore, ordinarily need to narrow his subject down to the one 
phase which he proposes to discuss and make that phase clear 
to his auditors. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, here again, the specific 
manner of carrying forward this purpose of the introduction 
will vary with every audience and every subject. In general, 
the more familiar the subject to an audience, the fewer explana- 
tions they need; the less familiar, the more explanations. The 
basic rule is to make sure that your audience has a sufficient 
preliminary knowledge of the subject to understand what you 
are talking about. 

We have examined these two purposes of the introduction 
separately, for it is only by so doing that we can understand the 
nature of each. But you must not be led to the erroneous con- 
clusion that in the speech they are always distinct and separate 
one from another. To be sure they may be separate but this is 
not at all necessary. A skillful speaker may explain a subject so 
fascinatingly that it at once commands the interest of his audi- 
tors; or he may begin with an illustration primarily intended to 
gain attention which at the same time explains the nature of his 
subject and gives a hint of the general theme. In both instances 
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the two purposes of the introduction are fulfilled together, and it 
becomes a “two-in-one” affair. This blending of the two pur- 
poses might, for the sake of clearness, be compared to the house- 
wife’s manner of making a cake. Two important ingredients 
(so Iam told) are sugar and flour, and at the beginning they are 
as separate as our two elements of the introduction. But when 
they are stirred together (with other miscellaneous ingredi- 
ents) and baked into the cake, no one can point to one part of 
it and say, “Here is the flour” or to another part and say, 
“Here is the sugar.” They have been inseparably blended. So 
with an introduction. The purposes are separate and so we study 
them separately, but in the hands of a skillful speaker they may 
be blended into one product, as skillfully as the diverse ingredi- 
ents into a cake. 


B. KINDS OF INTRODUCTIONS 


In examining the purposes we have seen what the speaker 
ought to do in the introduction but we have learned little, and 
that only indirectly, of how he ought to do it. It may, therefore, 
help to apply these principles if we examine certain suggestive 
kinds of introductions. In classifying introductions, I have made 
no effort to draw up a “system” into which every introduction 
might be forced, but instead have merely listed certain promi- 
nent and obvious kinds in order that you might draw practical 
aid from the classification.® 

1. The personal introduction or reference to the speaker, is 
perhaps the most commonly used of all. It usually takes the 
anemic form of “I am glad to be here,” “I appreciate the honor 
of speaking,” or “I am unprepared.” Such words not only reveal 
the self-consciousness, egotism, or lack of thought of the 
speaker, but fail to fulfill either purpose of the introduction— 
they detract from the theme rather than command attention for 
it, and they explain nothing. I would advise the young speaker to 

5 Although I have departed rather widely from Professor Hollister’s 


classification, I wish here to recognize a debt of obligation to him. 
See his Speech-Making, p. 115. 
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omit such bromidic remarks from his speech, or if he must 
get them out of his system then to whisper them to himself 
before getting on his feet. Of course there are times, though 
seldom, when a personal introduction is necessary, and ought to 
be used but never should it take an insipid form. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s introduction which was discussed earlier in this chap- 
ter, was personal—it had to be, for it was Beecher the man who 
was the subject of hostility and Beecher the speaker had to 
soften that hostility. Whenever an audience exhibits any hos- 
tility toward the speaker he dares not proceed with his speech 
until he has the audience in a mood at least to give him fair 
attention. Nearly always this requires a personal introduction. 
The famous lecturer, George W. Bain, tells of how he was 
scheduled to lecture in Toronto, Canada, on the day following 
President Cleveland’s Venezuela message to England in which 
he threatened war. Canada was aroused by the message and as 
Bain arose to speak he could see “frost upon the eyebrows of 
every man and icicles in the ears of all the women.” He broke 
down their hostility and swept the whole audience to its feet with 
these words: 


Doubtless many of you have come to hear what an American 
has to say about Venezuela. I must admit I am not acquainted 
with the merits of the question, I suppose, however, the message 
of our President is one of the arts of diplomacy. But I do know 
I speak the sentiment of the best people of my country when I 
say: May the day never dawn whose peace will be broken by 
signal guns of war between Great Britain and the United States. 


“When John and Jonathan forget, 

The scar of anger’s wound to fret, 

And smile to think of an ancient feud, 

Which the God of nations turned to good; 
Then John and Jonathan will be, 

Abiding friends, o’er land and sea; 

In their one great purpose, the world will ken, 
Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” ¢ 


6 Lindgren, Modern Speeches, p. 472. 
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In short, we may say of the personal introduction that it is 
necessary at times and should be used, but that it is flagrantly 
abused by most speakers and should be used cautiously at all 
times. 

2. The humorous introduction is likewise dangerous for a 
serious speech. Unless a speaker is careful it will detract from 
his theme instead of centering attention upon it. Also humor 
is a powerful appetizer—it creates a demand for more and still 
more humor until the audience will be satisfied with nothing but 
humor and tend to resent any effort to bring the subject down 
to a serious level. In a speech humor is valuable, but perhaps 
the least valuable place for it, outside the conclusion, is in the 
introduction. Still I lay down no positive rule that it shall not be 
used but with this caution leave the matter to your judgment 
and experience. In the following illustration Maurice Samuels 
adroitly used a humorous story to begin a serious speech about 
Palestine; but the story perfectly filled both purposes of the 
introduction. Also Mr. Samuels, significantly, after his one 
touch of humor did not add another and still another “good 
one” but applied it instantly to his theme and departed thence: 


There is a story told about a professor who was discussing 
with his colleagues the manner in which the subject of love had 
been treated in a recent novel, when someone interrupted him with 
the question: “Professor, have you ever been in love?” The pro- 
fessor stopped short, answered: “No!” and withdrew from the 
gathering. Several months later he returned to a similar meeting 
with the announcement: “Gentlemen, let us begin the discussion 
all over again: I have remedied the defect!’ I used to think that 
story clever, but its point has disappeared for me, now that, having 
been to Palestine, I stand before you and you ask me: “Well, what 
have you to say?” It seems to me now that the Professor, after 
his adventure, if it was a true adventure, would have been much 
less prepared to discuss the subject than before; the deeper his 
pepe had been the less able he would have been to give them 

orm. 


... Like all of you here I have dreamed of Palestine for 
years.” 


7 Lindgren, Modern Speeches, p. 338. 
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In speaking of the dangers of a humorous introduction I 
have had in mind speeches which had for an end some serious 
purpose. Of course, when the avowed object of the speech is 
entertainment as with many after-dinner speeches and popular 
-lectures, the humorous introduction offers no such dangers. 
That genial humorist and philosopher, Roe Fulkerson, began 
one of his quaintly humorous speeches in the following words: 


Dearly Beloved: The sermon today will be on the topic of dollar 
chasing. The text is taken from the first verse of the first chapter 
of the Gospel of Common Sense, which reads as follows: “What 
does it profit a man if he gain the whole world and leave a rich 
widow?” 8 


3. Reference to the occasion or surroundings will often serve 
as a powerful factor in commanding attention, if the speaker can 
quickly turn the reference to apply to his theme. The advantages 
of such a beginning are obvious; it is concrete, it is novel, there- 
fore it catches attention; again, it may arouse curiosity in the 
audience to see how the speaker will apply it to his theme. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan was unusually adept at this. At the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Baltimore in 1912 a large picture of Jeffer- 
son had been hung in the convention hall, over which appeared 
in large letters the quotation from Tennyson, “He never sold the 
truth to serve the hour.” Bryan, in his fight against the Wall 
Street interests, made dramatic use of the quotation by apply- 
ing the test to them. When he did so Mrs. Bryan, who was also 
in the convention hall, heard one man say to another, “I told 
them he would use that quotation if they put it up there.” 

Daniel Webster likewise began his first Bunker Hill oration, 
delivered in 1825 at the laying of the corner-stone, with a ref- 
erence to his surroundings: 


This uncounted multitude before me and around me proves the 
feeling which the occasion has excited. These thousands of human 
faces, glowing with sympathy and joy, and from the impulses 


8From an address to the International Convention of Kiwanis at 
Denver in 1924. 
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of a common gratitude turned reverently to heaven in this spacious 
temple of the firmament, proclaim that the day, the place, and the 
purpose of our assembling have made a deep impression on our 
hearts.® 


But perhaps no mpre telling use of this method was ever 
made than by Woodrow Wilson in the simple, yet compelling 
words with which he opened a speech at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, on July 4th, 1914: 

We are assembled to celebrate the one hundred and thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the birth of the United States. I suppose that we 
can more vividly realize the circumstances of that birth standing 
on this historic spot than it would be possible to realize them 
anywhere else. The Declaration of Independence was written in 
Philadelphia; it was adopted in this historic building by which 
we stand. I have just had the privilege of sitting in the chair of 
the great man who presided over the deliberations of those who 
gave the declaration to the world. My hand rests at this moment 
upon the table upon which the declaration was signed. We can 
feel that we are almost in the visible and tangible presence of a 
great historic transaction.1° 


4. Reference to the theme is a popular kind of introduction. 
Here the speaker starts by relating the history or importance of 
his subject, by offering explanations or giving definitions. Skill- 
fully done it may arouse a genuine interest; yet poorly done 
it may not only fail to get attention but also bore the audience 
with worn-out facts or irrelevant details. Young speakers are 
perhaps the worst offenders in this matter. Often with a good 
speech they will seemingly pay no attention to the means of be- 
ginning it in an interesting manner, but start with some ex- 
planation dry enough to kill whatever interest their audience may 
have to begin with. Then when this patent deficiency is pointed 
to them as a reason for their failure to arouse interest in their 
subject, they reply with an injured air, “Why, I began with a 
reference to the theme, didn’t I?” But the magic words “refer- 
ence to the theme” are not an Aladdin’s lamp that will give merit 


9Whipple, Spzeches of Daniel Webster, p. 124. 
10 The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol. I, p. 130. 
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to any stale introduction to which they are attached. Careful at- 
tention must be given to the “interest factors” for in them is 
the seat of life. One student searching for a vivid way to arouse 
the interest of a general audience upon the danger of radicalism 
in America, hit upon a familiar allusion which he applied with 
telling effect : 


In the Apocalypse of the Bible, a prophetic passage foretells the 
coming to the earth of four horsemen. They are Conquest, War- 
fare, Famine, and Death. In 1914 the last of these prophecies was 
fulfilled. For four years the Pale Horse and his rider rode through 
Europe; and the fourth part of the earth was laid waste and ten 
millions of its sons were slain. But hardly had the tumult of the 
Fourth Horseman died away, when out of the north came thunder- 
ing another horseman. And the horse that he rode was red, and 
it was blind, and knew not the bridle, for it was the spirit of 
political chaos. And the awful figure that sat on the horse, too, 
was blind. And his brow was low, his jaws massive; and he car- 
ried no weapons other than great hands, gnarled and hardened 
by centuries of hopeless toil. “And the kings of the earth, and the 
great men, hid themselves in dens, and said to the rocks and the 
mountains, Hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the horse. 
For the great day of his wrath has come; and who shall be able 
to stand?” 

Thus, unprophesied, unheralded, came the Fifth Horseman." 


Likewise, William Jennings Bryan, in his lecture, “The Price 
of a Soul,” begins by a quotation which he uses for a text: 


On one side Christ put the world and all that the world can 
contain—all the wealth that one can accumulate, all the fame 
to which one can aspire, and all the happiness that one can covet; 
and on the other side he put the soul, and asked the question that 
has come ringing down the centuries: 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

There is no compromise here—no partial statement of the matter. 
He leaves us to write one term of the equation ourselves. He 


11G. V. Kelly, Fairmont College. The speech referred to above was 
winner of the Kansas State Oratorical Contest and tied for first place 


in the Interstate Oratorical Contest, 1922. 
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gives us all the time we desire, and allows the imagination to 
work to the limit, and when we have gathered together into one 
sum all things but the soul, He asks—What if you gain it all— 
all—att, and lose the soul! What is the profit ? 17 


But a quotation is not the only way of successfully using this 
kind of introduction. Any method which will arouse interest in 
the theme may be considered good. Jeremiah Black, in an ap- 
peal before the Supreme Court on The Right of Trial by 
Jury, began by alluding to the vast importance of the issue at 
stake : 


May it please your honors: I am not afraid that you will under- 
rate the importance of this case. It concerns the rights of the whole 
people. Such questions have generally been settled by arms; but 
since the beginning of the world no battle has ever been lost or 
won upon which the liberties of a nation were so distinctly staked 
as they are on the result of this argument. The pen that writes 
the judgment of the court will be mightier, for good or for evil, 
than any sword that ever was wielded by mortal arm. (Here 
follows a history of the case.) 18 


5. An illustration, or comparison which explains the subject 
or reveals the trend of the speech affords a more vivid begin- 
ning than any method previously discussed. It is not always :ap- 
propriate, nor when appropriate is it always possible, but when 
it can be used without detracting from the theme, it is an almost 
ideal method. Like the fables of AZsop or the parables of Christ, 
it may be used to condense a great truth into a short space. A 
student, making a speech against the present educational fad of 
silent reading, began his speech with this illustration: 


In a recent play with the cryptic title, R.U.R., or Rasson’s Uni- 
versal Robots, a scientist is represented as at last perfecting a 
mechanical device in the shape and actions of a man, which in 
a mere machine-like way can perform the ordinary movements 
of humans, but which cannot feel, reason, nor think for them- 
selves. These pseudo “men” can walk, lift, dig, climb, fetch and 


12 Speeches of William Jennings Bryan, Vol. II, p. 337 
13 Snyder, Great Speeches by Great Lawyers, p. 483. 
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carry, handle machinery and tools, keep books, even take dicta- 
tion, and operate a typewriter. As machines they are amazingly 
satisfactory; they are tireless and uncomplaining; but unfortu- 
nately they must have some human mind to guide them and direct 
them as must any other machine. The story of how they were made, 
of their increase in skill, of their ultimate revolt, though weird, 
is most suggestive. For these figments of a dreamer’s fancy, un- 
real as they must seem, threaten to become a reality in America 
in a most unexpected way. 

I am to talk tonight . . . about a new venture in education, a 
venture hailed by the sponsors as the solution of an acute educa- 
tional problem, even as the dawn of a new day for the youth 
of the land; verily a new way of making men and women. I wish 
to talk about the recent spread of instruction in rapid silent read- 
ing as an educational gospel. I wish to discuss this with boldness, 
and, for a layman, even with presumption. I am going to insist 
that if the enthusiasts of this cult have their way unchecked, our 
schools will send forth, not vigorous men and women able to think 
straight, feel richly, and live sanely in our civilization and our 
society, but a dangerous race of mechanical, mindless, soulless, 
helpless Robots.14 


Similarly, when Daniel Webster arose to make his now fa- 
mous reply to Hayne, he drew together the ends of a running 
argument that in the days preceding had covered the diverse 
subjects of western lands, tariff, internal improvement, section- 
alism and the nature of the constitution, by this striking com- 
parison : 


Mr. President: When a mariner has been tossed for many days 
in thick weather, and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails him- 
self of the first pause in the storm, the earliest glance of the 
sun, to take his latitude, and ascertain how far the elements have 
driven him from his true course. Let us imitate his prudence, and, 
before we float farther upon the waves of this debate, refer to 
the point from which we departed, that we may at least be able 
to conjecture where we now are. I ask for the reading of the 


resolution before the Senate.?® 


14 Mr. J. Russell Lane, University of Tilinois. 
15 Whipple, Speeches of Daniel Webster, p. 227. 
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6. The unusual or dramatic introduction. Almost any intro- 
duction, effectively delivered, can be made dramatic. The last 
two given above, for example, were dramatic in delivery. Any 
introduction which, by illustration, analogy, description, a word 
picture of any kind—paints a vivid image in the mind of the 
audience, may be classed as dramatic; and to that extent this 
kind of an introduction overlaps with others heretofore dis- 
cussed. However, there often may be found unique or unusual 
features to a subject which, aside from other considerations, if 
used in the introduction, can render it dramatic. Wendell Phil- 
lips began his eulogy of Daniel O’Connell by calling attention 
to the uniqueness of the date: 


A hundred years ago today, Daniel O’Connell was born.1® 


Still more striking and dramatic were the unusual features of 
his subject referred to by Henry Watterson, in a eulogy given 
to the Legislature of Kentucky February 22, 1870: 17 


George Dennison Prentice was born in a little old-fashioned 
New England cottage on the outskirts of the village of Preston, 
in Connecticut, December 18, 1802, which came that year, as I 
find by reference to a chronological table, on a Saturday, and was 
attended by a northeast gale that swept down the coast and over 
the country far and near. He died in a Kentucky farm-house, on 
the banks of the Ohio River, ten miles below the city of Louis- 
ville, just before the break of Saturday, January 22, 1870, while 
an untoward winter flood roared about the lonely spot. Between 
the tempest of his coming and the tempest of his going flowed a 
life-current many-toned and strong; often illuminated by splendid 
and varied achievements, and sometimes overcast by shadowy pas- 
sions, struggles, and sorrows; but never pausing upon its journey 
during sixty-seven years, nor turning out of its course; a long 
life and a busy, joining in uncommon measure thought to action, 
and devoting both to the practice of government, the conduct of 
parties, and the cultivation of belles-lettres. For this man was a 
daring partisan and a delightful poet; the distinguished advocate 
of a powerful political organization; a generous patron of arts; 
a constant friend to genius. In violent and lawless times he used 


16 Q’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 443. 
17 Quoted from Shurter’s Rhetoric of Oratory, p. 65. 
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a gun with hardly less effect than a pen, being regarded at one 
time as the best pistol shot in Kentucky. By turns a statesman, a 
wit, a poet, a man of the world, and always a journalist, he gave 
to the press of his country its most brilliant illustrations, and has 
left to the State and to his progeny by all odds the most unique, 
if not the largest, reputation ever achieved by a newspaper writer. 
You recognized these things, and the legislature of Tennessee 
recognized them, when his death was described in the resolutions 
of both assemblies as a “public bereavement.” Such an honor was 
never paid the memory of’ any other journalist. 


In drawing together the gist of this whole matter of com- 
manding interest and attention in the introduction we may sum 
it up in the words of a psychologist, Professor H. A. Over- 
street,** who says: 


/ 1. “Start with a situation—as for example, “A man questioning 
whether two plus two equals four! Whether a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush!” These are “concrete, easily visualized,” 
,Or 5 

2. “Start with something that makes a difference,’ and make 
your audience anxious to pursue their knowledge farther, or 

3. “Start with an effect needing a cause or with a cause imply- 
ing an effect.” This leaves an element unexplained which “acts as 
a whip to our attention . . . (for) the mind will demand the out- 
come,” or 

4. “Present a conflict.... A situation arouses us when two 
forces are at grips; and when we are unsure of the outcome.” 


In closing, I offer a last illustration that may serve to impress 
upon you the importance of these principles. Read carefully the 
following introduction: 


In the Senate of the United States there was a battle, two op- 
posing forces met. Each had its leader; one from the West— 
simple, earnest, powerful, direct—a man of the people; the other 
from the East—silent, austere—the careful steward of corporate 
combinations. The man from the West, the late Senator Dolliver 
from Iowa, threw down the gauntlet in these words: “I hope the 
Senator from Rhode Island will remain here a few minutes.” Mr. 
Aldrich evaded, “I am engaged elsewhere.” But Dolliver pressed 


18 Influencing Human Behavior, Chapter VI. 
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him further, “I want to engage you here.’ And then it was that 
Dolliver pointed out with irresistible satire, that Aldrich’s knowl- 
edge of the tariff was based upon data presented by the hired ex- 
perts of protected industries, that the schedules of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill were based upon information furnished by the tariff 
beneficiaries. Jonathan P. Dolliver is dead, but the spirit of 
Dolliver lives. It is the spirit of the West. It is the spirit of the 
Frontier—the spirit of progress. And as this spirit of western 
democracy moved Dolliver, so it is today taking hold of a people, 
North and South, East and West. It is the spirit that dominates 
the Insurgent movement. 

My theme tonight is Insurgency! Insurgency is a movement to 
overcome oligarchical tendencies which threaten our Republic. A 
battle of the people with a monster—artificial, corporate, soulless— 
with a monster that knows no party lines . . . with a monster that 
wields a mighty power and threatens to control our government. 
Insurgency is a struggle of the people, by the people, for the 
people, to gain control of government.?® 


Now turn back and re-read the last paragraph only, then ask 
yourself why this paragraph alone, without the one preceding, 
fails to command your interest as it does when it follows the 
first paragraph. Is it not because the first one “starts with a situ- 
ation,” “with something that makes a difference,” “with an effect 
needing a cause,’ and with a “conflict.” It stirs our interest, it 
arouses our curiosity and we follow the explanations in the 
second paragraph with unabated interest for it holds the key to 
the thought. But the second paragraph alone, key paragraph 
though it is, loses much of its significance unless our attention 
is aroused by the first paragraph. 


Id 66 


II. Tue Discussion 


We have seen that the purposes of the introduction are to gain 
interest and attention and to set forth the explanations necessary 
for the audience to understand the subject. The purpose of the 
discussion, or main body of the speech, is to develop the subject 
in such a way as to attain the speaker’s end. Since the two sub- 


19 Quoted from J. L. Lardner, “A Question of Method,” uarterly 
Journal 3f Speech Education, January 1917, p. 50. e i 
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sequent chapters of this book deal extensively with style and 
persuasion—both of which relate to the discussion—I shall 
treat here only that element which the Romans called “disposi- 
tio,” or the orderly arrangement of speech material. 


A. THE PROPOSITION 


You will recall that in Chapter III on “The Speech Purpose” 
it was pointed out that evéry good speech must have a specific 
purpose, must seek a definite response. To get this response the 
speaker must phrase the demand for it into a proposition. 

A word of warning about the speaker’s proposition. Many 
students, grounded in the theory of English composition, assume 
that by a proposition is meant the speaker’s theme or thesis. 
But a proposition includes more. A central theme looks within 
to the rhetorical unity of the speech. The proposition looks 
through the subject and beyond to the audience. A central theme 
stops with guaranteeing rhetorical unity. But rhetorical unity 
alone never won a convert. So the proposition adds a plus— 
the plus of a speech purpose. 

Let us take an illustration. Suppose we are to speak on the 
evils of war. Converted into a central theme this would be “wars 
are an evil.’’ But a speech built around such a proposition would 
be not only broad, but thin and purposeless. It takes no measure 
of the audience or of the purpose of speaking. So we look be- 
yond the central theme at our audience. What definite response 
do we expect of them? Do we wish them to think this over, 
accept this doctrine, arouse themselves to the danger of war, 
or to subscribe, vote, join, or pay to prevent wars in the future? 
Clearly much depends upon which of these purposes we choose 
and the purpose must be tempered by the special attitude of the 
audience. Let us suppose we have an audience indifferent to the 
evils of war that we want to jolt out of their complacency. Our 
response, put generally, would be “arouse yourselves to this 
danger.” This is our desired response. 

How can we achieve it? Obviously it must be through touch- 
ing off some responsive spring. In other words, we must convert 
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our theme and purpose into an impelling proposition which, “if 
accepted as true, brings the desired response.” So we ask our- 
selves: What interests, motives, or wants can be reached in 
our hearers by this subject? Finally, after consideration of 
both audience and purpose, we settle upon this proposition: 
“The Financial Cost of Modern Wars Threatens the Collapse 
of our Credit System.” Plainly this proposition can be termed 
“impelling” since it touches off the deep-seated human instinct 
of self-preservation and if “accepted as true” will bring the 
desired response. Here we have a genuine proposition which 
looks beyond the subject at the audience, which adds to mere 
rhetorical unity the “imperative plus” of a purpose. Our task 
now is to bring up sufficient and proper speech material to 
impel the audience to accept this proposition. 


B. THE MAIN HEADS 


If we study closely the structure of well organized speeches 
we find that the proposition is supported by a very few main 
heads, or topics, and these, in turn, are developed by subordinate 
ideas. In actual analysis of the structure of different speeches, 
these main ideas will be found usually to vary from two to five 
in number with more speeches possessing the former number 
than the latter. The chief difference between a long and a short 
speech is not so much in number of main ideas that it contains 
as it is the extent to which those main ideas are developed. Thus 
Daniel Webster in his address to the jury in the White Murder 
Case, an address nearly four hours in length, presented but two 
issues: (1) Captain White was murdered in pursuance of a 
conspiracy to which the prisoner at the bar was a member; (2) 
the prisoner’s part in this conspiracy was such as to make him a 
principal, rather than accessory in committing the murder. There 
was no need of more divisions; these two exhausted the ques- 
tion, and to have broken them up into seven or eight main 
divisions would have made it far more difficult for the jurors 
to have carried each of them distinctly in mind. As a general rule 
it may be said that, so long as the main divisions of a speech 
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fully develop the theme, the fewer the better, since an audience 
can more easily remember the fewer number. 

The selection and wording of these main heads demand care- 
ful attention. It is not sufficient merely to divide the proposition 
into logically proportioned topics and to phrase them accurately 
—although of course this is highly important. The speaker must 
always remember his audience,—their likes and dislikes, their 
interests, their wants. And remembering the audience, he must 
select and phrase main heads which touch off their “springs of 
response.” *° Here is where the typical intercollegiate debater is 
prone to fail. With a mind saturated by a cold logical brief, he 
sets out to prove that X Policies should be adopted because: 


I. They are sound in principle. 
II. They are practical. 


But even if proved, these propositions do not touch off our 
acting nature. We are not moved to want these changes merely 
because they are sound and practical. Men do not fight and die 
because they cherish a cause as “practical,” but because they 
identify such a cause with conquest, leadership, wealth, patri- 
otism, honor, or some other deep-seated human want. So instead 
of planning a case on such unresponsive propositions as “sound 
in principle,” and “practical,” our debater will do well to search 
for responsive motives within his hearers’ psychological make-up 
to which he may appeal. Not for a moment is it meant to dis- 
card logic; rather to use logic plus psychology instead of logic 


alone. 
Consider how the versatile Beecher did this before that turbu- 


lent mob at Liverpool. His first topic was: 


is Your welfare depends upon having customers to buy your 
manufactured goods. 


He struck a want (personal welfare or acquisitiveness, see 
page 177) present in all peoples at all times but especially pres- 
ent in this audience sprinkled with unemployed workers. After 

20 For a fruitful discussion of this, see Woolbert, “Persuasion : Prin- 
ciples and Methods,” Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, May 
1919, p. 215. 
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thoroughly expounding this proposition, Beecher proceeded to 
the next : 


II. The free North will furnish this market upon which your 
welfare depends; the slave South will not. 


Without going into the remaining parts of the speech, you 
can see that these two propositions, if accepted as true, would 
have left that audience wholly favorable to Beecher’s cause. And 
precisely because so many did partially or wholly accept these 
impelling topics, this speech made a profound impression upon 
all England. But suppose Beecher had argued: 


I. Slavery is impractical. 
II. Freedom is sound in principle. 


I leave you to guess the foredoomed result! 

In what order shall a speaker present his main ideas of the 
speech? There are three from which to choose. 

1. Chronological Order. This method arranges events in 
their natural time order of occurrence. It is obviously unsuited 
for most kinds of speeches. Rarely, if ever, would it be suited 
to a speech with the general purpose of convincing an audience. 
Of speeches to stimulate the audience the only place where it 
would ordinarily occur would be in a biographical eulogy which 
started with the birth and ended with the death of the person 
commemorated. Yet in this day even eulogies are seldom bio- 
graphical but selective instead, and so are topical rather than 
chronological. On the other hand to interest or inform the 
audience certain speeches, which are of inherently simple 
structure, lend themselves to a chronological order as, for ex- 
ample, a lecture on travels, reminiscences, or an explanation of 
how to bake bread. 

As a method of arrangement the chronological order plays a 
more important part in the arrangement of certain small sections 
within the speech—of sub-ideas—than of the speech as a whole, 
for very often a speech, topically or logically arranged as a 
whole, will need a chronological development of some one or 
more particular sections of it. Thus Abraham Lincoln arranged 
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his Cooper Institute speech in a topical order, then developed his 
first topical main division by a.chronological order, as follows: 


I. The majority of the Fathers who framed our } Topical (com- 
constitution believed that there was nothing in| pare with main 
the original document which forbade congress tof division II be- 
control slavery in the territories. low.) 


2 A. In 1784, four of the framers showed this 
PR ia iniate wes 
B. In 1787, two of the framers showed this 


C. In 1789, seventeen of the framers showed Chronolog- 


this Dyeeswexs ical—1784, 
: 1737, %. 


F. In 1820, one of the framers showed this 


II. They also believed that there was nothing in the amend- 
ments to the constitution which forbade congress to control slavery 
in the territories. 


The chronological order of arrangement, then, is the least used 
of all and, as a structure for the whole arrangement, is entirely 
unsuited to the higher ends of speech. It is more often used to 
effectively set forth sub-ideas of the speech than as an order for 
the whole speech. 

2. Logical Order. In the logical order of arrangement one 
seeks to find some order inherent in the laws of reasoning. Such 
a mode of arrangement does not lend itself to commemorative 
addresses, sermons, or lectures, but only to argumentative ad- 
dresses upon questions of fact or of policy—as in the court 
room, the legislative hall, and on the political stump. It is this 
logical order of arrangement which is expounded in treatises 
upon argumentation and debate under what is called “issues”— 
which we may define as “the ultimate, irreducible, essential 
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matters of fact or of principle . . . upon which the conclusion 
of the question hinges.” ** By applying the laws of reasoning to 
the subject, one is able to find and arrange these “irreducible” 
points, upon which the conclusion of the question hinges, in 
their inherently logical order. It is not our purpose here to 
undertake any extended study of these laws of reasoning—we 
must leave that to the texts upon debate. As a practical aid to 
those seeking arrangement in the logical order, however, we may 
examine certain “stock issues” or general questions which might 
be used as a starting point toward a logical arrangement : 


I. Do we need any change of policy in the subject I am dis- 
cussing? That is, 


A. Are there any existing evils, or any threatened evils? 
B. If so, are these evils due to defects in the present policyr 


II. Would the changes which I advocate better conditions? That 


A. Would it change the present conditions enough to remove 
the threatened or the existing evils? 

B. Might it not introduce new evils worse than the present 
ones ? 22 


It will at once be seen that such a preliminary analysis cannot 
be applied to all questions. On the one hand, it cannot well be 
applied to questions that do not deal with continuous problems. 
That is, although it might be applied to such questions as treat of 
“education,” “religion,” “industry,” “law,” and “government’”’— 
since each of these factors must always be with us in some form 
or other whether we will or no—yet it cannot well be applied to 
special temporary problems that arise from time to time. For 
example, take the question arising at the close of the late war 
whether we should cancel our governmental loans to the allies. 
This question was not, like education, one that must always re- 

21 Q’Neill, Laycock and Scales, Argumentation and Debate, p. 43. 

227 have adapted these questions from the excellent chapter on 


“Surveying the Proof” in Shaw’s Art of Debate. Students will find this 
whole chapter worthy of study. 
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main with us. We could not ask ourselves whether we needed “a 
change in our present policy” for we had no present policy. 
Again, such a plan of analysis cannot be applied to a question 
of fact as distinguished from a question of policy—that is, a 
question of whether a thing is true as distinguished from a 
question of what policy we ought to adopt on a certain problem. 
To illustrate, if we are discussing whether we ought to change 
our tariff laws, we have a question of policy and we can submit 
it to our plan of analysis, but if we are arguing whether the 
tariff is a benefit to the farmer this is a question of fact and we 
cannot submit it to our plan for we cannot ask ourselves, as 
does the first question of our analysis, if we need a change of 
policy when we are not advocating a policy. 

Where the analysis can be applied, however, it may be found 
helpful, for it deals with inherently logical questions. The first 
question, “Do we need any change?” is based upon the sound 
fact that people will not listen to any argument for a proposed 
change unless they are led to see that present conditions are 
not satisfactory (and such is the ingrained conservatism of 
human nature that we often refuse to want a change even after 
we know that existing conditions are unsatisfactory). The 
second question, “would the changes which I advocate better 
conditions?” obviously must, in some way or other, be an- 
swered in the mind of anyone who accepts the change, for 
people are wary of “jumping from the frying pan into the 
are.’ 

In applying this analysis, you must be most emphatically care- 
ful not to use it crudely. These questions do not form a mold 
into which all propositions may be poured. Rather must they be 
bent and changed until they fit the proposition. They must be 
refined and applied concretely. Suppose we are discussing tax 
changes and are advocating a state income tax. We start with 
“Do we need a change?” but we do not stop there. We apply it 
specifically: “Is our present property tax system unsatisfac- 
tory?” So far, good, but it is still too broad. We narrow it 
farther. We ask: “Is our property tax system just to all classes 
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—farmers, merchants, industrialists; owners of real property, 
of intangible securities?” 

Now we have it specifically applied. But we go still farther. 
“If it is not just, then does this injustice arise from inherent 
defects in the system of property taxation?” Then on to our 
second general question, which we break up into small segments 
that fit the peculiar nature of the subject—“Would an income 
tax remove the injustices of the property tax?” “Would it more 
fairly tax according to ability to pay?” “Would it drive indus- 
tries out of the state?” “If adopted, could private incomes be 
accurately ascertained?” Out of this series of specific questions 
we select those which are essential in persuading our particular 
audience to accept our conclusion. Since the latter questions here 
given are dependent upon the answers to the first, the arrange- 
ment will almost take care of itself. 

It may help to lay out, in chart form, the plan that a speech, 
arranged in logical order, might take: 


I. Introduction VII. Conclusion. 
— gaining atten- 

tion 
—explanations, etc, 


Il. Effects, or External 


VI. Results of the  applica- 
manifestations of the evil. 


tion; refutation against pos- 
sible objections. 


III. Causes of these effects, or 
deeper significance of the external 
manifestations, 


V. Explanation of the remedy ad- 
vocated, and application to the 
problem. 


IV. Destructive Climax, intended to overcome con- 
servatism and bring the audience to a recognition 
ai by a result of these evils, some change is really 
needed. 
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In giving this chart to my classes, I have always done so 
with misgivings for fear that they might be tempted to stop 
using their powers of analysis and lie down upon it as an auto- 
matic, fool proof contraption. Yet after several years of ex- 
perimentation, I still find that even the best students attest to 
finding it helpful. As one of them said, “I don’t use it to stay 
with, but to start from.” So in the hope that you too may use it 
to start from, I set it down here and label it, “Handle with care!” 

3- Topical Order. By far the most common manner of ar- 
rangement is the topical order. As the name implies, the speaker 
breaks the speech theme into various parts, or topics, and ar- 
ranges them in their most effective order. This order is suitable 
for almost every type of speech. It possesses certain advantages 
even in speech where chronological order could be used, or in 
argumentative speeches where the logical order is possible. Thus 
if one chooses to give a speech of entertainment about a trip 
through Yellowstone Park, instead of giving a narrative of the 
trip (chronological order) one might arrange the material topi- 
cally by discussing (1) Tourist accommodations, (2) Moun- 
tains, (3) Lakes and geysers, (4) Fishing, and (5) Animals. 

If pressed for time, one could discuss any one or two of these 
topics. Again, if one chose to give a selective eulogy (instead of 
a biographical) of some great man, one might discuss (1) the 
extent of his influence, (2) the sources of his influence, (3) his 
abilities as a lawyer (teacher, doctor), as an orator, as a leader, 
as a statesman, and (4) his probable place in history. 

Since these four phases might prove far too long for an ordi- 
nary eulogy, here again one might limit one’s self to one or 
perhaps two of these topics. Most lectures are topically arranged. 
Dewitt Talmage, for instance, arranged that most popular of 
his lectures on “Big Blunders,” in the following topical order : 


I. Blunder the first: Multiplicity of occupations. 
II. Blunder the next: Indulgence in bad temper. 
III. Blunder the next: Excessive amusement. 
TV. Blunder the next: The formation of unwise domestic relation. 
V. Blunder the next: Attempting life without a spirit of en- 
thusiasm and enterprise. 
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Likewise each “blunder” was topically subdivided and copi- 
ously illustrated. 

Sermons also are usually arranged in topical order. Indeed 
there is ordinarily no other method of arrangement possible, for 
a spiritual discourse does not lend itself to either logical or 
chronological treatment. An excellent example of topical ar- 
rangement in sermons may be found in Phillips Brooks sermon 
to young men on “The Symmetry of Life,” from which the 
explanatory part of the introduction, setting forth the plan of 
arrangement, is here given: 


There are three directions or dimensions of human life to which 
we may fitly give these three names: Length and Breadth and 
Height. The length of a life, in this meaning of it is, of course, 
not its duration. It is rather the reaching on and out of a man, 
in the line of activity and thought and self-development, which is 
indicated and prophesied by the character which is natural within 
him; by the special ambitions which spring up out of his special 
powers. It is the push of a life forward to its own personal ends 
and ambitions which spring up out of its own special powers. The 
breadth of a life, on the other hand, is its outreach laterally, if 
we may say so. It is the constantly diffusive tendency which is 
always drawing a man outward into sympathy with other men. 
And the height of a life is its upward reach toward God, its 
sense of childhood; its consciousness of a Divine Life over it, 
with which it tries to live in love, communion, and obedience. 
These are the three dimensions of life—its length and breadth and 
height—without the due development of all of which no life be- 
comes complete. The life which has only length, only intensity of 
ambition, is narrow. The life which has only length and breadth, 
intense ambition and broad humanity, is thin; it is like a great 
flat plain, of which one wearies, and which sooner or later wearies 
of itself. The life which to its length and breadth adds height, 
which to its personal ambition and sympathy with men adds love 
and obedience, to God, completes itself into the cube of the eternal 
city and the life complete. (Italics mine.) 7% 


The question here arises as*to what order should be followed 
in arranging the several topics of a speech. While there is no 
place in a speech for a weak topic or argument, naturally there 


23 Sermons of Phillips Brooks Vol. II, p. 113. 
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are some that will be much stronger than others. In a purely 
logical order of development, as we saw in the discussion of it, 
the order is usually determined by the demands of logic, but 
in a purely topical order we have several possible choices. The 
final arrangement must be made in light of the particular audi- 
ence before which the speech is to be given. Ordinarily the order 
of climax—strong, stronger, strongest—is best, for it allows the 
importance of each division, and with it the interest of the 
hearers, to rise with each successive step until the highest and 
most important is left as the final impression. But before an au- 
dience critical or hostile—one prejudiced in any way—the weak- 
est argument cannot be placed first however, else the speaker 
may not get a hearing at all. Here we must begin with one of 
the stronger arguments and if the audience is very prejudiced, 
it had best be our strongest. Then when we have battered down 
opposition with our heaviest artillery, we can follow up with 
lighter weapons. 

Yet in placing our strongest argument first, we do not ordi- 
narily dare to reverse the order entirely. To do this would give 
us an anticlimax, would make us close with our weakest argu- 
ment, which might lead to a reaction, a sort of mental counter- 
offensive, in the minds of those who, covertly, are still preju- 
diced. To avoid this we could place our weakest argument in the 
middle and so have the order—strongest, strong, stronger. In 
fact some authorities hold that the weakest arguments should 
always be placed in the middle, that before even an unpreju- 
diced audience we should advance first one of our stronger ar- 
guments because of its superior power to gain attention. The 
normal order would then be—stronger, strong, strongest. It is, 
of course, impossible to set down an abstract rule as to this. 
Every speaker must, after weighing his arguments in relation 
to his audience, determine the order for himself. 

There is one restriction, however, that no effective speaker 
can violate with impunity. He cannot start with an argument 
which arouses antagonism and expect to gain his end. He must, 
if he hopes for success, begin with the argument that arouses the 
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least antagonism, that has the most common ground, in short 
with the one that—not logically but psychologically—is the 
strongest. Patrick Henry in his “Appeal to Arms” struck fire be- 
fore he had finished, but he started with a modest introduction, 
then, without stating his proposition swung very tactfully into 
evidence showing what his auditors already half believed but 
did not openly confess—that ultimately there was no hope of 
peace with England. Not until he had advanced his evidence on 
this argument, did he lash out with his second and main argu- 
ment that “We must fight!” Had he reversed this order and so 
aroused antagonism with his first words, the millions of school- 
boys who have mutilated his “Give me Liberty or Give me 
Death,” for five generations, might perforce have been robbed 
of their oratorical thunder—for, to change the figure, it would 
have proved a dud. 

We might well pause here to pay special attention to a recently 
discussed method of peculiar effectiveness in an arrangement of 
argumentative speeches. There are those who hold that the 
method arises from system peculiarly its own, a system which 
they call “implication,” or “the natural procedure in argument.” 
There are others who hold that it involves no new method but is 
merely the “rhetorical plan” of a speech as distinguished from 
the “narrowly argumentative.” *+ 

While the controversy is waged, however, let us apply our- 
selves to the system, for whether it be a whole system of its 
own or merely a chip off of a larger system, whether it be a 
“natural procedure in argument” or just a “rhetorical plan,” it 
is a valuable mode of procedure for a speaker face to face with 
the practical task of inducing others to accept his conclusions. 
For an understanding’ of its principles, let us turn to the ex- 
planation of it given by one of its proponents.?® 

24For the fruitful discussion of this question see Gladys Murphy 
Graham, “Logic and Argumentation,” Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education, November 1924 and again “The Natural Procedure in Argu- 
ment, idem, November 1925; H. A. Wichelns, “Analysis and Synthesis 
in Argument, idem, June 1925. Also letters in the Forum of the Quar- 
terly Journal for both February and April 1926. 


25 Gladys Murphy Graham, “The Natural Procedure in Argument,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, November 1925, p. byl ; 
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“Its plan is simply to portray a situation which gradually, of 
itself, without compulsion or contention on the part of the 
speaker, through the compelling power of a developing situation 
makes evident to the mind of the hearer the necessity of one 
certain solution. [Italics mine.] The method is not, in the ortho- 
dox and generally accepted sense, argumentative; rather it is 
that of exposition with a goodly dash of narration and descrip- 
tion. Technically it does not argue; it merely sets forth—yet 
slowly, definitely as it proceeds, the lines of descriptive develop- 
ment begin to converge and it becomes compellingly evident to 
each thinking mind that such a set of conditions implies, necessi- 
tates, one thing, the conclusion toward which an approach has 
been, from the beginning, being made. It is argument in a very 
true sense, its aim is to convince and persuade, yet it is argument 
of which exposition, narration and description are handmaidens. 

“To briefly illustrate movement and general method, first as 
seen in a powerful piece of argument which of necessity worked 
from background: Probably the most noted British authority 
on Russia was to speak to an American audience concerning the 
Russian Revolution at a time when the stir over the vicious 
character of Bolshevism carried with it the belief that the revolu- 
tion was simply a precipitate and unwarranted uprising of a 
vicious lower class and a thing for which that lower class was 
wholly responsible. The speaker wished to prove that such was 
in no way the case. His proposition to be established was, badly 
put, ‘The revolutionary group in Russia was not responsible for 
the revolution. The upper classes, not the revolting lower class, 
were the real causal factors.’ 

“Given his desire and the state of mind of the audience what 
was his method of development to be? By no means that pre- 
scribed by brief structure, statement of proposition, the enumer- 
ation of the contentions and antagonizing points to be estab- 
lished and their subsequent superimposed proof [i.e., logical 
order, so called, of arrangement]. Instead he began far away 
from the revolution with a selective, rapidly moving story- 
picture—Russia with its physical conditions, the nature of its 
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people, its crushing autocracy, its oppressions; Russia in the 
war and the unnecessary slaughter, the crippled rising from the 
field of the dead and going back to say that they had gone up 
like sheep, unarmed, a mass of humanity hurled against machine 
guns. It was not emotionally done; it was simply fact piled on 
fact, picture put up beside picture, until the very pressure of it 
demanded the conclusion. The situation being what it was, one 
thing must come. The speaker’s conclusion, which at the begin- 
ning would have been foreign to the audience, hostilely received, 
was at the close but the result of its own thinking. It fairly 
rushed ahead of him to it. Because it had accepted the non- 
contentious background of the situation, it must accept the con- 
clusion which that situation implied. [Italics mine.] According 
to formal designation the work was not argument—and yet how 
powerfully the speaker had argued and won his point.” 

Let us illustrate further, for through illustration we can better 
grasp the involved principle better than by sheer abstract ex- 
planation. I chanced recently to hear two arguments for the 
League of Nations. One, an intercollegiate debate, presented 
the case in this manner: United States should juin the League 
for three reasons : 


I. It will offer us a clearing house for minor international 
problems (extradition, copyright and patent laws; opium trade, 
world education, etc.). 

II. It will not destroy American sovereignty, for 

Aeae tastes 
Bo es eee 
ITI. It will promote peace, for 


The other, presented by a prominent authority,2° approached 
the problem in a more subtle manner, arousing no antagonism 
from confirmed anti-Leaguers and giving no hint as to what 


26 Dr. Frederick J. Libby, secretary of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War. 
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solution for international troubles he was about to advocate until 
near the end of his speech. The world, he said, had not yet 
settled down from the eruption of 1914. For perhaps half an 
hour he dwelt upon danger spots—the outlet of Danzig which 
divided German territory; Upper Silician settlement which 
stripped Germany of the great majority of her coal fields in the 
east as the cessation of Alsace-Lorraine had done in the west; 
of the friction left from the seizure by Roumania, with allied 
help, of territories from Hungary, and from Russia; of that 
eternal powder magazine, the Balkans; of Russia the storm 
cloud; of Mussolini the reincarnated Cesar with his ideas of 
restoring the Roman Empire; of crumbling empires, trouble in 
Morocco, Algeria, Syria, Egypt and the Sudan, in India; of the 
world significance of the Chinese awakening; of growing Japa- 
nese power—in short of a world condition where, if war should 
break out in one spot, a power train was laid for it to run com- 
pletely around the world and envelop all nations. All of this was 
done without any reference to the League of Nations. It was 
simply a portrayal of a whole world situation. Next the speaker 
exploded the theory that we could save ourselves by relying on 
a larger army and navy. 

Case after case, especially that of Germany, was shown where 
never once had a great armed force saved any nation, but where 
it had often wrought her downfall. Thirdly, the speaker laid 
down the general principles upon which peace must be based. 
These principles he drew from the local town government from 
his home state of Maine. First there must be machinery—such 
as the town government had: its court and its town meeting ; 
secondly there must be developed public opinion, the steam 
power with which to run machinery; thirdly, there must be de- 
veloped good-will, the spiritual force; lastly, there must be offi- 
cers to care for infractions and carry on the business. These 
principles were then applied to our state and national govern- 
ment to show how exactly they were used there. 

Finally, with a few strokes, swift and strong, they were ap- 
plied to the international situation. There must be for machinery, 
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a League and World Court, nations must devote themselves to 
the building of public opinion and of good-will in their schools 
and in the press, a moderate army and navy must be kept to 
take care of infractions. Finally, the speaker drove home his en- 
tire case. The League may not prevent war of course, but it was 
the League or nothing; the United States may be compelled to 
enter with reservations, but we must enter somehow for it was 
the League or nothing; opponents had argued that the League 
had not solved some of its biggest problems, that its decisions 
in other problems had not been fair—all of this was very true, 
but what else was there?—it was the League or nothing; that 
what the machinery lacked now we must give it by building pub- 
lic opinion and good-will. 

It was a powerful argument and the seat of its power was in 
the method of arrangement which so skillfully led the audience 
over a noncontentious narration of facts in the background 
and irresistibly up to the conclusion, that it was the “League or 
nothing.” In an interview afterwards with the speaker, I ven- 
tured to inquire if he was a student of Bosanquet,?? or otherwise 
familiar with discussions of his system. “No,” he replied, “I 
have come to it almost unconsciously, and for this reason: I feel 
that 1f I can paint a fair and true picture of the whole situa- 
tion in such a way that my conclusion, and no other, is necessary 
to complete the picture, then my audience must accept my con- 
clusion or else reject the whole picture to which they have al- 
ready commitied themselves.” 

This method of argument by a peculiar topical arrangement, 
I have set forth with some detail because I feel that its impor- 
tance merits the space. It has been variously styled, ‘““The natural 
method,” “implication,” “the rhetorical plan,’ but perhaps the 
most suggestive name for it, if we must have a name, is the “this 
or nothing’ method. 

It has two advantages. In the first place it starts on common 

27 Bosanquet, an English logician, is accredited by some as being 


the first to set forth as a method this system which he termed “Implica- 
tion.” See his book Implication and Linear Inference. ; 
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ground, arousing no antagonism, with the painting of the picture 
through narration or description. If the picture is adequately 
and fairly painted, even the most prejudiced audience will tend 
to accept it. But one detail is left out, the solution advocated, 
the remedy proposed, yet the picture is so painted that this detail 
must be included to complete the picture or else the whole pic- 
ture which for the most part has been already accepted, must be 
rejected. Its strength arises from the fact that many who have 
willingly gone part way will now go the whole way rather than 
go back and attempt to repaint the whole picture for them- 
selves. In the second place, it leads to reasoning from the whole 
situation, rather than fragmentary parts. One is reminded of 
the couplet once quoted by Ambassador Jusserand: 


The French rather see things in wholes, 
The English rather see holes in things. 


In the light of this it is quite fitting that an Englishman with a 
French name, Bosanquet, should have been the first to set forth 
this method of reasoning from one whole rather than several 
holes. The method of taking several holes in a subject rather 
than the one whole is a popular vogue for shallow thinkers and 
propagandists with an axe to grind which is of more value than 
their evidence. To quote again from Mrs. Graham: “By mutual 
consent the pros tell all the obviously good things concerning a 
proposed move, the cons all the bad, yet it is more than probable 
that only out of the interaction, the evaluation and weighing of 
the two, will arise a realization of its real value or lack of it. 
Take, for example, the arguments of a few years ago on Irish 
independence. . . . In practically all the affirmative argued 
that : 


Ireland should be granted independence, for 
Ireland is ethically a nation, 
Ireland is economically capable of self-support, etc. etc. 


Proximity to England, danger to Empire, etc., were left to- 
tally out of consideration in affirmative calculations, being neg- 
ative arguments. . . . Under the systematic argument plan there 
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would and must be reasoning from and in relation to the whole 
situation [italics mine] and involving evaluative consideration 
of the character and needs of Ireland, plus the position of and 
dangers to England, plus world opinion and world demands, 
etc.,—it is out of such elements taken together and seen as 
an implying whole that a conclusion can be read, a conclusion 
given plausibility by the fact that it is observed as the necessity 
of a fully realized situation.” ** 


III. THE Conclusion 
A. PURPOSES 


The purpose of the conclusion depends somewhat upon the 
end of the speech. Where the speech is of a simple nature the 
purpose is: 

1. To Round Out or Dismiss the Thought. This purpose fol- 
lows inevitably from the nature of things; the speaker has 
presented his thoughts, finished his theme, so now, with a few 
swift strokes, he must bring it to an end with a neatness of 
dispatch that will leave it, not bluntly sawed off at the point of 
stopping, but skillfully rounded out and completed. Thus, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, at the reception given him in his home city 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1906 following his trip around the 
world, rounded out the thought in his speech of response with 
these words: 


Tonight we shall not rest on the trembling bosom of the mighty 
deep; we shall rest rather on these billowy plains of the bound- 
less West, and I am sure that the alfalfa-scented air of these lands 
will be sweeter than the spicy breezes of Ceylon. And I know that 
in our home upon the hill where we can meet you and talk over 
the days when we have been absent we will be far happier than 
we would be in any castle on the Rhine. 29 


In a different way, but with the same purpose of rounding out 
28 “Natural Procedure in Argument,” Quarterly Journal of Speech 


Education, November 1925, p. 325. 
29 Speeches of William Jennings Bryan, Vol. II, p. 396. 
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the thought did Henry W. Grady close his informal speech be- 
fore the Bay State Club of Boston in 1889: 


It is likely that I will not again see Bostonians assembled to- 
gether. I therefore want to take this occasion to thank you, and 
my excellent friends of last night and those friends who ac- 
companied us this morning, for all that you have done for us since 
we have been in your city, and to say that whenever any of you 
come South, just speak your name, and remember that Boston 
or Massachusetts is the watchword, and we will meet you at the 
gates. 


“The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head so late hath been: 
The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his own but yester e’en; 
The mother may forget the babe 
That smiled so sweetly on her knee; 
But forget thee will I ne’er, Glencairn, 
And all thou hast done for me.” °° 


With the speeches that aim at a higher type of response, how- 
ever, the conclusion is more complex. It must serve to draw 
together the chief ideas of the speech and to give them a favor- 
able and lasting impression. Let us consider these factors sepa- 
rately. 

2. To Summarize. The purpose of a summary is to draw to- 
gether the parts of the speech so that the memory of the audience 
is refreshed and a final and lasting impression of these parts is 
left in the minds of all hearers. This calls for a recapitulation or 
summary in some form or other. A speaker is often tempted to 
neglect this altogether for, with his own mind so filled with the 
speech structure, he fails to realize how difficult it is for an audi- 
ence to carry in mind, after one hearing, the whole list of argu- 
ments. A reader who becomes confused may go back and review 
but for the hearer there can be no going back; he must ever go 
forward with the speaker. Double care, therefore, must be used 
in driving the arguments home so that the hearers may easily 


30 Orations and Speeches of Henry W. Grady, p. 232. 
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remember them. Says Gardiner on this point: “If you can sum 
up your arguments so that your readers [hearers] will go off 
and unconsciously retail your points to their neighbors, you 
probably have them.” ®t Generally speaking, there are two 
kinds of summaries, formal and informal. 

a. The Formal Summary is a terse recapitulation of the argu- 
ments in one-two-three order, usually employing the identic 
wording as when set forth in the explanatory part of the intro- 
duction. It is often used in intercollegiate debating, in court 
room speeches, and legislative halls. It has the advantage of 
being short, and the disadvantage of being monotonous. Al- 
though possibly suitable for the select court room and legislative 
audience, its effectiveness is doubtful before the ordinary popu- 
lar audience. Even the old Roman authority, Quintilian, advised 
against it for, as he said, “nothing is more offensive than mere 
straightforward repetition.” *? Daniel Webster, however, often 
used it in the court room, although it may be significant that 
he ordinarily restricted his use of it to his arguments before 
judges and avoided it in arguments before juries. 

b. The Informal Summary is generally preferable. It draws 
together the threads of argument less abruptly and more 
adroitly. It restates the argument but is not an identic restate- 
ment. It is more suggestive and if skillfully done can also be 
made very persuasive. An excellent example of a purely’ in- 
formal summary, without any special attempt at persuasion, is 
found in Webster’s summary of the White Murder Case: 


Gentlemen, I have gone through with the evidence in this case, 
and have endeavored to state it plainly and fairly before you. I 
think there are conclusions to be drawn from it, the accuracy of 
which you cannot doubt. I think you cannot doubt that there was 
a conspiracy formed for the purpose of committing this murder, 
and who the conspirators were; that you cannot doubt that the 
Crowninshields and the Knapps were the parties in this conspiracy; 
that you cannot doubt that the prisoner at the bar knew that the 
murder was to be done on the night of the 6th of April; that you 


81 Making of Arguments, p. 187. 
82 Institutes of Oratory, Book VI, Chapter 1. 
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cannot doubt that the murderers of Captain White were the sus- 
picious persons seen in and about Brown street on that night; 
that you cannot doubt that Richard Crowninshield was the per- 
petrator of this crime; that you cannot doubt that the prisoner at 
the bar was in Brown street on that night. If there, then it must 
be by agreement to countenance, to aid, the perpetrator, and, if so, 
then he is guilty as a principal.%3 


It will be seen that Webster informally summarized the whole 
evidence of the case. Now let us suppose he had, instead, pre- 
ferred to have made his summary a formal one, repeating, in 
identic words, his main arguments. His summary would have 
been something like this: 


Gentlemen, I have shown you first, that Captain White was 
murdered in pursuance of a conspira:y to which the defendant 
was a party and, second, that he was so connected with this murder 
as to be guilty as a principal. 


Quite aside from the monotony arising from the identic repe- 
tition of the wording of the argument, it can be seen that it 
would also have failed to have placed the case before the jury 
in so simple and interesting a manner. 

Again, an informal summary may be used to compare and 
contrast the speaker’s case with the position taken by others who 
oppose him. This, of course, is ideal for debates of any form 
but also suitable for any question upon which there is a clash 
of opinion. Edmund Burke, in his “Appeal for Conciliation” 
with America admirably summarized his case by contrasting it 
with the plan set forth by Lord North: 


Compare the two. This I offer to give you is plain and simple. 
The other, full of perplexed and intricate mazes. This is mild; 
that, harsh. This is found by experience effectual for its purposes ; 
the other is a new project. This is universal; the other, calculated 
for certain colonies only. This is immediate in its conciliatory 
operation; the other, remote, contingent, full of hazard. we You 
have heard me with goodness. May you decide with wisdom! *4 


33 O’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 46. 
34 Q’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 184. 
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An ideal example of an informal summary which 1s at the 
same time persuasive is found in the conclusion of Wendell 
Phillips’ eulogy of Daniel O’Connell. In order that those who 
have not read the whole eulogy can understand the extent to 
which each statement is a summary, I have taken the liberty of 
enumerating the allusions to points extensively discussed in the 
body of the speech: 


For thirty restless and turbulent years he stood in front and 
said, “Remember, he that commits a crime helps the enemy.” And 
during that long and fearful struggle, I do not remember one of 
his followers ever being convicted of a political offense, and during 
this period crimes of violence were very rare. There is no such 
record in our history. Neither in classic nor in modern times can 
the man be produced who held a million people in his right hand 
so passive. It was due to the consistency and unity of character 
that had hardly a flaw. I do not forget your soldiers, orators, or 
poets—any of your leaders. But when I consider (1) O’Connell’s 
personal disinterestedness; (2) his rare, brave fidelity to every 
cause his principles covered, no matter how unpopular, or how em- 
barrassing to his main purpose; (3) that clear, far-reaching vision 
and true heart which, on most moral and political questions, set him 
so much ahead of his times; (4) his eloquence, almost equally ef- 
fective in the courts, in the senate, and before the masses; (5) that 
sagacity which set at naught the malignant vigilance of the whole 
imperial bar, watching thirty years for a misstep; (6) when I 
remember that he invented his tools and then measure his limited 
means with his vast success, bearing in mind its nature; (7) when 
I see the sobriety and moderation with which he used his measure- 
less power, (8) and the lofty generous purpose of his whole life 
—I am ready to affirm that he was, all things considered, the 
greatest man the Irish race ever produced.®® 


3. To Arouse the Emotions. We must remember that if the 
speaker expects the audience to change its beliefs or to go forth 
and act upon his words, he must leave them in a favorable state 
of mind. Cold logic is not enough. We may talk all we please 
about people being moved by logic only—but it will all be just 
talk, for people are not moved by cold reasoning alone. I do not 


85 Speeches and Lectures of Wendell Phillips, p. 417. 
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mean to say that people are not influenced by reason, but rather 
that they are not influenced by reason alone—that we are also 
influenced by our likes and dislikes, our loves and our fears, our 
pocket-books and our pride—and that our actions are a result 
of the interaction of our emotions and our reasoning (if these 
can ever be purely separate) with the balance of the ledger on 
the side of our emotions. 

You may like this or not, but as a speaker you cannot ignore 
it for, as President Cleveland once said, you are “confronted 
by a condition, and not a theory.” Now the condition which con- 
fronts a speaker in closing his speech is this: His last words 
must leave the strongest possible emotional impression; they 
must lead the audience to feel the justice or righteousness of 
the speaker’s cause; they must, if possible, make the audience 
want to believe or to act. We have spoken of the summary in 
the conclusion of a speech. A summary which reaches the in- 
tellect alone is not sufficient. It must also reach the emotions. If 
the summary alone can do this—as in the conclusion by Phillips 
just cited—then no further appeal is necessary. If the sum- 
mary does not include an appeal then the wise speaker will 
add one. 

By an appeal, I do not mean, of course, a maudlin assault 
upon the feelings or an insult to the intellect, but a strong, fair, 
judicious appeal founded upon reason. Each of the summaries 
quoted above from Webster and Burke was followed by such an 
appeal. I suppose that an intercollegiate debate offers less favor- 
able an opportunity for an appeal than any other place where a 
student would be likely to speak, yet one of the most telling 
appeals I have ever heard came from the lips of an intercollegi- 
ate debater, an appeal that left the audience gripped with the 
intensity of the speaker’s conviction and that, as a college presi- 
dent who was in the audience said, was worth as much as any 
one ten-minute speech, The speaker had just summarized the 
whole case favoring the child labor amendment to the constitu- 
tion; then he paused for a moment and remarked simply and 


quietly : 
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My friends, in a few minutes you will go out of this hall and 
will presently forget most of what has been said here tonight. 
But I ask you to remember this one thing: Tomorrow morning, 
while you sit comfortably at breakfast, one million children will 
go forth to grind out their lives on the millstone of industrial 
greed. The gentlemen here may argue about states’ rights, but you 
cannot heal the bodies or comfort the hearts of these children 
with any theory of federal power. To them it is simply that the 
people in the land of the free, don’t care! ** 


Sometimes an appeal may suggest or echo the general content 
of the speech without actually summarizing it and so the appeal 
alone, without the need of a summary, will refresh the mind of 
the audience. Of such was Henry Watterson’s appeal at the close 
of his famous speech, “The Puritan and the Cavalier”: 


So I appeal from the men in silken hose who danced to music 
made by slaves—and called it freedom—from the men in bell- 
crowned hats, who led Hester Prynne to her shame—and called 
it religion—to that Americanism which reaches forth its arms to 
smite wrong with reason and truth, secure in the power of both. 
I appeal from the patriarchs of New England to the poets of New 
England; from Endicott to Lowell; from Winthrop to Longfellow; 
from North to Holmes; and I appeal in the name and by the 
rights of that common citizenship—of that common origin—back 
both of the Puritan and the Cavalier—to which all of us owe our 
being. Let the dead past, consecrated by the blood of its martyrs, 
not by its savage hatreds—darkened alike by kingcraft and priest- 
craft—lest the dead past bury its dead. Let the present and the 
future ring with the song of the singers. Blessed be the lessons 
they teach, the laws they make. Blessed be the eye to see, the light 
to reveal. Blessed be Tolerance, sitting ever on the right hand 
of God to guide the way with loving word, as blessed be all things 
that brings us nearer the goal of true religion, true Republicanism 
and true patriotism, distrust of watchwords and labels, shams 
and heroes, belief in our country and ourselves. It was not Cotton 
Mather, but John Greenleaf Whittier, who cried: 


“Dear God and Father of us all, 
Forgive our faith in cruel lies, 
Forgive the blindness that denies. 


36 Mr. Myron G. Phillips. 
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“Cast down our idols—overturn 
Our bloody altars—make us see 
Thyself in Thy humanity !” 87 


So far we have considered only appeals intended to directly 
arouse emotions upon the speaker’s theme. Although this is the 
direction that an appeal will ordinarily take, yet there are times 
when a speaker cannot limit the appeal to his theme alone. Where 
the audience has been prejudiced against the speaker or against 
his cause, an appeal to the theme alone will fall upon thorny 
ground unless that prejudice has been entirely dissipated during 
the course of the speech. Where this has not been done, or where 
the speaker is in doubt about it, it is usually best to make a final 
effort in the conclusion to overcome it for this is the last and, in 
some respects, the best opportunity. Henry Ward Beecher, in his 
famous Liverpool Speech before referred to in this chapter, 
turned aside in the conclusion from his main theme in a final 
effort to melt the prejudice against his cause. In doing so he 
chose for it perhaps as strong a motive as could be found in 
an English audience—the self preservation of the island empire: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have finished the exposition of this 
troubled subject. No man can unveil the future; no man can tell 
what revolutions are about to break upon the world; no man can 
tell what destiny belongs . . . to any of the European powers; but 
one thing is certain, that in the exigencies of the future there 
will be combinations and recombinations, and that those nations 
that are of the same faith, the same blood, and the same sub- 
stantial interests, ought not to be alienated from each other, but 
ought to stand together. I do not say that you ought not to be in 
the most friendly alliance with France or with Germany; but I 
say that your own children, the offspring of England, ought to 
be nearer to you than any people of strange tongue. If there have 
been any feelings of bitterness in America, let me tell you they 
have been excited, rightly or wrongly, under the impression that 
Great Britain was going to intervene between us and our own 
lawful struggle. With the evidence that there is no such intention 
all bitter feeling will pass away. ... In the future it is the work 


37 Shurter, Masterpieces of Oratory, p. 241. 
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of every good man and patriot not to create divisions, but to do 
the things that will make for peace. On our part it shall be done. 
On your part it ought to be done; and when in any of the con- 
vulsions that come upon the world, Great Britain finds herself 
struggling single-handed against the gigantic powers that spread 
oppression and darkness, there ought to be such cordiality that she 
can turn and say to her first-born and most illustrious child 
Be Oome ties: 


In a slightly different manner did Sergeant S. Prentiss, in the 
defense of his friend, Judge Wilkinson, reckon with the preju- 
dice aroused against both him and his clients. In explanation of 
his words it may be said that both Prentiss and Wilkinson were 
natives of Mississippi whereas the trial of Wilkinson was being 
held in Kentucky. The prosecutors, lacking a strong case, had 
followed the ancient custom of abusing the other side, attempt- 
ing to make capital of the fact that they were Mississippians. 
Early in his defense, Prentiss dealt with the attempt in these 
words: 


I was sorry to hear him [the prosecutor] mention so pointedly 
and dwell so long upon the fact that the defendants were Mis- 
sissippians, as if that constituted an ingredient of their crime 
or furnished proof of their guilt. If to be a Mississippian is an 
offense in my clients, I cannot defend them; I am myself particeps 
criminis. We are all guilty; with malice aforethought, we have 
left our own beautiful homes, and sought that land, the name of 
which seems to arouse in the minds of the opposing counsel only 
images of horror. Truly the learned gentlemen are mistaken in us; 
we are no cannibals, nor savages. I would that they would visit 
us, and disabuse their minds of these unkind prejudices. They 
would find in that far country thousands of their own Kentuckians, 
who have cast their lot by the monarch stream, in the enjoyment 
of whose rich gifts, though they forget not, they hardly regret 
the bright river upon whose banks they strayed in childhood. No 
state has contributed more of her sons to Mississippi than Ken- 
tucky; nor do they suffer by being transplanted to that genial soil. 
Their native State may well be proud of them, as they ever are 
of her. 

But I do injustice to you and to myself by dwelling upon this 
matter. Here, in the heart of Kentucky my clients have sought and 
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obtained an unprejudiced, impartial jury. You hold in your hands 
the balance of justice, and I ask and expect that you will not 
permit the prosecution to cast extraneous and improper weights 
into the scale against the lives of the defendants. You constitute 
the mirror whose office it is to reflect, in your verdict, the law 
and the evidence which have been submitted to you. Let no foul 
breath dim its pure surface, and cause it to render back a distorted 
image.®9 


But evidently Prentiss did not consider even this attempt to 
overcome the prejudice sufficient in itself, for at the very end of 
his speech—after closing the entire case and asking for the ac- 
quittal of his clients,—he reverts to this prejudice in a final 
effort to break it down: 


Gentlemen of the Jury: I return to you my most profound and 
sincere thanks for the kindness with which you have listened to 
me, a stranger, pleading the cause of strangers. Your generous 
and indulgent treatment I shall ever remember with the most grate- 
ful emotions. In full confidence that you, by your sense of humanity 
and justice, will supply the many defects in my feeble advocacy, 
I now resign into your hands the fate of my clients. As you shall 
do unto them, so, under like circumstances, may it be done unto 
you.*° 


As to the kinds of appeals that are used in closing a speech, 
we may divide them into two kinds—direct and indirect. 

1. The direct appeal openly asks for action, using the words, 
“may we” or “let us.” It is a direct, frontal appeal. An excellent 
example of its use is seen in the illustration from Prentiss just 
given. It is the favorite method of many speakers among whom 
was Lincoln. The following example, taken from the conclusion 
of his second inaugural address, is perhaps the best of the many 
examples he has left us: 


With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and 


39 Snyder, Great Speeches by Great Lawyers, p. 91. 
40 Idem, p. 123. 
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his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.** 


2. The indirect appeal does not directly ask for action; it 
proceeds more adroitly and through setting forth the speaker’s 
belief, his hope, his determination, his faith, the appeal is made. 
The illustration given above from Beecher is an example. Some- 
times an allusion, analogy, or illustration may be used in the 
conclusion which will echo the speech content and yet indirectly 
make a strong and impelling appeal. Woodrow Wilson in the last 
great speech of his life, at Pueblo, used two such illustrations, 
one general and one specific, in his appeal for the League of 
Nations : 


Again and again, my fellow citizens, mothers who lost their 
sons in France have come to me and, taking my hand, have shed 
tears upon it not only, but they have added, “God bless you, Mr. 
President!” Why, my fellow citizens, should they pray God, to 
bless me? I advised the Congress of the United States to create 
the situation that led to the death of their sons. I ordered their 
sons overseas. I consented to their sons being put in the most dif- 
ficult parts of the battle line, where death was certain, as in the 
impenetrable difficulties of the forest of Argonne. Why should 
they weep upon my hand and call down the blessings of God 
upon me? Because they believe that their boys died for something 
that vastly transcends any of the immediate and palpable objects 
of the war. They believe, and they rightly believe, that their sons 
saved the liberty of the world. They believe that, wrapped up 
with the liberty of the world, is the continuous protection of that 
liberty by concerted powers of all civilized people. They believe 
that this sacrifice was made in order that our sons should not be 
called upon for a similar gift—the gift of life, the gift of all that 
died—and if we did not see this thing through, if we fulfilled the 
dearest present wish of Germany and now dissociated ourselves 
from those alongside whom we fought in the war, would not 
something of the halo go away from the gun over the mantel- 
piece, or the sword? Would not the old uniform lose something 
of its significance. ... 

My friends, on last Decoration Day I went to a beautiful hill- 
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side near Paris, where was located the cemetery of Suresnes, given 
over to the burial of the American dead. Behind me on the slopes 
was rank upon rank of living American soldiers, and lying before 
me upon the levels of the plain was rank upon rank of departed 
American soldiers. Right by the side of the stand where I spoke 
there was a little group of French women who had adopted those 
graves, had made themselves mothers of those dear ghosts by 
putting flowers every day upon those graves, taking them as their 
own sons, their own beloved, because they had died in the same 
cause—France was free and the world was free because America 
had come! I wish some men in public life who are now opposing 
settlement for which these men died could visit such a spot as 
that. I wish that the thought that comes out of those graves could 
penetrate their consciousness. I wish that they could feel the 
moral obligation that rests upon us not to go back on those boys, 
but to see the thing through, to see it through to the end and 
make good their redemption of the world. For nothing less de- 
pends upon this decision, nothing less than the liberation and sal- 
vation of the world.* 


We have examined these three purposes of the conclusion 
separately in order that we might arrive at a fuller understand- 
ing of their nature. Several times throughout the discussion, 
however, it has been pointed out how all purposes can be merged 
and fulfilled at the same time, with the same words ; how a sum- 
mary may be made persuasive or an appeal may echo, without 
actually summarizing, the general content of the speech. Again, 
of course, there are times when they must be accomplished sep- 
arately. As a last illustration I offer a part of the conclusion to 
Fisher Ames’ famous speech in 1796 in behalf of the Jay Treaty 
with Great Britain. The first paragraph given deals with a sum- 
mary of his arguments, the second with the closing appeal : 


[Summary] Let us not hesitate, then, to agree to the appropria- 
tions to carry it into faithful execution. Thus we shall save the 
faith of our nation, secure its peace and diffuse the spirit of con- 


42From a government reprint, obtained through the courtesy of 
Joseph P. Tumulty. Since this speech will appear in the later volumes 
of Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, I here express my appreciation 
to Mrs. Wilson and to Harper and Brothers for permission to quote 
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fidence and enterprise that will augment its prosperity. The progress 
of wealth and improvement is wonderful, and some will think 
too rapid. The field for exertion is fruitful and vast, and if peace 
and good government should be preserved, the acquisitions of our 
citizens are not so pleasing as the proofs of their industry, as the 
instruments of their future success. The rewards of exertion go 
to augment its power. Profit is every hour becoming capital. 
The vast crop of our neutrality is all seed-wheat, and is sown 
again to swell almost beyond calculation the future harvest of 
prosperity. And in this progress, what seems to be fiction is found 
to fall short of experience... . 

[Appeal] I have thus been led by my feelings to speak more at 
length than I had intended, Yet I have perhaps as little personal 
interest in the event as anyone here. There is, I believe, no member 
who will not think his chance to be a witness ** of the consequences 
greater than mine. If, however, the vote should pass to reject, and 
a spirit should rise, as it will, with the public disorders, to make 
“confusion worse confounded,” even I, slender and almost broken 
as my hold upon life is, may outlive the government and Con- 
stitution of my country.*% 


B. FAULTS 


Amid our study of the purposes of the conclusion we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the conclusion also presents pe- 
culiar dangers of its own, dangers which become a Lorelei to 
lure the speaker on to an ill end. Three of these dangers are so 
common as to deserve special comment here. 

1. New material in the conclusion does violence to every pur- 
pose, and to the very definition of conclusion itself, for, above 
all things, a conclusion is to conclude and not to argue or to 
develop further. Therefore exclude it. By new material is not 
meant, of course, a new illustration or any such material which 
serves to draw together the thread of thought and to make a 
lasting impression, but rather is meant a new division, a new 
argument, a new topic, brought forth with that classic bromide, 
“Just one more point in conclusion.” In the inherent nature of 
the conclusion, there never can be, “just one more point.” All 


43'To understand this allusion the reader must know that Fisher 
Ames was thought to be fatally ill. 
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“points” belong in the discussion, so place them there and leave 
the conclusion for concluding. 

2. Too long. Worse than having a conclusion containing new 
material, fram the standpoint of a long suffering audience, is one 
that is drawn out to an indeterminate ending (although both of 
these faults very naturally are often found together). Learn the 
delightful art of closing quickly. It is not at all incompatible 
with fulfilling the purposes of the conclusion which we have 
been discussing, but to do it requires more care and attention 
than many speakers are willing to give. There is some danger 
that a student may get a wrong impression as to the length of 
the conclusion from the illustrations included in this chapter. 
But it must be remembered that these were conclusions to 
speeches that ranged in length from thirty minutes to three 
hours, that such longer speeches allow, and demand, a longer 
conclusion than the five, ten or fifteen minute speech which a 
student ordinarily makes. So condense your summary, make 
your appeal as strong as possible but make it in one or two 
strokes and never let it be said of you that “he missed three 
perfectly good places to stop.” 

3. Anti-climax reverses the whole natural order of a speech, 
which normally should ascend higher and higher until the cul- 
mination, the peak, is reached in the conclusion. In this manner 
the last impression—the one which will be longest remembered— 
is the strongest and so gathers strength from all that has gone 
before. Therefore the conclusion should be strong, not weak; 
it should lift both thought and feelings, not drag them down; the 
speaker should end purposively, not run down after the manner 
of an expiring alarm clock which has ceased to alarm. 


EXERCISES 


1. Study the introductions to six assigned speech models. After 
considering carefully the speech situation (speaker, audience, oc- 
casion, subject), answer the following questions about each intro- 
duction : 

A. Just exactly how was each of the two functions of the in- 

troduction fulfilled? Or if both were not fulfilled, explain 
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whether the speaker was justified by the speech situation in 
omitting one of them. 

B. What changes would you suggest to improve any functions 
of the introduction which you regard as not properly ful- 
filled ? 

C. What is there in the introduction which commands attention 
—i.e. what “situation” is portrayed, what idea “that makes 
a difference” is stated, what ‘“‘effect that needs a cause or 
cause that needs an effect” is set forth, or what “conflict” 
is presented? 

D. What particular kind of introduction is it? 


2. Consult a collection of speech models and bring to class an 
example of each of the six different kinds of introductions. Be pre- 
pared to discuss both the merits and faults of each. 

3. Select a subject, a central theme, and a specific purpose, then 
write two different introductions for this speech—one as you would 
give before a friendly audience and one as you would give before 
an unfriendly audience. 

4. Write three more introductions for the speech subject chosen 
in the above exercise, selecting a specific audience for each in- 
troduction. Let each of these introductions be of a different kind 
from each other and also from the kinds written in the above 
exercise, so that the five introductions in this way will represent 
each of the five different kinds of introductions. 

5. Study two assigned speech models, preferably speeches which 
you have previously read for other purposes in this course. Outline 
the main speech structure and ascertain the following for each: 


A. Is the plan built on a chronological, logical or topical order? 

B. Do you find a reason for the particular order of arrangement ? 
Would you change it? 

C. Is the speaker’s proposition “impelling” ? Why? 

D. Are the main heads so chosen as to touch off the “springs 
of response” within the audience? Why? 


6. Take the subject selected in exercise 3 above and draw up 
three plans for the main speech structure as follows: 


A. A logical structure. 

B. A topical structure, using great care in the relative allocation 
of stronger or weaker divisions. 

C. A ‘this-or-nothing’ plan of treatment. 


7. Read the conclusions to six assigned speeches and answer the 
following questions about each: 
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A. What was the purpose—to round out, summarize, or appeal? 
Or was there more than one purpose? 

B. If it was an appeal, was it direct or indirect? Does it echo 
the content of the whole speech? 

C. Do you find any common faults? If so, what? 


8. Write two conclusions to the same speech for which you wrote 
introductions in Exercise 3. Let one include primarily a summary 
of the speech plan you drew up in Exercise 6, preferably an infor- 
mal summary. Let the other be intended primarily to arouse the 
emotions but make it echo the contents of the speech as much as 
possible. 


CHAPTER NV. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GAINING ACCEPTANCE 


I. INTEREST. 
A. Interest and attention. 
ee Special devices of interest (attention). 
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7.«Verived interest. 
8. Self-interest. 
IJ. Persuasion. 
A. Explanations. 
1. Importance. 
2. Definition. 
B. The three-fold nature of persuasion. 
1. The subject. 
2. The speaker. 
(A) Basic qualities. 
(1) Strong moral character. 
(2) Self-control. 
(3) Sincerity and earnestness. 
(B) The auditor viewpoint. 
(1) Respect for the audience. 
(2) Courtesy. 
(3) Fairness. 
(4) Tact. 
(C) Personality. 
3. The audience. 
(A) Where opposition is passive. 
(1) Suggestion. 
(a) Explanations. 
4 (b) Laws of suggestion. 
(c) Kinds of suggestion. 
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(d) Rendering the audience suggestible. 
(2) Social pressure. 

(a) Following the crowd. 

(b) Desire for approval. 

(c) Living up to expectations. 

(d) Rivalry. 

* (B) Where opposition is active. 
(1) Pure argument is often ineffective. 

(a) To ‘start an argument’ deliberately, arouses 
opposition. 

(b) Emotions unrelated to the proposition some- 
times overthrow the best of arguments. 

(c) Mental stereotypes impel us to accept or 
reject arguments regardless of their sound- 
ness. 

(1’) Explanations 
(2’) The speaker’s application. 
(d) We tend to make wish the father of thought. 
(2) Effective arguments must appeal to human 
wants. 

(a) Protective wants. 

(1’) Welfare of self. 
(2’) Welfare of others. 

(b) Acquisitive wants. 
(1’) Wealth. 

(c) Social Wants. 

(1’) Reputation. 
(2’) Leadership. 
(3') Honor and duty. 
(4’) Fairness. 
(d) Sensuous Wants. 
(1’) Pleasure. 
(2’') Artistic desires. 


There is not a chapter in this book and scarcely a page but 
contains something which bears upon the psychology of gaining 
acceptance. Preparation, the speech purpose, the speech structure 
—all relate to psychology, for they all relate to problems of in- 
fluencing the human mind and anything relating to the working 
of the mind is a part of psychology. But the viewpoint of this 
chapter is exclusively psychological and is focussed wholly upon 
the audience and not at all upon the subject. From this viewpoint 
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we can deal with some of the problems of influencing human be- 
havior that cannot properly be considered elsewhere. 

“Whenever we take ends without regards to the means, we 
degenerate into sentimentalism,” says John Dewey, but if some 
speakers that we hear would even “take ends’’ our endurance 
would be less taxed. But theirs is an ebullition unhampered by 
either ends or means. Yet both are essential to purposive speak- 
ing. As to the end of speaking, we have already seen (chapter 
III) that the one fundamental aim of all speaking 1s response. 
We have already seen that every speaker must, in the first stages 
of speech-planning, aim at some definite response as his target ; 
that the success or failure of a speech often hangs by the 
slender thread of whether the speaker selects in advance the pre- 
cise response he believes possible with his given speech situation. 

Having selected the precise response desired, there yet remains 
the problem of getting that action. With that problem we are 
now concerned. Let us examine it under the two psychological 
divisions of interest and persuasion. 


I. INTEREST 
A. INTEREST AND ATTENTION 


These two factors are closely related. That is to say, we at- 
tend to what we are interested in and we are interested in what 
we attend to. Upon the psychological relation of the two, Wil- 
liam James says: “If one must have a single name for the condi- 
tion upon which the impulsive and inhibitive quality of objects 
depends, one had better call it their interest. ‘The interesting’ 
is a title which covers not only the pleasant and the painful, but 
also the morbidly fascinating, the tediously haunting, and even 
the simply habitual, inasmuch as the attention usually travels on 
habitual lines, and what-we-attend-to and what-interests-us are 
synonymous terms.” + (Italics mine.) 

Now that we have resolved the problem of interest to the 
psychologically common denominator of attention, let us ex- 


1 Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 448. 
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amine with greater detail than heretofore the nature of atten- 
tion. It is a commonly accepted fact that, to sustain attention, 
we must keep the thought moving, must show it ever in a new 
aspect. Let us see why this is so. “All of our thinking is done in 
‘spurts,’” says Walter Dill Scott? “which are uniformly fol- 
lowed by periods of inactivity. We can think of nothing consec- 
utively for any great length of time. What we have called con- 
stant or fixed attention is simply spurts of attention. Do what 
we will, our attention will not stay fixed and if we desire to 
hold it for a longer period of time on an unchangeable object, 
all we can do is to keep pulling ourselves together repeatedly, 
and avoid as far as possible all competing thoughts or counter 
attractions. ... A thought that will not develop . . . cannot 
be attended to for more than a few seconds, but thoughts which 
develop . . . may be attended to for a long period of time, al- 
though the attention will not be uniformly strong all the time. 
In a public address it is seldom that we are able to hold the full 
and undivided attention for more than a few seconds or a few 
minutes at best. The hearer’s attention is constantly wandering 
or decreasing in force. He may renew it by personal effort or 
else something we say or do may bring back the wandering or 
waning attention.” 

Therefore, if we would hold the attention (interest) of our 
hearers, we must keep their minds at work developing the idea 
until it fills the mind, and so shuts out all competing thoughts. 


B. SPECIAL DEVICES OF INTEREST (ATTENTION ) 


But the above statement does not solve our problem; it merely 
restates it. We are left with the inquiry: By what special means 
may we hold active attention (interest) ? Let us examine certain 
obvious ones. 

1. Concreteness and 2. Suspense are generally conceded as 
two very important means of holding attention. Concreteness 
because whenever ideas are presented pictorially they are strong 
and bright, and easy to understand. Suspense because whenever 


2Psychology of Public Speaking, p. 112. 
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we cannot forecast the outcome, we follow the speaker closely 
to the end. Since it is the plan of his book, however, to treat 
of these two factors extensively in the following chapter on 
style, we shall not make needless repetition by also going into 
detail here. It is sufficient to list them here as strong factors 
of holding interest which every speaker may use. (For an ex- 
tended treatment of concreteness, see “vividness” page 207; 
and for suspense see page 254.) 

3. Activity likewise commands our attention. As we go down 
the street it is the rotating barber sign, rather than the still one, 
that attracts our attention. Or perhaps we see a crowd before a 
shop window. It is a safe guess that there is something animate 
within the window—a girl demonstrating a gas stove, a man op- 
erating a stamping machine, or a mechanical dummy displaying 
the latest sport suit. You will note the psychology of the front 
window kitchens now used by many restaurants. Now in the 
same way a speech which describes activity, that summons before 
us living characters and animated scenes will hold our attention. 

Thus from the standpoint of arousing interest, rather than 
say: 


When Congress declared war on Germany people everywhere 
became interested in what the next step would be— 


we should make the picture animate, should let our listeners see 
the people displaying interest and hear them talking, as this: 


Before people were out of bed, newsboys along the streets were 
crying out “War declared with Germany! Congress passes resolu- 
tion!” The noise awakened sleeping citizens; men in bath robes 
signalled the newsboys at their doorways to purchase the extras. 
By eight o’clock no other topic of conversation could be heard. 
Along the streets and in places of business were clusters of men 
discussing the situation and asking one another, “What will be 
the next move?” 


4. Antagonism. In all of us there is the impulse of conflict or 
what has been called the “chase technique.” Through the rounds 
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of cock fights, dog fights, bull fights, prize fights, athletic com- 
bats, and war itself, conflict has a hold upon our attention. Some 
forms of conflict we may not like, we may even dread, but they 
grip our attention and we cannot escape a haunting fascination 
for them. Perhaps this is because the impulse of the chase, or 
hunt, is still rooted deeply within us. It is a biological heritage 
over which our civilization has laid but a thin veneer. For this 
reason we are all interested in stories of conflict, whether they 
be of war or of business competition. 

The great debates in American history—Webster against 
Hayne, Lincoln against Douglas, Beveridge against Hoar—com- 
mand our interest even at this distant day because we sense the 
conflict. It was because of his understanding of this biological 
impulse of conflict that William James, who hated war, came 
forth with his great essay “The Moral Equivalent of War,” in 
which he proposed to substitute for that stupid, primitive form 
of conflict, certain “moral equivalents,” which would allow our 
combative instincts to be satisfied in a more civilized and less 
disastrous way. 

Now this impulse may be used by a speaker in other ways 
than merely describing scenes of conflict. He may arouse our 
interest in his subject by making us scent a chase. Instead of 
saying “This is the remedy” he may say “What is the remedy ?” 
and skillfully draw us into the chase with him seeking it. To 
be sure he leads us to it but in such a way that we feel that we 
have accompanied him in running it down. Again, he may appeal 
to our sense of rivalry and awaken our impulse of conflict upon 
the issue at hand. Such and such a city has an airplane landing 
field, why not our city? Such and such a college has added 
hockey to its athletic list, why not our college? 

Still again, a speaker may arouse an indifferent audience or 
startle a sleepy one by antagonizing them, provided he is certain 
of his ability to restore their equilibrium. I recall a speaker who 
aroused an audience to white heat by these words: 


_ I believe it is the historic mission of the laboring class to destroy 
every vestige of capitalism! I hold in contempt all the institutions 
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of capitalism . . . its laws, its flag, its courts, its churches, and its 
religion! I hold all wars between nations to be mere incidents to 
labor in its struggle against the master class. I condemn them 
all aye.) ® 


Immediately following such amazing language, however, the 
speaker asked quietly : 


Are you appalled at such words? Are you aroused in just wrath 
at the outrage they commit against all that beats true in the heart 
of an American? You may well be! You have just listened to the 
basic doctrine and the attending oath of allegiance of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. They are words of treason! 


You cannot help seeing that when so used, the antagonistic 
will most certainly gain attention, but that if the good feelings of 
the audience are not fully restored, the attention will be of a kind 
that no speaker desires. 

5. Humor is an element of highly controversial merits. That 
it holds attention, all are agreed, but it can be a very two-edged 
attention, one that descends to a clownish level, that sets off the 
audience into paroxysms of laughter at the expense of their 
respect for the speaker. We all enjoy the funny man. He amuses 
us and we laugh at him, but when he tries to be serious we re- 
fuse to take him at this higher level. If we need advice or leader- 
ship, we turn to another and leave the funny man to his jokes. 
For this reason there are some who claim that humor has no 
place in a serious speech whatever. Yet this reaction goes too 
far, for humor can be found in the greatest of speeches—not 
much of it, but some of it, enough of it to overthrow any argu- 
ment against its moderate use. In evaluating its use we may 
say that humor ts a spice and any food is spoiled by over-spicing. 
Yet spice is an important condiment and when omitted altogether 
leaves a flat taste. 

Perhaps the lowest form of humor is the “joke.” For one 
thing it is the crudest, and for another, we should realize that 
in this day when magazines and newspapers run regular columns 


3Mr. Leland M. Ross. 
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of humorous stories, jokes make their rounds with surprising 
rapidity. What is new to you may be stale to your hearers. The 
best humor arises from the clever turn of a phrase, a witty com- 
parison, a comic narration, or the incongruous application of a 
quotation or well known maxim. May I illustrate by this quo- 
tation from Bryan, who was never a comic man, but who always 
had a delicious and refreshing sense of humor. In explanation 
of this illustration it may be said that the political revolution of 
1890 swept “Czar” Reed out of the Speakership of the House 
of Representatives and placed his political opponents in power. 
The ex-“Czar” was disposed to be sensitive over his shorn pow- 
ers, whereupon Bryan dealt with him in these gentle but effec- 
tively humorous words: 


We do not feel unkindly toward our friend from Maine, the 
ex-Speaker, although he seems more sensitive to remarks now than 
when in the chair. And he has rather contradicted the statement 
that the “leopard cannot change his spots,” or a person his skin. 
He seems to have made some kind of a change by which he got 
one much thinner than the one he wore two years ago. 

We shall not find fault with him if he consumes much of his 
time, as he gazes around upon the chairs once occupied by his 
faithful companions, in recalling these beautiful words of the poet 
Moore: 


“?Tis the last rose of summer, left blooming alone, 
All her lovely companions have faded and gone, 

No flower of her kindred, no rosebud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, or give sigh for sigh.” 


And it is barely possible that the great revolution which began a 
year ago may some time reach even to the coast of Maine. . : 
The time may come, I say, when his constituents will address him 
in the language of that other verse, as beautiful in words and as 
appropriate in sentiment: 


“T’ll not leave thee, thou lone one, to pine on the stem, 
Since the lovely are sleeping, go sleep thou with them, 
Thus kindly I scatter the leaves o’er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden lie scentless and dead.” 4 


4 Speeches of W.J. Bryan, Vol. I, page 62. 
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6. The Familiar. It was Macaulay who said, “If you give me 
a peg, I can hang any idea upon it.” ° Now the greatest pegs to be 
found in the human mind are the memory of things seen, read, 
done, or felt, and upon these a speaker may hang his ideas. This 
great principle has been named by Arthur Edward Phillips as 
reference to experience. You will recall that, earlier in this 
chapter, it was stated that “if we would hold the interest of our 
hearers, we must keep their minds at work developing the idea 
until it fills the mind and so shuts out all competing thoughts.” 
Now for a speaker there is no better method of filling the 
hearer’s mind than to call out images already there and so keep 
the hearer busy associating these images with what the speaker 
has said. This is true for two reasons: (1) it utilizes Spencer’s 
principle of “mental economy”; (2) it conforms to the psycho- 
logical law of “association” in learning. 

By reference to experience, or to the familiar, we do not 
mean reference merely to that small arc of the listener’s immedi- 
ate, personal, or direct experiences. Experiences are of two kinds 
—direct and indirect. Direct experiences include only these of 
our own senses—what we, in person, have seen, heard, felt, 
tasted, and smelled. Indirect experiences include that vastly 
wider arc of things we have learned, through hearing and read- 
ing, from the direct experiences of others. We have never seen 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, yet we are sure 
that they once lived, met, resolved, and signed the Declaration 
because we have read, directly or indirectly, from the eye- 
witnesses of that event. If a speaker, therefore, alludes to this 
event, we understand him, we recall our old familiar mental im- 
ages of the event and our mind is filled with the idea. But if the 
speaker, instead of referring to this event so familiar to us, had 
alluded to the liberation of the Serbian people in 1815 from the 
Turkish yoke, this would have evoked few or no mental images, 
for the reference is farther removed from our experience than 
one to our own Revolution. 


5 Quotation from memory. The words may not be exact but it ex- 
presses Macaulay’s idea. 


6 Effective Speaking, Chapter III. 
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So we can say with Phillips that “The more the speaker brings 
his ideas within the vivid experience of the listener, the more 
likely will he attain his end,” and the less he brings it within, the 
less likely will he attain his end." 

I recall the apt use of this principle by a speaker who was in- 
dicting American aggression in the Caribbean Sea. After setting 
forth each excuse of our state department for intervention 
among the Caribbean republics, he brought forth a parallel re- 
futing it from our own history, one that was vividly within our 
experience. The following extracts will indicate his method: 


On July 27, 1915, a revolutionary overthrow of the President of 
Haiti was followed by an execution of certain political prisoners. 
Although no foreigners were molested, American marines landed 
the very next day and occupied Port au Prince and... other 
ports of the little Republic . . . then set up a government which 
promised to accede to any terms the United States might name. 
What would Americans have thought if France or England had 
landed troops on American soil during the Civil War? What would 
we have done if one of these powers had sent a fleet up the Potomac 
to seize Washington after the assassination of Lincoln? 

What was the explanation? Simply this: The Haitian constitu- 
tion had a provision forbidding foreigners to own land in Haiti, 
and the first act of the American forces was to wipe that provision 
from the constitution. Now if the Haitian people had not the right 
to maintain that provision, then California has no right to forbid 
the Japanese holding land in that state.® 


It is said that the great source of Roosevelt’s power as a 
speaker came from his ability to talk to any man within his 
own experience. With woodsmen, ranchers, sportsmen, soldiers, 
sailors, naturalists, historians, statesmen and the common citi- 
zens he had common interests and experiences and upon these 
he could draw to command and hold their interest. 

Of course, if the familiar is misused it can lead to triteness or 
staleness, which someone has defined as “saying an old thing in 
an old way at an expected time.” But a speech will not ordi- 


7 Idem, p. 33- 
8 Mr. Tracy Coker. 
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narily be trite unless other canons of good speaking are violated ; 
unless, let us say, the speech is lacking in movement, energy, 
climax or suspense. For, say what you will, we are interested 
in things familiar. Two boyhood companions meet in later life 
and they indulge by the hour in going over their youthful ex- 
periences. Two ex-soldiers meet who served overseas in the same 
company and inevitably they go back to old familiar scenes in 
the mud and smoke along the front. The great singer Galli- 
Curci, who seems to win her audiences as do few of her con- 
temporary singers, reaches the climax of her concerts in the old 
familiar songs, “Swanee River” and “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Some authorities have said that the novel is interesting. True, 
the novel will catch our attention by its cleverness, yet it will 
not ordinarily hold our interest. The absolutely novel arouses 
no images of association in our minds for we have no “peg”’ to 
hang it on. If you tell me something absolutely new, something 
that has no connection whatever with my past experience, I shall 
not be interested, for I cannot compare it or contrast it, measure 
it or relate it in any way, with what I know. Therefore, after a 
few “spurts” of forced attention upon it in which I find nothing 
to lay hold of, my attention goes off to other things. 

“But,” you say, “are we never interested in anything new?” 
Oh yes, we like to read new books, see new sights, wear new 
styles. But all of this is not absolutely new. Our interest comes 
from finding the familiar in the unfamiliar, or the new in the 
old. The new in the old gives us a point of contact, a “peg,” 
to hang it on. One of the most interesting short speeches I ever 
heard was made by a banker on the commonplace subject of 
bank checks. Nothing especially interesting about bank checks, 
you say? This speaker made them interesting. He interwove the 
new-and-the-old. His announced subject—‘“a scrap of paper”— 
aroused instant interest. Then, starting with this interest, he 
skillfully interwove a narrative of things we all knew about bank 
checks, and things we did not know—but ought to know; of how 
checks cashed at a “foreign bank” found their way back to the 
signer’s bank; of whether checks dated on Sundays or legal 
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holidays were legal; of careless habits of check-writing which 
made forgeries possible; of when a bank was responsible for 
forgeries and when a signer was responsible. At every step of 
the way he touched upon something his hearers knew about 
checks—then added something to that knowledge. He was hang- 
ing new ideas on an old peg. 

7. Derived Interest. Although this is an old principle in the 
field of educational psychology, it was Winans who first named 
and applied it to the field of speaking. By derived interest we 
mean associating an unknown or uninteresting subject with one 
in which the listener already has an interest. A boy knowing 
nothing of physics is not interested until he is informed that it 
will explain to him the mysteries of the radio. Another may not 
care for botany until he discovers that through it he can learn 
about the diseases that infest his father’s fruit trees. The Aus- 
tralian philosopher, F. W. Boreham, desiring to preach a little 
sermon in an interesting way, began by recounting the familiar 
story of Sindbad the Sailor and the Old Man of the Sea. Then, 
having aroused old associations by this familiar story, he sur- 
ptisingly turned to talking of certain Old Men of the Sea who 
have fastened themselves onto us—drink, business worries, 
household cares—until we are forced to carry the burden day 
and night. But we, unlike Sindbad, do not free ourselves of our 
Old Man of the Sea. Instead we grow accustomed to the useless 
burden, then fall in love with him and end by imploring him 
never to leave us.?° Now a bald lecture on useless worries would 
be uninteresting, but Boreham made it fascinating and, at the 
same time, easy to remember by using derived interest. 

This principle of derived interest, as you see, is but a special 
application of the principle of the old in the new. Yet it is so 
important that it deserves special treatment and emphasis. If you 
wish to insure the interest of your audience, then, associate your 
ideas with that in which they are already interested. As Hugo 
Miinsterberg puts it: “A mere attraction from the outside with- 
out inner effort or codperation is wrong. . . . That which is 


9See his Public Speaking, p. 54 and again 120. 
10F, W. Boreham, Wisps of Wildfire, p. 137. 
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needed is an engagement of the attention by material which be- 
comes attractive through that which the pupil’s [listener’s] own 
mind furnishes. . . . Only that which finds associative connec- 
tion counts for real growth. Whatever remains isolated may 
attract attention, but it is ineffective.” + (Italics mine.) 

8. Self-Interest. Things that mean success or failure, life or 
death, hold our interest. Any speaker who can show that his 
theme is of genuine, vital interest to his audience will not find 
their interest flagging. The medical quack who advertises “Do 
you have erysipelas? You may have it though you do not know 
it!” makes us feel uncomfortable for fear he might be right, and 
so fastens his hold upon thousands. But, of course, it can also 
be used legitimately. The correspondence school which points 
this query at a young man, “Where will you be at fifty?’ show- 
ing him two pictures—one of a broken and penniless old man 
and the other of a successful business man—makes the young 
man think, because it strikes at the vital question of success in 
life. The politicians who go to the farmer, one group telling 
him that a high tariff means ruination, the other that it means 
prosperity, may leave him confused of mind but interested in 
spirit for, whether the tariff affects his welfare or not, the very 
suggestion that it does, commands his interest. The tariff, con- 
sequently, has become a political “shell game” in which the in- 
terest of farmers never wavers. Self-interest will be considered 
later in this chapter under the study of fundamental human 
wants. 


II. Persuasion 
A, EXPLANATIONS 


1. Importance. A speaker who assumes the supreme task 
of making people think with him, agree with him, and go forth 
to act upon his words, inevitably lays out for himself a difficult 
goal. To attempt this task without even a pretense at learning 
how human behavior is influenced is a fool’s game. It is not 


11 Psychology and the Teacher, p. 164. 
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sufficient to just “know the subject,” or to “give the facts,” or 
even to “‘prove the case,” supremely important as are knowledge, 
facts, and proof. Human nature does not respond, or at least 
very seldom responds, to purely logical or ‘rational’? motives, 
for down within us all, below the surface, is a maze of sub- 
conscious motives that buffet our powers of reason to and fro 
like a wave-tossed ship. We often call these subconscious 
motives “prejudices” but they include more than the common 
meaning of that word implies; for they arise from our self- 
interests, our ignorances, our emotions, our desires—or what 
has been called the “‘wish,’’—that lie hidden within us, often in- 
articulate and even unconfessed or unknown to us. 

For that reason we may assume to believe one thing, which 
our sense of reason tells us is correct, then proceed to do the 
opposite because of the subconscious pull. It is a well known 
dictum that : 


He that’s convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still; 

Which he may adhere to, yet disown; 
For reasons to himself best known. 


And the reason why we are of “the same opinion still,” when 
convinced against our will is because our new so-called convic- 
tion “is only verbal, while the hidden wish continues to make 
inferences as of yore.’ 1” So we may lay down a general maxim 
that human behavior is influenced by purely logical or rational 
reasoning only when there are no obstructing subconscious in- 
fluences, And it is precisely because so often there are these sub- 
conscious influences that merely “giving facts,” or “proving the 
case,” is insufficient. To be sure, facts and proof are necessary, 
but they must be so selected, arranged, and presented as not 
to run headlong against the current of our subconscious mo- 
tives, but, on the contrary, where possible they should utilize 

12 Woolbert, “The Place of Logic in a System of Persuasion.” Quar- 


terly Journal of Speech Education, Jan. 1918, p. 38. This entire article 
is interesting and fruitful. 
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that current and run with it. Let us, then, address ourselves to 
some of the elements involved in this problem. 

2. Definition. The old definitions which explained persuasion 
in terms of “influencing the will,” may or may not have been 
scientifically accurate, but, regardless of accuracy, they did not 
give us much of a hint as to how persuasion might be attained. It 
was left for Professor James A. Winans to set forth the first 
scientific explanation. Says he, “Persuasion is the process of 
inducing others to give fair, favorable, or undivided attention to 
propositions.” * In support of this definition Professor Winans 
quotes from William James who says that, “What holds atten- 
tion determines action. .. . What checks our impulses is the 
mere thinking of reasons to the contrary—it is their bare pres- 
ence to the mind which gives the veto, and makes acts otherwise 
seducive, impossible to perform.” 1* “The idea to be consented to 
must be kept from flickering and going out. It must be held 
steadily before the mind until it fills the mind.?* (Italics mine.) 

Professor Winans points out that support for this theory is 
abundant and cites half a dozen prominent psychologists. But 
here I shall add just one more statement to those quoted by him. 
I take it from Angell: “No idea can dominate our movements 
which does not catch and hold attention. When we can keep our 
attention firmly fixed upon a line of conduct, to the exclusion 
of all competitors, our decision is already made,’*® (Italics 
mine. ) 

This theory is often hard to accept at first sight, but the au- 
thorities for it are so outstanding and their acceptance of it, so 
far as the practical application of it here is concerned, so un- 
qualified that many persons are first led to accept it upon the 
strength of the authority behind it rather than upon its own 
merits. But as we go over the evidence and reflect further upon 
it, then put the definition into practical use, we are led to accept 
it upon its own merits. I have found that many who cannot 

13 Public Speaking, p. 194. 

14 Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 448. 


15 dem, p. 453. 
16 Psychology, p. 402. 
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accept this theory at first sight are held back by a misconception 
of what is meant by the word “attention.” To them, schooled in 
the art of conversational diplomacy, attention means the mere 
turning of a polite ear, with the mind left free to chase its 
own fancies. 

But this is not attention. On the contrary, attention implies 
actual mental activity. The mere passive sufferance of the physi- 
cal being to the words of another, masked on the outside by a 
polite facial expression, but with the stream of consciousness on 
the inside flowing in other channels, can never be true attention. 
Attention means—if we can capture it with a definition—the 
focusing of the consciousness (voluntarily or involuntarily) 
upon an idea, and an inherent part of attention must always be 
this mental activity. So when we say that persuasion comes from 
“fair, favorable, or undivided attention” to an idea, we mean 
that it comes from the focusing of the consciousness, unham- 
pered by hostility or prejudice of any kind, upon the idea; (i.e., 
“fair,” or “favorable,” attention) ; or, if there has been such 
hostility or prejudice, then the focusing of our consciousness 
upon the idea until all such objections have been crowded out 
by the “undivided” attention. Stated in this way, we begin to see 
the soundness of this definition of persuasion. 

Perhaps an illustration will clarify it further. Suppose you en- 
deavor to sell me an automobile and I, although wanting an auto- 
mobile, refuse to buy your make (i. e., resist persuasion) because 
I believe it is too expensive (i.e., I am “thinking of reasons to 
the contrary,” and so refusing to give “undivided” attention). 
Then you demonstrate to me that, through the low cost of op- 
eration, the long service, and your easy payment plans, I can 
afford the cost—you have made a sale. I have given “undivided” 
attention to your facts and they have crowded out my objec- 
tions. Again, let us suppose that, at leaving high school, you 
were in doubt as to which of two universities to attend. The ad- 
vantages of both were seemingly even. You hesitated. But, since 
you must attend one, the lot fell to the institution you are now 
in. You are glad of the choice. Why? Simply because you are 
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giving your “fair and favorable” attention to the advantages of 
your school to the exclusion of those offered by the other one. 
At the same time you have crowded out of your mind the objec- 
tions that you may have previously entertained. That is to say, 
your attention is now “undivided.” “But,” you may secretly 
say, “I am not so sure that my choice was right, after all. Some- 
times I have a little wish down inside of me that I had tried the 
other one. So now where is your theory?” Only confirmed a 
little more. Whence comes your doubts? Why, from the creep- 
ing up of thoughts unfavorable to your own school or of a desire 
to know how things are in the other one. Your attention is 
simply “unfavorable,” or else it is “undivided.” 

This theory, if accepted or even if applied though not yet 
accepted, reduces persuasion to a scientific basis. If when we 
resist persuasion it is because we do not give “fair, favorable, 
or undivided attention,” then the speaker’s task is to induce such 
attention. So we shall henceforth in this chapter devote our- 
selves to this problem. 


B. THE THREEFOLD NATURE OF PERSUASION 


1. The Subject. In all speaking there are involved three ele- 
ments—the speaker, the subject, and the audience. In all three 
there exist elements which will promote or retard the gaining 
of “fair, favorable, or undivided attention,” which we have seen 
is the essential factor of persuasion. The speaker’s task is to 
avoid those factors which retard and use those which promote. 
The subject has been so fully covered in other portions of this 
book that any discussion of it here would be pure repetition. I 
merely recall your attention here to a fact repeatedly empha- 
sized in preceding chapters—that a speech precisely aimed at a 
skillfully chosen response, then properly organized according to 
principles of speech structure, is certainly more likely to hold 
attention than one which violates those principles. In the next 
chapter, which treats of “Style of the Spoken Word,” we shall 
also see that a speech which presents ideas in a pictorial manner 
and which is strong in movement, climax, and suspense, has a 
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far greater claim upon attention than does a dull and lifeless 
treatment. In short, all that we have learned about arrangement 
and all that we shall subsequently learn about style, when prop- 
erly used, become important factors of persuasion. 

2. The Speaker. Obviously a speaker can, through his atti- 
tude or personality, arouse a friendly or hostile feeling in his 
auditors. Some speakers seem to project their personality out 
to the far corners of the audience; others seem to draw their 
audience right up to them and take them, as it were, by the 
hand. We call such men orators and, although that word just 
now is a little in ill repute, the designation does not seem 
to injure the influence of those so called. In contrast, there are 
other speakers, sincere and honest, that seem to push their audi- 
ence away from them or to draw an invisible screen between 
them. Now I am keenly aware that to analyze these qualities and 
to explain how the bad ones can be scrapped and the good ones 
taken on, is beyond the powers of man. All of us can instantly 
feel the difference but none can analyze it except in a general 
way. And as for teaching others to acquire a great personality, 
whenever any man can do that “the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.” In a general way only, then, can we touch 
upon this subject here. 

(A) Basic Qualities. (1) It is almost needless to say that a 
successful speaker must have a strong moral character, for 
“what you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what you say.” No 
speaker can expect others to believe his words if they cannot 
trust him. They simply will not give him “fair attention.” Cer- 
tain weaknesses, of course, are much more condoned than others. 
For example, many of our great leaders have been careless of 
money matters, with even a fascination for gambling. While this 
never exactly enhanced their prestige, neither was it disastrous. 
But the moment the element of misuse of public money or abuse 
of public office became involved, their political careers were 
over. Many historians believe that the accusation against Blaine 
of using public office to profit from railroad stocks (which was 
never even proved) cost him the presidency. Certainly it cost 
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his contemporary, Schuyler Colfax, one time Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, his political head. In our own genera- 
tion we have witnessed the effect of the Teapot Dome oil scandal 
upon the political fortunes of those involved. Also, a looseness of 
personal morals usually is utterly disastrous. But you will notice 
that I did not speak merely of the necessity of a good moral 
character but of a strong moral character which includes even 
more. A speaker must be a leader and a leader must have cour- 
age, for as Beecher said, “They who lead the flock must fight 
the wolf.”’ I know of no rule whereby a man of weak character 
can make it strong; I merely record a fact recognized from Aris- 
totle to the present time that strong character is a basic quality 
of a great speaker. 

(2) A speaker must also have self-control. He who loses his 
temper, loses the sympathy of the audience. If a speaker has 
cause to grow angry, yet controls himself, the sympathy of the 
audience goes out to him. Witness the fate of the average politi- 
cal heckler against a firm, but good humored speaker. The mo- 
ment the heckler grows nasty, even the political opponents of the 
speaker turn against him. But when the speaker grows angry, 
he loses his ground. He makes himself ridiculous. If he lashes 
out against the audience, they cannot well reply. So they sit and 
store up their own bitterness. But henceforth Mr. Angry 
Speaker gets nothing but decidedly unfavorable attention, and 
sO persuasion is out of the question. 

(3) Sincerity and earnestness are likewise basic qualities that 
influence every speaker’s powers of persuasion. Insincerity cuts 
the heart from a speech. Lack of earnestness leads to uttering 
“weasel words” from which the strength has been sucked. No 
speaker can play the actor, for if he does not believe his own 
words, he cannot honestly expect his hearers to believe. On the 
other hand, if a speaker is sincere in his belief and earnest in 
his conviction, these qualities of mind crop out through his 
whole attitude and voice, and tend to attune the audience to the 
same feeling. 

The lecturer, George W. Bain, tells of the powerful earnest- 
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ness with which the deceased oatmeal king, Fred Schumacher, 
once introduced him. A great fire the night before had swept 
away Schumacher’s entire plant which, as a result of some dis- 
agreement with the insurance company, was at that moment un- 
insured. With this financial collapse upon him, Schumacher 
nevertheless appeared promptly at the appointed moment, took 
the platform, and introduced Bain—who was scheduled for a 
temperance lecture—in these words: 


Ladies and schentlemen, I must be personal for a moment while 
I thank the people of Akron for their sympathy. I did not know 
I had so many good friends. But the mill vot vos burned vos made 
of stone and vood and nails and paint. We come to talk to you 
about a fire vot is burning up the homes, the hopes, the peace of 
vimen and children and the immortal souls of men; vill you please 
take your sympathy off of Fred Schumacher and give it to Mr. 
Bain while he talks to you about the great fire of intemperance.1? 


The earnestness behind those words grip us far more than the 
bare words themselves. This is true of every word that comes 
earnestly and sincerely from a speaker’s heart. It was a com- 
mon saying in the home city of William Jennings Bryan that he 
was eloquent because, “He so utterly believed in what he said,” 
and of Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis said, “The 
divine energy of his conviction utterly possessed him.” Any 
speaker of which this can be said will command respect even 
from those who oppose his opinions, and his words will be given 
the full weight to which they are entitled. 

(B) The Auditor Viewpoint. We know that “like begets 
like.” This is not merely true in the animal world but in other 
ways. If you sound the note C on a cornet, it will set going the 
C strings on a piano. Likewise if a speaker approaches his audi- 
ence in a sneering manner, it will answer him with a sneer. If 
he assumes an oily I-am-going-to-put-it-over-on-you attitude, 
they take to their guard. If he assumes that superior [-shall- 
enlighten-you attitude, they instinctly take the complementary 


17 Lindgren, Modern Speeches, p. 486. 
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ground of just-try-it-if-you-can. On the contrary, if a speaker 
comes forward with an attitude frank and friendly, he will get 
a frank and friendly response. So true is it in this way that 
“like begets like,” it is hard to understand why so many sales- 
men will approach customers and so many speakers approach 
audiences with an attitude the opposite of what they desire to 
evoke. Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that such speakers 
and salesmen are thinking of themselves instead of the audience. 
This, of course, is reversing the whole psychology of the situa- 
tion, and is usually fatal to success. Every speaker must see him- 
self mentally as the audience does; he must acquire the auditor 
viewpoint. By looking at himself through the eyes of others he 
can learn to use persuasively the subtle ways whereby all people 
influence others, whether they will or no, for good or for bad. 

(1) One of the ways through which this auditor viewpoint 
will express itself is having a thorough respect for every audi- 
ence, As an individual, you will not tolerate those who endeavor 
to make you feel inferior and if you see yourself through the 
eyes of your audience you can easily understand why they too 
will not tolerate it. We are told that Patrick Henry once sought 
to win the favor of the Virginia frontiersmen by imitating their 
colloquial dialect. But his “All the larnin’ upon the yairth are 
not to be compared with naiteral pairts,”’ did not win their ap- 
proval. They well knew that the great Henry did not address the 
legislature or his audiences over in the tide-water regions with 
such language and they did not appreciate his talking down at 
them with it. It is no exaggeration of the truth to say that no 
great speaker ever rose to success who did not ultimately learn to 
respect his audience. Whipple tells us of Webster that 


With all his great superiority to average men in force and 
breadth of mind, he had a genuine respect for the intellect, as well 
as for the manhood, of the average men. He disdained the ignoble 
office of misleading the voters he aimed to instruct; and the farmers 
and mechanics who read his speeches felt ennobled when they found 
that the greatest statesman of the country frankly addressed them, 
as man to man without pluming himself on his exceptional talents 
and accomplishments. . . . It was not the great Mr. Webster, ‘the 
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godlike Daniel,’ who had a seat by the fire. It was a person who 
talked to them, and argued with them, as though he was ‘one of 
the folks’—a neighbor dropping in to make an evening call; there 
was not the slightest trace of assumption in his manner.8 


In truth, no speaker can afford to set himself above any 
audience, not only because he cannot persuade them by evoking 
an inferior feeling, but also because every audience, no matter 
how uneducated, will contain people with surprisingly sound 
judgment. They may not be able to make a good speech them- 
selves but they can judge one when they hear it and in their 
role as judge they may far surpass the speaker in his rdle as 
speaker. 

(2) Closely associated with respect is courtesy. A hotel once 
gave this instruction to its employees. “Courtesy is the highest 
mark of a lady or gentleman. Most of our guests are ladies and 
gentlemen, but all of our employees must be.” The genuinely 
courteous speaker never really loses anything from being courte- 
ous but the boorish speaker loses much. A courteous speaker can 
say severe things without offense, but the boorish speaker can 
make pleasant things seem offensive. 

This fact rests upon the old foundation that “like begets like.” 
That quaint and beloved old philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, 
has written some pertinent words on this subject. We are all 
familiar with his famous list of virtues which he laid out and 
endeavored to put into practice. In his Autobiography he writes : 
“My list of virtues contained at first but twelve; but a Quaker 
friend having kindly informed me that I was generally thought 
proud, that my pride showed itself frequently in conversation, 
that I was not content with being in the right when discussing 
any point but was overbearing and rather insolent, of which he 
convinced me by mentioning several instances, I determined to 
endeavor to cure myself, if I could. . . . I made it a rule to 
forbear all direct contradiction to the sentiments of others and 
all positive assertion of my own. I even forbade myself, agree- 
ably to the old laws of our Junto, the use of every word or ex- 


18 Whipple, Webster as a Master of English Style, p. xiv. 
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pression in the language that imported a fixed opinion ; such as 
certainly, undoubtedly, etc., and I adopted instead of them, J 
conceive, I comprehend, or I imagine, a thing to be so or so; or 
it so appears to me at present. When another asserted something 
that I thought an error, I denied myself the pleasure of contra- 
dicting him abruptly and of showing immediately some absurd- 
ity in his proposition; and in answering I began by observing 
that in certain cases or circumstances his opinion would be right, 
but in the present there appeared or seemed to me some differ- 
ence, etc. I soon found the advantage of this change in my man- 
ners; the conversations I engaged in went on more pleasantly. 
The modest way in which I proposed my opinions procured them 
a readier reception and less contradiction; I had less mortifica- 
tion when I was found to be in the wrong; and I more easily 
prevailed with others to give up their mistakes and join with me 
when I happened to be in the right. And this mode, which 
I at first put on with some violence to natural inclination, became 
at length easy and so habitual to me that perhaps for the last fifty 
years no one has ever heard a dogmatic expression escape me. 
And to this habit (after my character of integrity) I think it 
principally owing that I had early so much weight with my 
fellow-citizens when I proposed new institutions or alterations 
in the old; and so much influence in public councils when I be- 
came a member; for I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, 
subject to much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly correct 
in language, and yet I generally carried my point.” 1° 

When we recall Franklin’s vast influence in the Pennsylvania 
councils, in the Continental Congress, in England as a colonial 
spokesman, in France furthering the cause of the American 
Revolution, and in cooling off the hotheads during our Constitu- 
tional Convention, you will see that he but modestly stated the 
extent of his influence. 

Of course when we speak of courtesy, we do not mean insin- 
cere flattery, nor do we mean weak or limpid attitude. Nor does 
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courtesy mean that a speaker may not use a hand of steel, but 
simply that, when used, it shall be in a velvet glove. 

(3) Fairness is likewise a subtle persuasive influence, and 
here again because “like begets like.” All of us detest the man 
who “hits below the belt,” and admire the man who plays the 
game without seeking any unfair advantage for himself. We 
likewise admire the man who does not assume, to begin with, that 
all who disagree with him are scoundrels. But when we meet 
with those, as Senator A. J. Beveridge has said, whose “souls 
have soured and, with malice toward all and charity for none” 
proceed to vilify all opponents, we turn away from them in dis- 
gust. Even when we catch a speaker attempting to squeeze an 
unfair meaning out of another’s words by twisting them, we 
resent it. We feel that if a speaker is big enough to instruct or 
lead us in any field of thought he ought, at least, to be big enough 
to deal fairly with all who oppose him and to make his facts 
square with the truth. I have several times talked with Southern 
people upon their reaction to the following words of Lincoln 
dealing with the explosive ante-bellum subject of slavery, and 
never once have I found anyone who had a criticism against 
them. Lincoln’s utter fairness in stating the case leaves a like 
reaction upon all who read his words: 


When Southern people tell us they are no more responsible for 
the origin of slavery than we, I acknowledge the fact. When it is 
said that the institution exists, and that it is very difficult to get 
rid of it, in any satisfactory way, I can undersand and appreciate 
the saying. I will not blame them for not doing what I should not 
know how to do myself... . 

When they remind us of their constitutional rights, I acknowledge 
them, not grudgingly, but fully and fairly; and I would give them 
any legislation for the reclaiming of their fugitives, which should 
not, in its stringency, be more likely to carry a free man into slavery 
than our ordinary criminal laws are to hang an innocent one.*° 


At the bottom of the whole question of fairness lies the fact 
that people can trust the speaker who is fair but in an unfair 
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man they lose faith, for his words become “as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals.” 

(4) Tact is the last element of this group to be considered. 
We all appreciate a tactful person, one who puts us at ease and, 
in the most awkward of circumstances, says or does the right 
thing. In its highest form it is a gift, yet even the crudest 
bungler should be able to cultivate a little taste for it. But it is 
a strange fact that those who need tact most are often the ones 
who denounce it as deceitful hypocrisy. One is reminded of the 
scriptural prophecy pertaining to such persons of one talent— 
that to him that hath not, it shall be taken away even that which 
he hath. To oppose tact upon the grounds of hypocrisy, is to 
misunderstand what it is. Tact has nothing whatsoever to do 
with servility, deceitfulness, or hypocrisy. In no sense is the tact- 
ful speaker an oratorical weather-vane, shifting his front be- 
fore the shifting winds of public opinion. Tact is simply the 
adaptation of one’s remarks to the feelings and sensibilities of 
the hearers. “Your despiser of tact,” says O’Neill, “uses a sledge 
hammer for all purposes whether the task at hand properly re- 
quires a tack hammer or a pile driver. He is usually as incapable 
of great force as he is of delicate touch. He is an unskilled work- 
man—a bungler who tries to make up for his lack of intelligence 
and politeness by ill-bred boasting of his honesty and good 
intentions.” *+ 

Sifted to the bottom, the greatest difference between the un- 
tactful and the tactful speaker is this: The untactful speaker 
is self-centered: the ego fills his mind to the exclusion of all 
others. The tactful speaker has the viewpoint of his hearers; he 
appreciates their beliefs, opinions, and prejudices and avoids 
giving them offense. » 

Professor H. A. Overstreet, in his book Influencing Human 
Behavior, records an interesting experience of one of his stu- 


dents in the tactful handling of a delicate situation. Said the 
student : 


21 Q’Neill, Laycock and Scales, Argumentation and Debate, p. 284. 
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Some years ago I was arguing with a young Republican, who 
was quite satisfied with Roosevelt’s régime. I must have argued 
rather well, for my opponent seemed to have exhausted all his 
stock of objections and was simply repeating himself. Then to 
wind up, he said: “You know what another fellow would do if you 
talked that way? He’d punch you in the jaw.” He was a few years 
older, a few inches taller and some pounds heavier than I was, 
and my only thought at the time was, “What shall I do to be saved?” 
In the twinkling of an eye I decided that on account of his proxim- 
ity to me at the time, my safety lay in making him feel that he was 
not that other fellow. Hence, with an air of seeming detachment, I 
retorted: “I have no doubt at all that there are a number of men 
so utterly devoid of knowledge or the power of reasoning that they 
must resort to fistic measures when anything is said with which 
they don’t agree. But fortunately you and I, my dear fellow, can 
discuss ideas we are utterly opposed to, with some warmth, of 
course, but with no ill feeling in the end. After all, we do agree in 
essentials, don’t we? We both want to make this country the best 
in the world, and we only differ on details. Well, regarding the 
means, who knows? Maybe some day you will discover that my 
way is the best, or I will discover that your way is the best. And 
naturally, the only way we can learn the real value of ideas is by 
exchanging ours with those of other people, and by crystallizing the 
best out of them. Isn’t that so?” He had to admit that it was. By 
the time I had delivered myself completely of this philosophy, his 
features had relaxed, his fists had become unclenched. . . .”” 


When we view tact in its true light, we can better appreciate 
the oft quoted statement from the London Atlas that “talent 
knows what to do, tact knows how to do it.” And knowing how, 
it gets our “fair and favorable attention.” 

(C) Personality has played such a vast part in developing our 
civilization that Carlyle once wrote, “The history of the world 
is the biography of great men.” While in this age when men 
follow great ideals as well as great men, this statement is no 
longer true, certainly it was once true and it still contains a 
suggestion of the importance of great personalities. It is hard 

22 Overstreet, Influencing Human Behavior, p. 288. Those interested 
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to explain the influence of a great personality, for it appeals to 
that part of us which is not dependent upon reason or wisdom ; 
it reaches below the surface and lays hold of our inner emo- 
tions. Of the influence of great personalities, Ross in his Social 
Control, writes: “Garibaldi ‘inspired among men of the most 
various temperaments love that nothing could shake, and devo- 
tion that fell little short of idolatry.’ Of Sam Houston it is 
said: ‘If he had been bound naked upon the back of a wild horse, 
like Mazeppa, the first tribe he came to would have chosen him 
prince.’ Mirabeau ‘carries all before him,’ has ‘a terrible gift of 
familiarity,’ ‘turns people round his thumb,’ ‘is possessed of 
a secret charm that ... opens him the hearts of almost all 
people.’ Said Vandamme of Napoleon: ‘That devil of a man 
exercises on me a fascination that I cannot explain to myself, 
and in such a degree that, though I fear neither God nor devil, 
when I am in his presence I am ready to tremble like a child, and 
he could make me go through the eye of a needle to throw my- 
Seilintocdhe tires care2 

“What are the conditions and causes of this personal ascend- 
ency? .. . Men in masses—armies, mobs, audiences—succumb 
more readily than as individuals because of the herd thrill. 
Hence, perhaps the otherwise strange connection between per- 
sonal ascendency and public speaking. Quite apart from the 
persuasiveness of his utterances, the orator enjoys two favor- 
able conditions of personal fascination—a crowd and continuous 
attention. Times of alarm and stress give golden opportunities 
to the born leader. We have but to recall Peter the Hermit, 
Joan of Arc, Danton, Lamartine, Garibaldi, and Lincoln.” 2% 
Such mental qualities as strength of will, faith in one’s self, and 
a great imagination may help to further explain the secret of a 
great personality. Of course this sort of explanation is, at best, 
but general and casual, yet to analyze farther simply leads us 
into a field of conflicting theories, for genius in every field still 
has much to be explained. 


23. A. Ross, Social Control, p. 275. Copyright 1912 by The Mac- 
millan Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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Yet after all we are not so much interested here in the in- 
fluence of great personalities as we are in how the average 
speaker may effectively use and possibly develop his average per- 
sonality. This too can be explained only in a most general way 
for there is no “Open Sesame” to the doorway of a great per- 
sonality. Yet we know that living men grow and develop. Every 
teacher in every field of teaching has had students come to him 
rustic and undeveloped and has seen them, under stimulus, 
grow to unsuspected proportions; and in no field is this truer 
than speaking. Much of this growth comes from the elements we 
have just been discussing, for the speaker who is earnest and 
sincere, who is courteous, fair and tactful, will at least avoid the 
handicaps of an unpleasing personality and acquire the structure 
for a pleasing one. And yet there is more that can be done, there 
is “an imperative plus” of personality that every speaker, by 
taking thought, may add in some degree. Let me give it to you 
in the words of Dean Ralph B. Dennis of Northwestern Uni- 
versity : ** 


Imagine a line running across this page, six inches in length. 
Let it represent . .. skill and power. ... Rules and regulations 
may be laid down which guide the individual for about one half 
inch of the way. The rest must be left to the personal powers, 
instincts, capacities, and tastes.... Grant training... grant 
platform experience and skill, and there is still needed the impera- 
tive plus. .. . What is this plus? I am not sure that I can put it 
into words. It is too easy here to become high-flown, long-haired, 
ecstatically esthetic. But with my feet on the ground, talking to 
practical folk, let me try it. A moment ago I used these three words, 
“interpreter of life.” Let’s start there. To interpret life one must 
know life—through many beautiful, happy, sad, painful, toilsome, 
light-hearted journeys into the land of experience; journeys made in 
the flesh, mayhap; mayhap in the spirit, in the imagination. But you 
must have been there. Out of this course comes a philosophy (sim- 
ple and crude it may be but it is) a vision of man and mankind. 
... Kerfoot in his How to Read... says “We have nothing to 
read with except our own experiences—the seeing and hearing and 
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tasting and smelling and touching that we have done; the fearing 
and hating and hoping and loving that has happened to us; the 
intellectual and spiritual reactions that have resulted; and the as- 
sumptions, undertakings, prides, prejudices, hypocrisies, fervors, 
foolishnesses, finenesses, and faiths that have thereby been precipi- 
tated in us like crystals in a chemist’s tube.” 

We must get a vivid sense of the brotherhood of man, of the 
universality of human experience. Who was it said, “When the 
devil takes the hindermost, the wrench is felt by the topmost; felt to 
the very marrow of his bones”? Do you believe that, feel that? 
Have you laughed over, laughed with, wept over, wept with, man- 
kind? Can you feel the impact of the [H. G.] Wells panorama of 
the human struggle? 


The speaker who has or acquires such an emotional respon- 
siveness to the problems and joys of mankind, has attuned him- 
self to their sensibilities and to the degree that he has so attuned 
himself, he has acquired that subtle and indefinable force known 
as “magnetism,” or “personality.” 

3. The Audience. Different audiences cannot be treated alike, 
for they differ in their attitude toward the speaker or his 
theme. Some will be (1) favorable, (2) some passively opposed, 
and (3) some actively opposed. Still others, of course, will have 
all three within one group. Now from the standpoint of per- 
suasion, hearers who are already favorable do not need to be 
given special attention here. They are already persuaded; they 
come eager to follow the speaker’s leadership; they need only a 
word of encouragement or appreciation. The other two groups, 
however, must be given detailed consideration. 

(A) Where Opposition is Passive the speaker’s task is not so 
much to convince his audience by facts and argument as to 
arouse their interest, overcome their inertia, and supply the mo- 
mentum. In addition to the special devices of interest (atten- 
tion) which we have already examined, those of suggestion and 
social pressure will be found especially effective. 

(1) Suggestion. (a) Explanations. “The writers of formal 
logic,” says Scott ** “seem to assume that man is but a logical 
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machine, that he weighs evidence, formulates it in the syllogis- 
tic order and then reaches the conclusions on which he bases his 
actions. The more modern conception of man is that he is a 
creature who rarely reasons at all. Indeed, one of the greatest 
students of the human mind assures us that most persons never 
perform an act of pure reasoning, but that all their actions are 
results of imitation, habit, suggestion or some related form of 
thinking which is distinctly below that which could be called 
reasoning. Our most important actions are performed and our 
most sacred conceptions are reached by means of the merest 
suggestion.” (Italics mine.) It is through suggestion, rather 
than argument, that hundreds of advertisers reach us. We are 
told to “kodak as you go,” to “drink Postum, there’s a reason,” 
and so on through the list. And we are influenced by the sug- 
gestion. 

(b) Laws of Suggestion. The influence of suggestion can be 
so definitely measured as to be stated in laws. Again we turn 
to Dr. Scott.?° 


The . . . mind is in its very nature impulsive and naturally leads 
to action. The view has been erroneously held by some that to 
secure action the will has first to be convinced, and only after that 
has taken place may the idea of any particular action be executed 
by the fiat of the will. The present conception is that to secure 
action all that is necessary is to suggest the idea of the action in 
such a way that no competing inhibiting idea arises, and then 
the idea of action will of itself lead to action. This is formulated in 
the so-called law of suggestion, which is of prime importance for 
an understanding of the working of the human mind: ; 

Every idea of action (or function) will result in that action un- 
less hindered by a competing idea or physical impediment. . . . The 
second fundamental fact of the human mind referred to above is 
this: 

Every idea that is suggested to the mind is held as truth, unless 
inhibited by some contradictory idea. 


A little reflection will convince you of the validity of these 
laws. You are sitting at the dining table following a meal. In the 
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midst of your conversation there enters your mind the thought 
to sip a drink of water or to eat that last bit of food on your 
plate—and automatically you find yourself doing it. That is, of 
course, unless this “idea of action” is checked by the “competing 
idea” that you have already eaten enough or perhaps too much. 
Again, in the course of the conversation someone remarks that 
Mr. A. and Miss B. are to be married. You accept the idea as 
true, unless it is checked by the knowledge that your informant 
is a notable gossiper, not to be relied upon, or by the knowl- 
edge that Mr. A. is already married. 

The power of suggestion has been endlessly tested by scien- 
tific experiments. Hugo Miinsterberg relates this experiment : ** 
“A picture of a farmer’s room was shown to about forty per- 
sons, children and adults. Each one examined it individually and 
was then asked to give a report from the fresh memory image 
in reply to detailed questions. . . . [Some of the questions re- 
ferred] to objects not present in the picture . . . as ‘Did you 
see the stove in the room?’ ”’ Now there was no stove in the pic- 
ture, but 41% of the group answered “yes,” and having so an- 
swered it, proceeded, in answer to further questions about it, 
to tell what part of the room it was in. Again the dress of the 
farmer’s wife was red, but when asked whether it was blue or 
green, this suggestive question seemed to eliminate the true color 
from a large percentage of the minds. In all of this we see the 
power of suggestion and how it works in conformity to the two 
laws stated above. Every trial lawyer understands its power and 
wields it by the use of “leading questions,” or questions that 
suggest the answer, and the law itself recognizes it by forbidding 
the use of leading questions in the examination of a lawyer’s 
own witness. 

(c) Kinds of Suggestion. Suggestion may be direct or in- 
direct. The direct suggestion boldly lays down the proposition ; 
the indirect adroitly infers it. The direct suggestion says “you 
ought to have a physical examination” ; the indirect, “Why man, 
you are looking positively ill!” For the speaker in a position to 
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command, where the audience wants a leader, the direct sug- 
gestion is welcomed; the speaker may say, “Let us act thus.” 
But where the leadership is not recognized such bluntness may 
provoke hostility and the indirect, “What shall we do?” with 
the answer implied, is better. 

(d) Rendering an Audience Suggestible. Every speaker will 
very naturally be concerned with the practical question of how 
to render an audience suggestible and there are certain devices 
in this direction which he may effectively use.?§ 

The first means of rendering an audience suggestible is to 
secure their confidence. Banish their suspicion by tact, courtesy, 
and fairness (see the discussion earlier in this chapter under 
the heading of “the speaker”), and an audience will go a long 
way toward accepting your ideas merely because they are yours. 
This simply follows the law that ideas suggested to the mind 
are held as true unless there is some contradictory idea tc check 
them. When a speaker gains the confidence of the audience, he 
removes their suspicions which form a fertile field for con- 
tradictory ideas. 

The second device is repetition. The advertiser keeps the name 
of his product constantly before our attention, the politician 
adopts a slogan. The press takes it up and gains force through 
mere repetition, until it becomes accepted. Most of you have 
read Mark Antony’s speech on the death of Cesar. You will 
recall the irresistible suggestible power behind the repetition of 
those words: “Brutus is an honorable man.’’ New ideas very 
often require time to sink in. It is not that we refuse to accept 
them but rather that there must be a saturating process. Where 
a speaker faces this problem, repetition will keep applying the 
thought until the mind is saturated. For that reason there is 
psychological truth behind the whimsical statement of Mr. 
Dooley: “I'll belave anything, if ye only tell it to me often 
enough.” ; 

Thirdly, figures of speech have a great suggestive power. 

28 See Scott, Psychology of Public Speaking, Chapter 11, for a fuller 
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Since the figure of speech is a mirror, as it were, that reflects 
the thought without literally stating it, in its suggestion of the 
similitude between the figurative image and the literal meaning 
lies its great strength. At the same time it is subtle, indirect, 
because it does not directly assert the idea, but simply holds up 
the mirror and allows the hearer to catch for himself the re- 
flected image. You will recall the suggestive power of Lincoln’s 
campaign phrase, ““You should not swap horses in the middle of 
a stream.” (Since we shall discuss figurative language at some 
length in the next chapter, we need not go into detail here. If 
you desire to read that discussion in advance, turn to page 243.) 

Fourthly, the psychological crowd increases the suggestibility 
of individuals. By the psychological crowd I mean a crowd, or 
audience, fused together by some common purpose, ambition, 
or emotion. In a general way we all know the effect of the herd 
impulse. Cattle in a great herd will stampede, but no one ever 
heard of a lone cow stampeding. We know that mobs in a 
stampeded frenzy will do things that not one person in that 
mob would do individually. All of us have heard of race riots, 
or other riots, where respectable and responsible citizens so far 
lose control of themselves as to smash store windows, seize axes 
and guns and then proceed to pillage and burn and even to com- 
mit murder. A few years ago in one large American city, a 
highly, respected mayor of outstanding long service who pro- 
tested against the outrages of a mob, was hanged to a lamp post, 
albeit fortunately rescued in time by armored police cars. Such 
instances could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Now a mob is simply a psychological crowd at its extreme and 
worst limit. Within moderate limits and restraints every psy- 
chological crowd tends to possess the same herd impulses as a 
mob. Why is this? Probably because in a crowd we lose our 
sense of individual responsibility. The greater the number of the 
crowd, the more is our individuality merged. Something of that 
veneer of civilized restrain falls away from us. “Masked by 
anonymity, people dare to give their feelings an exaggerated 
expression. To be heard one does not speak; one shouts. To be 
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seen one does not simply show one’s self; one gesticulates. 
Boisterous laughter, frenzied objurgations, frantic cheers, are 
needed to express the merriment or wrath or enthusiasm of the 
crowd. These exaggerated signs of emotion cannot but produce 
in suggestible beholders exaggerated states of mind. Insensibly 
the mental temperature rises so that what once seemed hot now 
seems lukewarm, what once felt tepid now seems cold.” 2° In 
this more highly suggestible state dignified men will laugh, shout, 
and sing; wildly applaud what pleases them and as wildly hoot 
at what oe pihiaed 

Now let us examine certain mental characteristics of a psy- 
chological crowd. In the first place, emotion “pulls the longer 
oar,’ while the capacity for intellectual judgment pulls the 
shorter one. The excitement of a large crowd tends to hinder 
consecutive thinking and the human emotions, good or bad, form 
the chief basis for judgment. For that reason such crowds are 
less influenced by reasoning and more influenced by suggestion. 
With the individual identity lost in the herd pressure, suggested 
ideas are more likely to be held as true because there are fewer 
inhibiting contradictory ideas. In other words a crowd is more 
credulous and more blindly follows a leader, or impulsively acts 
upon a suggestion. We have all heard of political conventions 
being stampeded. But who ever heard of the same persons who 
sat in such conventions being stampeded when seated around the 
table of a board of directors’ meeting ? 

We often hear, in timid criticism, that such great speeches 
as Patrick Henry’s in the Virginia Assembly or Bryan’s at the 
Chicago Convention were not really great speeches at all be- 
cause they contained no new or profound arguments on the 
questions discussed. The fact is true; the criticism puerile. 
Consider the occasion upon which these speeches were made, 
with a great crowd in a highly suggestible—and therefore in an 
unreasoning—state. Then imagine what the results would have 
been had these speakers cleaved to the syllogism. In speaking of 
the vast, excited crowd at Chicago, Bryan said: 
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All that was necessary to success was to put into words the 
sentiments of a majority of the delegates to the Convention—to 
be the voice of the triumphant majority. ... No new arguments 
had been made and therefore no new answers were required... . 
I shall never forget the scene upon which I looked. I believe it 
unrivalled in any convention ever held in our country. .. . There 
was perfect silence, broken only by applause—and by such applause 
as had never greeted a speech of mine. It came spontaneously at 
the close of each argument, which was almost at the conclusion of 
each sentence. The arguments were condensed, only a sentence or 
two being given te each point [i.e. suggestion, not argument]. As 
I finished each sentence, the audience would rise and shout in con- 
cert; as I raised my hand for silence, the audience dropped spon- 
taneously as it had risen. It reminded me of a great chorus with the 
different groups of singers responding to the baton of the chorus 
master.°° 


Such a crowd wanted no arguments, it wanted a leader—a 
master whose voice could be recognized. One to command that 
it might follow. In Bryan it found the master and it recognized 
his voice. 

In the second place, a crowd is more dogmatic and intolerant 
than its component individuals. This partially arises from the 
fact that in a crowd the individual feels less responsible for his 
actions and is consequently inspired by mere numbers. Also it 
comes from the loss of reasoning ability. Belief becomes’ an 
emotional, not an intellectual process. And as all ignorant, un- 
reasoning people are dogmatic and intolerant in their beliefs, so 
becomes the individual in a crowd. 

Lastly, the crowd tends towards the extreme. It can be in- 
spired to higher sentiments or dragged to lower vices; it can 
fight with greater courage or flee in greater cowardice. It is well 
known that soldiers fighting shoulder to shoulder show greater 
courage than when alone. “Going over the top” with a thousand 
others is quite a different thing from executing the maneuver 
alone. But when the ranks are broken by flight, this same cour- 


30 Autobiography, as the account appeared in the Chicago Herald 
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ageous army becomes a wildly fleeing rabble, a terrible contrast 
to its former self. In the same way the larger the audience the 
higher the motives to which a speaker may appeal and the 
farther the extremes to which it may be led. 

What may a speaker do to form a psychological crowd? 
There are, of course, many audiences in which this cannot be 
done. There may be others in which it is not desirable. But 
where desirable and possible we may say that anything which 
promotes a common feeling, common purpose, or bond of any 
kind will tend to promote the formation of a psychological 
crowd. Let us enumerate certain of the more common ones: 


1. Pack the audience close together. Fifteen men rubbing elbows 
are easier to inspire than a hundred with empty seats between. Get 
the audience close to you, or go down until you are in front of them. 
A row of empty seats in front cools the audience like a chilling 
blast. 

2. Group seating. At conventions men from the same cities or 
same states are seated together. The old churches sat women on one 
side, men on another and children down in front. This results 
in a stronger psychological pull than where they are scattered 
around. 

3. Common symbols as the wearing of uniforms, badges, caps, 
streamers, and even buttons, decrease the sense of individual per- 
sonality. 

4. Rituals. Either the reciting together of a common ritual or the 
mere knowledge of possessing one. Sometimes special rituals are 
devised for the occasion. I recall an army general who placed in 
the hands of his officers a particularly important order. Then he 
had each one of them sign a document testifying that he had care- 
fully read that order. Being one of the signatories, I can still re- 
member the deep impression which that order made over hundreds 
of others. , 

5. Singing together. This induces a common feeling. Always it 
draws together those who join in it. Witness evangelistic revivals. 

6. Keep on common ground. Arouse common emotions. Get the 
audience to laugh in common, applaud in common, stand up in 
common and sit down in common. 


Of what value is all of this knowledge to the speaker? Of 
infinite value, for if he would influence others he must know the 
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means by which they can be influenced. Now I must guard here 
against being misunderstood. I do not advocate the formation of 
mobs any more than the chemist who analyzes a poison advo- 
cates its use as medicine. I have merely analyzed the nature of 
psychological crowds that you, as a speaker, may understand 
them. But you may ask, “Is it not dishonest to persuade others 
by appealing to their herd instincts, to persuade them without 
honest reasoning ?”’ Well, it all depends. The fabric of reasoning 
may be a house of cards, based upon false premises and held to- 
gether with flimsy evidence. Nothing can be so misleading as 
your logical syllogism when it begs the question or erects a 
false consequent. Upon the other hand suggestion may be sound 
and true, without a flaw. The speaker cannot take human nature 
as he might wish it to be. He must take it as he finds it without 
quarreling with the Almighty for having so made it. And stand- 
ing upon this knowledge of human nature as it is, he can utilize 
it to gain his ends. Whether his ends are honest or dishonest 
is quite another question. Useful article though a gun is, it can 
be used by a thug as well as a policeman. 

(2) Social Pressure. “Man,” says Aristotle, “is a social ani- 
mal.” Consequently the fear of what his neighbors and friends 
will think of his actions combined with the impression which 
their actions make upon him, exerts a tremendous social control. 
This arises chiefly from two great social instincts which all peo- 
ple possess in more or less degree—gregariousness and imitative- 
ness.** As to the former, all of us crave human comradeship. 
Perhaps this statement should be qualified a little to except those 
few who love hermit life. Yet here, as in law, the rule is strength- 
ened by the exception, for the very fact that the rest of us 
consider hermits eccentric or even mentally unbalanced, reveals 
our own gregarious instinct. The lure of the city attracts us; 
the sheer numbers at clubs and conventions, at fairs and athletic 
contests, casts its spell upon us. That great English publisher, 
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Lord Northcliffe, when he was asked a short time before his 
death what interested people most, instantly replied, “Other 
people.” In all of this there is a “sheer animal love for gregarious 
fellowship.” The inevitable result is that man is influenced by 
the opinions and actions, by the likes and dislikes of his fellow- 
men. 

As to imitativeness, we have already seen that “like begets 
like.” We tend to smile when we are smiled at, to frown when 
we are frowned at, to yawn when others yawn, to look at what 
attracts others, to run with other people who are running in our 
direction. Much of this is subconscious with us. Let a singer try 
to sing a very high note with a screech and we all contract our 
own throat muscles in a most uncomfortable manner; but let 
the singer take the high note with the ease of a bird in flight 
and we feel a comfortable sensation in the throat. We watch an 
acrobat performing gracefully and much of our enjoyment 
comes from our own muscular imitation; but let him lose his 
grip and fall, and we catch our breath, exactly as he does. We 
like to wear the latest styles and we feel almost nude in out-of- 
date clothes. The Prince of Wales makes a public appearance in 
a blue shirt with collar attached and overnight our stores are 
besieged with demands for blue shirts with collar attached until 
factories run overtime to satisfy this imitative demand. If the 
opposite sex are amused at such antics, then let them explain 
why they appear in spring hats of livid color during the blizzards 
of January or swelter in fall suits during the heat of August, if 
it is not because they feel the imitative urge. 

Now these social instincts, exerting as they do a pressure 
upon actions, can be utilized by the speaker to gain his ends. It 
is, of course, impossible to catalog all of the specific ways of so 
utilizing them, but a few of the more obvious ones may be 
suggested.*” 

(a) Following the Crowd. Many people can be led to accept 
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an idea or to act upon a suggestion simply by showing them 
that others are doing it. Many legislatures will pass a new law, 
or city councils a new ordinance, if they are shown that the trail 
has been blazed by other legislatures or city councils. In a com- 
munity where churchgoing is popular, any number of people 
join the church who would never think of doing so in a commun- 
ity where churchgoing was less popular. They simply follow the 
crowd. Says Ross ** ‘Whatever kind of family type, neighborly 
relation, trade practice, business transaction, civic activity or 
patriotic sacrifice becomes common, tends to draw the practice 
of individuals in its wake. Of course this influence does not 
bring up society as a whole, but only the backward minority. 
. . . Despite our inherited theories of the ‘free moral agent’ 
we all know the ease of drifting, oars in lap, with the current.” 

Of course there are certain limitations to this social pull. 
Ordinarily it will be, as Ross points out, the backward minority 
and not the leaders or the aggressive elements who will follow 
the crowd for no other reason than because the crowd is moving. 
Again, all of us will refuse to follow a crowd that we dislike. If 
I argue that United States should do so and so because England 
is doing it, your Anglophobiac will feel the pull of contra- 
suggestion and want us to do the opposite. When we say that 
certain people tend to follow the crowd, we mean the crowd to 
which they are attracted by the gregarious or imitative instinct. 

(b) Desire for Approval is strong in all mankind. A young 
man in love will do hazardous, reckless things to win the admira- 
tion of a woman, while she in turn will overlook none of the 
artifices of raiment or cosmetics to gain his approval. A soldier 
in battle is led to heroic deeds by the hope of winning a medal 
of honor. Men and women alike will undertake social activities, 
give freely of their time to club activities, all in order that they 
might be held by others in high regard. We all know the ill- 
proportioned misery that comes from committing a_ social 
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blunder. Is this not because we fear that others will look upon us 
with scorn? 

Now all of this pressure a speaker may utilize by bringing it to 
bear upon his hearers. 

(c) Living up to Expectations drives the worst of us to do 
his best. If a man expects us to lie to him, we may surprise 
ourselves with our fluency but if he expects the truth even a 
habitual liar is embarrassed at plying his trade. Ross, in his 
Social Control, relates the following from one of C. H. Pear- 
son’s Essays: “Dr. Jelf, the Chief [of King’s College] for more 
than twenty years, was a gentleman of the old school, who was 
incapable of supposing that anyone could lie to him. . . . It was 
an accepted maxim that no one could lie to the Principal, be- 
cause he always believed what was said. ... After a few 
months at the college, every student, finding that he was treated 
as a gentleman, acted up to the gentleman’s code of honor.” * 
Those whose task it is to study and analyze human nature may 
see its pitiful weaknesses, but those on the other hand whose task 
it is to influence human nature gain much from supposing that 
men will respond to only the highest motives. A lawyer who 
makes it clear that he expects only justice from a jury will come 
nearer getting it than if he takes a critical attitude toward their 
willingness to be just. Evangelists who sanguinely expect the 
best, even from degenerates, will often get it because the as- 
sumption carries a powerful suggestion. To be sure this is very 
much of a make-believe, but it is a make-believe that down 
through the centuries has lifted humanity by the bootstraps. May 
I again quote from Ross. “The cynic deems this ‘Fools’ Paradise’ 
debilitating, declares that shams rot out the moral fibre of a 
people, and insists that we learn to see things as they are. 
For he misses the secret of this invincible optimism. He does 
not see that it is kept as a moral stimulus. Yet expectation has 
always been used in managing people. The notice ‘Gentlemen 
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will not spit on the floor’ is naive but effective. The signal 
‘England expects every man to do his duty’ is a better stimulus 
than an offer of prize money.” *° 

Every speaker can devise numberless ways of using expecta- 
tion to lead others to accept and act upon his convictions. 

(d) Rivalry is a powerful incentive to action. It arouses the 
chase impulse and drives us forth to exceed the efforts of 
others. Its influence ranges from the very smallest to the great- 
est of our actions. One man desires to eat more hard-boiled 
eggs than any other. Another to ascend a higher mountain. Still 
another to give more to charity. Rivalry may drive a city to pave 
its streets or a nation to build a huge navy. Each individual and 
group to its own desires and capacity but somewhere all are 
influenced by rivalry. To the speaker it offers an endless variety 
through which he can impel others to action. 

We have now completed our treatment of audiences who are 
passively opposed to the speaker’s theme, and so we are now 
ready to examine audiences— 

(B) Where Opposition is Active. Audiences which offer ac- 
tive opposition, may do so for several reasons. In the first place 
they may never have passed judgment upon the subject. They 
may have no prejudice whatever but simply must be convinced. 
They will not be prejudiced, but will examine every statement, 
every fact, every argument with utmost care, feeling their way 
along. They will not be rushed across the stream by pure emo- 
tional winds but, if anything, will plant themselves more firmly 
in resistance. In the second place there are those whose judg- 
ment has already been formed. These may again be divided into 
two groups. Those who have passed their judgment for emo- 
tional reasons, because:the proposition is new, or because it con- 
flicts with their habits or traditions ; and those who have passed 
judgment for intellectual reasons, because they have previously 
weighed the evidence and felt the weight on the opposite side, 
Both elements of this second group are hard to move. The one 
because they are emotionally intolerant and refuse to give “fair 
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and favorable attention,” and the other because, having already 
made up their minds rationally, a speaker must first tear down 
the mental structure which supports their conviction and then 
erect a new and better one in its stead. Let us examine some de- 
tailed features of treating such audiences. 

(1) Pure Argument is Often Ineffective. In no sense is it 
meant that argument is not important. A speaker who defies all 
reason insults every intelligent person in the audience and makes 
the honest doubter lose faith in him and his cause. Even of 
those who are swept off their feet for the moment, many will 
return to their senses on the morrow. Others who do not return 
of themselves will be led back in various ways; by exposure of 
the speaker through the press, by opposing speakers, or in calm 
conversation with other people. And every person led astray will 
resent the trick which he feels the speaker has played upon him. 
Argument always is important. But on the other hand, no fact 
is more clear than that bald-headed, sledge-hammer argument 
alone rarely leads others to accept our propositions; that down 
within us all, below the surface, are powerful subconscious mo- 
tives that determine what our actions shall be; that, even when 
our sense of reason tells us to do one thing these motives may 
drive us to do the exact opposite. Every discerning person knows 
that this is true. It therefore remains for us to examine certain 
laws—if we may dare to call them such—determining the influ- 
ence of emotion upon argument. In the first place we know that: 

(a) To “Start an Argument” Deliberately, Arouses Opposi- 
tion. An acquaintance of mine once remarked “I shall vote for 
Senator X” “Is that so?” I replied. “Don’t you know that in all 
his career, Senator X has never initiated a single law, good or 
bad, and that he has always been putty in the hands of So and so, 
his political manager?” No he did not know it, so I marshalled 
evidence until he was suffocated. Then as a final argument I 
offered to cast my vote for Senator X if my friend could pro- 
duce a single accomplishment of statesmanship for which the 
senator was responsible, provided my friend would vote for the 
candidate I designated if such evidence could not be produced. 
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After some hesitation, he agreed to consider the proposal. But 
later when I pressed him for an acceptance, he declined to sub- 
mit the evidence to an umpire. Obviously he felt his case was 
weak. Yet he voted for Senator X! I may have won an argu- 
ment but I lost a case. Why? Because I “started an argument.” 
Again take the case of intercollegiate debates. Does one side ever 
drive their opponents, even secretly, to admit themselves in 
error? Neither side ever tries to! Why ? Because in the nature of 
things a debate “starts an argument” and after that neither side 
can ever move the other. The debater aims to convince his audi- 
ence and the judges. He knows his opponent is beyond reach. 

Now why is it that when we “start an argument” with another, 
we lose our case? Because when we take issue, we start with the 
wrong foot, we start with differences instead of agreements. We 
are intent upon proving our disputant wrong instead of per- 
suading him to be right. We arouse his adverse emotions until 
reason ceases and emotion reigns supreme. He refuses us “fair 
or favorable attention” because it is no longer a question of 
learning who is right or wrong but one of maintaining an out- 
ward semblance, if not an inward feeling, of self respect. Pride 
and pugnacity combine to overthrow the weight of logic. This 
is true of individuals and it is true of groups, even nations. It 
explains why two men in a fight each believes himself the in- 
jured person and it explains why in a war each side is so sure 
of its righteousness that both, in the solemn travesty of the sixth 
commandment, pray to the same God to bless their arms in 
“His Holy Cause.” 

As a speaker, then, avoid starting an argument with your 
audience. Get on common ground. Submit facts, not to “prove 
that your hearers are wrong” but that they may “weigh and 
consider those facts” and draw justified conclusions from their 
merits. Let your words and attitude be not “listen to me while 
I correct your wrong notions,’ but rather “come, let us take 
counsel together, that we may best see what shall be done.” All 
of this, you may say, is argument. Surely. But it is not “starting 
an argument.” 
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Every speaker will wisely use what Overstreet calls the “Yes- 
Response Technique.’ ** It is simply a specialized form of 
starting on common ground, of starting with agreements in- 
stead of differences. Suppose I am endeavoring to get college 
students to abolish their traditional custom of hazing. I could 
open fire like this, “Don’t you think you ought to stop acting 
like savages?” and I would get a “No-Response” even from 
many who favor my cause; I would “start an argument.” But 
supposing I were far more tactful, that I began with the inno- 
cent question “Fellows, don’t you think we ought to abolish 
hazing?’ Even now I would get a “No-Response,” from all who 
did not favor abolishing it, and having given me a “No- 
response,” all of their psychological processes would now be 
set moving against me. It would be far better to set them moving 
with me instead. To do this, I aim for a “Yes-Response,” and 
start out after this manner: “Fellows, we are here to discuss 
this troublesome question of hazing. I take it that we want to 
really settle this question once and for all, so that it does not 
have to be reopened every year. Do we not?” To this I will get 
a “Yes-Response” from practically every person no matter 
how he stands on the question. I have now set their psychological 
processes moving with me. I proceed: “but no question is ever 
settled until it is settled right and unless we want this question to 
rise and haunt us year after year, we dare not settle it wrong. 
But when I say that we should settle this question right, I am 
not thinking merely of us upper classmen or of the freshmen. I 
am thinking primarily of this university and of its reputation. I 
believe this should be the primary consideration with all of us, 
and I ask you, is there any man here who would put his per- 
sonal interests above the welfare of this school?” With every 
step of the way so far, all will agree; and now that they are 
moving with me it is much easier to keep them moving than to 
pry them loose with a crowbar after they have once riveted 
themselves in opposition. Get your hearers in active agreement 
with you at the beginning. 


, %6influencing Human Behavior, p. 16. 
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This will not guarantee persuasion, but it does guarantee far 
greater progress than the opposite method. Let every young 
speaker consider this explanation of Judge Elbert H. Gary’s 
unusual ability in winning others to his views: “Mr. Gary almost 
always get his way. He makes up his mind and then applies an 
exceedingly subtle way of argument. He pats his opponent on 
the back. As he pats he gives a little shove, then another little 
shove. Soon the opponent is gently shoved onto Mr. Gary’s 
own premises. The debate is settled. He deprecates antagonisms. 
To contrary views he agrees with a ‘but’ and eventually butts 
his exceptions into the well-patterned decision he held at the 
beginning of the discussion.” *7 

(b) Emotions Unrelated to the Proposition Sometimes Over- 
throw the Best of Arguments.*® We know that audiences are 
often won because they like the speaker and as often lost be- 
cause they dislike him. If they dislike him strongly enough he 
may have the logic of a John Stuart Mill but it will go down 
before their antagonism as a house before a flood. If he wears 
clothes which incite their opposition or speaks with an accent 
foreign to their ear, these factors may weigh more heavily in the 
scales than the justice of his cause or the strength of his argu- 
ment. When our agricultural colleges began sending their ex- 
perts out into farm communities to aid them in improving 
crops and checking plant diseases, the great majority of farmers 
would pay no attention to their teachings. Was it because these 
experts knew less of farming than the farmers? Far from it. 
The information they were offering free was worth thousands 
of dollars. But Mr. Farmer resented the thought that any “city 
man” should presume to tell him anything. It gave him an in- 
feriority complex and.so he would not consider the expert’s in- 
formation upon its own merits, but at the outset refused “fair 
or favorable attention.” As one of the stubbornest of them is 
reputed to have said, “I’ve worn out two farms at raising crops 
and I don’t need any young upstart to tell me how to do it.” 

These unrelated emotions arise from a multitude of sources. 


37 From Time, July 5th, 1926. 
88 Winans, Public Speaking, p. 255. 
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Francis L. Wellman, in his fascinating book, “Gentlemen of 
the Jury,” tells of how a certain unscrupulous lawyer among 
numerous other artifices influenced his jurors even by the clothes 
he wore! Let us take the account from Mr: Wellman’s own 
pen: 


The first day, usually devoted to selecting a jury, Howe would 
appear immaculately groomed, wearing a light grey sack suit, a 
bright red necktie, a red flower in his buttonhole and a blue yacht- 
ing cap. An enormous gold watch chain glittered across his ample 
abdomen, with a huge gold fob dangling at one end. These, with a 
smile on his beaming red countenance, fairly lighted up the court- 
room. . . . As the trial progressed Howe would change his attire, 
at first from a light grey to a steel color. A day later he wore a 
blue, then a brown suit, and so on until the last day of the trial, 
when the question of guilt or innocence was to be left to the jury, 
and then he appeared dressed all in black. A black suit and hat, 
black necktie, watch chain and cuff links—even a black bordered 
handkerchief! His countenance accorded with his attire. One would 
have supposed the fate of the universe was in the balance.*® 


On another instance, this same lawyer having no shred of 
evidence with which to defend a guilty murderess asked the 
jurors to gaze in her countenance to see if they could possibly 
find there any evidence of guilt. At the same time, unknown to 
the jury, he dug his long fingernails deep into her wrist. She 
uttered a piercing scream. Again let Mr. Wellman complete the 
story: 


“Tt was well on toward ten o’clock at night. Everybody con- 
nected with the case was under a high nervous tension owing to 
the long strenuous day in court. . . . It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the effect this unearthly screech had upon me, steeled as I 
was to the manufactured defence that Howe was attempting to 
foister upon the jury. It was as if someone had suddenly put a lump 
of ice down my back. The jury seemed completely petrified, and I 
saw the case was over from that moment.” *° 


89 Wellman, Gentlemen of the Jury, p. 100. Copyright 1924 by The 
Macmillan Company. This and the quotation following reprinted by 
permission. 

40 Idem, p. 105. 
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But perhaps as classic an instance as exists of outside emo- 
tions influencing judgment is found in the famous “eulogy of a 
dog” by Senator George G. Vest of Missouri. He was attending 
court in a country town and while waiting for the trial of the 
case of his client, was urged by the attorneys in a dog case to 
help them out. His part was only nominal and he at first refused 
to even address the jury until the other attorneys insisted. Then 
he arose and said the following words: 


“Gentlemen of the Jury—The best friend a man has in the world 
may turn against him and become his enemy. The son or daughter 
that he has reared with loving care may prove ungrateful. Those 
who are nearest and dearest to us, those whom we trust with our 
happiness and our good name may become traitors to their faith. 
The money that a man has he may lose. It flies away from him, 
perhaps, when he needs it most. A man’s reputation may be sacrificed 
in a moment of ill-considered action. The people who are prone to 
fall on their knees to do us honor when success is with us may be 
the first to throw the stone of malice when failure settles its cloud 
on our heads. The one absolutely unselfish friend that man can 
have in this selfish world, the one that never proves ungrateful or 
treacherous, is his dog. A man’s dog stands by him in prosperity 
and poverty, in health and sickness. He will sleep on the cold 
ground, where the wintry winds blow, and the snow drives fiercely, 
if only he may be near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand 
that has no food to offer; he will lick the wounds and sores that 
come in encounter with the roughness of the world. He guards the 
sleep of his pauper master as if he were a prince. When all other 
friends desert, he remains. When riches take wings and reputation 
falls to pieces, he is as constant in his love as the sun in its journeys 
through the heavens. If fortune drives the master forth an outcast 
in the world, friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accompanying him, to guard against 
danger, to fight against his enemies. And when the last scene of 
all comes, and death takes the master in his embrace, and his body 
is laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all other friends pur- 
sue their way, there, by the graveside, will the noble dog be found, 
his head between his paws, his eyes sad, but open to alert watch- 
fulness, faithful and true, even in death.*4 


41 This speech has been widely quoted by the American Press. The 
copy as it here appears was taken from The Indianapolis News, Septem- 
er 12, 1924. 
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As you will see he made no reference whatever to whether 
the defendant had actually killed the dog or to whether the 
dog was worth the damages sought. But when he finished the 
judge and jury were wiping their eyes. Then the jury filed out 
and returned in a few moments for a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff for $500, Yet the plaintiff had sued but for $200! And 
there is not a living person who has ever owned or loved a dog 
who cannot at least understand this jury’s verdict. 

The author of the French national anthem, La Marseillaise, 
employed similar tactics when arraigned before a French jury 
on a capital charge. “Frenchmen!” he cried, “Hear my defense; 
I am guilty, but I am the author of La Marseillaise!’’ And amid 
the singing of that anthem by all present, he was set free. 

But we need not enumerate further. I have not cited these 
instances in approbation or condemnation, but merely in explana- 
tion. I do not recommend that any speaker resort to dishonor- 
able motives to overcome argument. But it is imperative every 
honest speaker understand how outside emotions, honorable and 
dishonorable, do affect our decisions, for if he ignores this he 
will do so to his cost. At the very least, the speaker who does 
nothing but avoid arousing such emotions against himself and 
his cause will be amply repaid. But if he goes farther and uses 
honorable outside emotions to advance his cause, his position will 
be all the stronger. 

(c) Mental Stereotypes Impel us to Accept or Reject Argu- 
ments Regardless of their Soundness. (1’) Explanations. Let 
us first see what is meant by the word “stereotype” as it is here 
used. It is an obvious fact that any one person, no matter how 
indefatigable his efforts might be, can,—in a single lifetime,— 
live, work, and move in only a small segment of the total ac- 
tivity of mankind. The rest of this great circle of mankind’s 
- activity must, in the nature of things, be outside of his experi- 
ence. The farmer attends chiefly, to farming, the teacher to his 
classes, the attorney to his law, the business man to his trade. As 
a result each, consciously or unconsciously, evolves a “system of 
thought” based upon his limited experiences with his little seg- 
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ment of the great circle of mankind’s activity. Now this system 
of thought has been called a mental pattern, and again a con- 
ceptual system, but perhaps the most suggestive name is stereo- 
type. 

As Walter Lippman has said,‘? stereotypes “are an ordered, 
more or less consistent picture of the world, to which our habits, 
our tastes, our capacities, our comforts and our hopes have ad- 
justed themselves. They may not be a complete picture of the 
world, but they are a picture of a possible world to which we are 
adapted. In that world people and things have their well-known 
places, and do certain expected things. We feel at home there. 
We fit in. We are members. We know the way around. There 
we find the charm of the familiar, the normal, the dependable. 
Its grooves and shapes are where we are accustomed to find 
them. And though we have abandoned much that might have 
tempted us before we creased ourselves into that mould, once 
we are firmly in, it fits as snugly as an old shoe.” 

Stereotypes are common alike to educated and uneducated. 
Whether our experience be meagre or great, we erect a mental 
structure in which to house them. Thus, looking at the same 
facts, the economist interprets them in terms of supply and 
demand, the psychologist as stimulus and response, the historian 
as minute marches and counter marches across the stage of 
time, the biologist as an evolutionary panorama, the business 
man as potentialities of profit and loss. 

Now so long as new facts and ideas fit into this little private 
universe of ours, all goes well. Even if the speaker who presents 
them argues poorly, we condone his argument and, in spite its 
defectiveness, accept the idea because we have a niche into 
which it perfectly fits. After all, we reason subconsciously, if 
the new davenport harmonizes with the rest of the living room 
furniture, why should we care if the salesman was unskilled? 

But if the new idea will not fit our stereotype, woe be unto 
it! Argument will not save it and out it goes. Nothing is so 
obdurate, even to prolonged education, as stereotypes. To attack 


42 Public Opinion, p. 95. 
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them “seems like an attack upon the foundations of the uni- 
verse. It is an attack upon the foundations of our universe, and, 
where big things are at stake, we do not readily admit that there 
is any distinction between our universe and the universe.” 44 
And why not? If our universe is brought tumbling down upon 
us, it is as great a personal disaster as though it were the uni- 
verse. Our stereotypes are the fortress for its defense and we 
are willing to wage war upon those who assault it. But suppose 
the assault is overwhelming. One of two things happens. If the 
stereotype is completely hardened or if powerful motives as 
self-interest make it undesirable to rearrange the stereotype, 
then we resort to an inner defense. We dub it the exception 
which proves the rule, we attack its authority, or, if the worst 
comes to the worst and we cannot get rid of it, we coat over the 
irritating substance, like a pearl-making oyster, until it no 
longer irritates and let it remain, henceforth ignored or for- 
gotten. On the other hand, if our stereotype is still flexible, or if 
our self interest in repelling the disturbing idea is not too strong, 
“it is taken into the picture, and allowed to modify it.” ** 

When we understand how our acceptance or rejection of new 
ideas is dependent on stereotypes already formed, we can under- 
stand why the activities of primitive peoples are hemmed in upon 
all sides by tribal taboos and we can understand why civiliza- 
tion has had such a struggle to break down false stereotypes and 
supplant them with true ones. It explains to us, for example, 
why a certain middle-sized city of Germany once refused to per- 
mit a gas lighting system to be installed on the ground that if the 
Lord had intended the night to have light instead of darkness, 
He would have made it so; and since He had made night dark, 
let no man try to change it. It explains why a certain middle- 
western town in the United States utterly refused to permit an 
early railroad to run through its limits on the ground that God 
had not intended man to fly or He would have given him wings. 
Both of these groups with their stereotype, “what saith the 
Lord,” had no place into which scientific progress could be fitted. 


43 Idem, p. 95. 
44]Jdem, p. 100, 
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Today the modernist-fundamentalist religious controversy arises 
from the same origin. To the fundamentalist God created the 
earth in six days ; evolution says it took millions of years ; there- 
fore evolution, and all the evidence that goes to support it, is 
cast out. It does not fit with the first chapter of Genesis. To the 
modernist, filled with scientific theories of the origin of the 
world, Genesis will not fit, so out it goes as a scientific account 
of world origin. No argument of one side can break into a well- 
formed stereotype on the other. 

It is the same in politics. Stereotypes often prove more power- 
ful than argument. Looking backward we can see that there 
never was a real argument why women should not be given the 
ballot. It was simply that we had a stereotype which excluded 
them. Yet it took fifty years of agitation after the granting of 
suffrage to women by the first state to crack that stereotype. It 
is often said that the League of Nations was defeated in this 
country because of the “calm judgment of the American voter” 
and as often said because of the “slush fund raised for propa- 
ganda against it.” Yet neither claim gives us the kernel of 
truth. The League of Nations was defeated because for over 
a hundred years the American people had been building a stereo- 
type of “isolation,” or “no entangling alliances.’ Not one voter 
in a hundred had ever read the covenant; and office seekers.on 
both sides hurled phrases to and fro with scarcely more concep- 
tion of their meaning than a parrot. But through all the smoke 
of conflict the people saw that the League of Nations could not 
fit in the stereotype of isolation. It was a square peg in a round 
hole. And so they cast it out. 

Although modern psychology has added much to our under- 
standing of stereotypes.and their influence upon our reasoning 
powers, yet this influence was not unknown to the ancients. 
Aristotle in his Rhetoric went so far as to analyze minutely the 
Athenian popular audience of his day. Ideas which were com- 
monly accepted, motives which were observed to influence the 
Athenian citizen’s conduct or determine his acceptance or re- 
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jection of a speaker’s proposal, were classified in main divisions 
and then analyzed into minute subdivisions.*® 

(2') The Speaker's Application. Now how may a speaker 
apply this knowledge of stereotypes? Obviously he cannot ex- 
pect to impel others to accept his ideas if he proceeds tactlessly 
to ram his ideas against the buttress of their preconceived sys- 
tems of thought. He must accept at the outset the limitation that 
any new idea which he offers to others will be accepted only 
when it does not conflict with rigid stereotypes already in their 
minds. Let us apply this idea in some detail. 

First, you will see that a speaker’s idea will be more readily 
accepted if it can be hooked into some old stereotype already 
existing in the hearer’s mind. I heard a minister once speak at 
a business men’s luncheon club about taking moral “inventories” 
and computing “the profit and loss.’’ He made his moral truths 
fit his listener’s mental pattern. Convince a Democrat that your 
reform is a Democratic measure and he will accept it. Show a 
political independent that your plan will get rid of the Old 
Guard’s control of politics and you have a convert. It is hard to 
overstate the importance of this principle. Every speaker, 
always, will find it distinctly worth his while to find out exactly 
what patterns exist in his hearer’s minds, so that if possible he 
may cut his arguments to fit them. 

Secondly, if it is impossible to fit your ideas into old stereo- 
types, then at least avoid conflict with them, If there are Re- 
publicans in your audience and you are advocating a measure 
which might be charged as Democratic do not air the charge. 
Get another reason for supporting. If possible get Republican 
authority for it. Remove what to your hearers would be a deadly 
taint. If you would have your city own and operate its own 
waterworks, do not elaborate upon the fact that all government 
ownership is socialistic. With most of our stereotypes, socialism 

45 See Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Book I, or for an interesting modern 
discussion of it, W. E. Utterback, “Aristotle’s Contribution to the 
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will not jibe; but a cheap water rate fits perfectly. So talk about 
cheaper water rates and keep away from socialism. 

Thirdly, and better still, when there are no stereotypes to 
tie your idea on to, get out in the open field and build new 
stereotypes into which your idea fits. In other words, paint a 
new picture in such a way that your idea, and no other, fits it. 
You will recall how in Chapter IV (page 96) was discussed the 
special kind of topical arrangement known as “implication” or 
the “this-or-nothing” plan. The great strength of this plan lies 
in its getting out in the uncharted areas of our mind, and of 
erecting there a new stereotype in which is lodged the main idea 
we want accepted. If the new stereotype is accepted this idea is 
not only accepted, but all the more firmly lodged, because it is 
fastened into a whole stereotype which now becomes its for- 
tress and defender. A life insurance agent tells the story of how 
he had tried unsuccessfully to sell a farmer an educational 
policy for his daughter. Finally the subject shifted from insur- 
ance to gardening and on to some particularly fine looking 
beans there in the farmer’s garden. The farmer spoke of his 
yearly profit on his beans. “About how much do you make on 
each row?” asked the salesman. The farmer told him. “Mr. 
Williams,” asked the salesman, “wouldn’t you be willing to culti- 
vate two more rows of beans to make sure that if anything 
happened to you, your daughter would have the education that 
a bright girl like yours should have? It would be an easy way of 
paying for that education, in any case, wouldn’t it?’ The sale 
was made.** The salesman had gotten away from the old “dol- 
lars and cents” stereotype which could find no place within it for 
an educational insurance policy and built a new one out of two 
rows of beans wherein it fitted perfectly. 

Lastly, there may be times when a speaker can not fit his ideas 
to old stereotypes, nor even avoid them, nor yet build new ones 
until old ones are torn down. In that case there is nothing left 
to do but batter down the old ones. “Divine right of kings” 
could not fit with democratic theory and so it had to go down. 


46 Overstreet, Influencing Human Behavior, p. 288. 
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States’ rights (of the old order) could not fit with federal unity 
and so it had to go. But you will notice that reforms of this 
kind are not accomplished by one speech, nor even by thousands 
of speeches. It takes the combined power of the spoken and 
written word a generation or two, and often a war or two 
thrown in, to break down these old stereotypes and erect the 
new. So when a speaker elects to batter down stereotypes in- 
stead of using or avoiding them, let him do so with the full 
knowledge that his is a method in which progress is not to be 
reckoned from a single speech but only from generations of 
effort. 

(d) We Tend to Make Wish the Father of Thought. Evi- 
dence of this fact surrounds us. Never a day passes but that in 
some way, great or small, we see it illustrated. A rich man dies. 
All of his relatives had believed him sound in mind, but when 
the will was read one nephew is cut off from his share of the 
estate. Immediately the said nephew launches a lawsuit to prove 
the deceased of unsound mind. In some cases, of course, the 
offended relative is simply after easy money, but in the great 
majority of cases he honestly believes his uncle to have been 
insane. To him it is inconceivable that the will could have origi- 
nated from a sound mind. He has made wish the father of 
thought. Again, with the same information before them, the 
capitalist can see but one section of the facts and so draws one 
conclusion, while the labor leader can see but another section of 
the facts and so draws the opposite conclusion. In the labor 
strike which follows, each honestly and sincerely believes himself 
to be in the right. Still again, a new issue arises in politics. The 
leaders of one party are for it, those of the other against it. 
What does the rank and file do? Ninety-nine per cent of them 
follow the leaders. After a fashion, many of them have found 
evidence to support their position and if necessary, could defend 
it with argument. But did they reach their position through a 
purely intellectual conviction? Not at all. They wished first, 
then found argument to support the wish. 

All of this, of course, is closely akin to passing judgment from 
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the stronghold of our mental stereotypes, yet it is not quite the 
same, for even when we meet upon a new idea out in the open, 
away from our stereotypes, if the wish is strong enough we can 
look at red through blue glasses—and see green. 

Very much of this is purely unconscious self deception, and 
most of us, if we were truthfully told that we had deceived our- 
self by making wish the father of thought, would be highly in- 
dignant. Yet it is true. Psychologists have long understood this 
process of reasoning and have termed it rationalization, from 
the fact that when we want intensively to believe a thing or to 
do a thing, we drag forth all manner of arguments to make our 
desire seem rational, even to ourselves. We want to feel supe- 
rior (and this is a powerful wish in the human heart), so we 
look down upon all foreigners; if Protestants, upon Catholics ; 
if Catholics, upon Protestants ; if Gentiles, upon Jews; if Jews, 
upon Gentiles. It is immensely self satisfying, this fabricated 
feeling of superiority. 

But of course if we knew it to be pure fabrication, it would 
not suffice. Merely to imagine our superiority is not enough; we 
must be convinced of it. So we rationalize. Foreigners are “dis- 
honest,” “they are selfish,’ “they have a lower intellectual 
capacity then we,” “they have lower morals,” “they are plotting 
among themselves to injure us.” (Every one of these accusa- 
tions comes from the lips of some prominent politician, uttered 
within the last five years!) Now from what facts do we deduce 
these conclusions? Why from rumor here, from a frothy yellow 
journal there, from evidence of the flimsiest sort everywhere. 
One Mexican assaults an American woman, therefore all Mexi- 
cans are immoral. But when an American border ruffian assaults 
a Mexican woman the next week, we observe that this is the ex- 
ception, and not typical. One Italian robs a fruit store, and to 
us it becomes characteristic of all Italians. But when one Ameri- 
can robs a bank, we do not regard him in the slightest as a 
typical American. So we pile up pseudo-evidence to justify our 
disdain of foreigners, while at the bottom of it all our real 
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reason is the desire to feel superior. All of this rationalizing is 
very thin varnish to cover the fabrication. 

But let us bring this rationalizing tendency closer home, even 
at the danger of skating upon very thin ice. In your college or 
university there are probably fraternities, sororities, or societies 
of some kind. Now let us be frank with ourselves. Is it not true 
that, almost without exception, you believe that your fraternity, 
your sorority, or your society is the supremely elect of them 
all? Of course you might not openly advertise this from the 
housetops, but down within you the feeling is there. If your 
group leads in scholarship, you point with pride to that record. 
If your group is at the bottom in scholarship, you scoff at 
scholarship as the false standard of bookworms and erect social 
activities, athletics, “campus leadership,” or what-not, upon the 
pedestal from which scholarship has been dragged. Then there 
are those who do not belong to any organization—they have the 
most plausible reasons for not belonging. They do not care for 
fraternity life, thank you. Fraternity men are snobbish, poor 
students, possess low morals; fraternities liquefy one’s person- 
ality and recast it in the same mold until a man’s fraternity 
affiliation can be told from the drawl of his voice or the cut of his 
trousers. And all the while, as often as not, the real reason is 
quite different and varnished securely over. Have I given offense 
by this short range firing at sacred objects? I sincerely trust not, 
for no offense whatever was intended. But if the picture is over- 
drawn in the particulars, I believe you will agree that it is correct 
in the essentials. Also allow me to suggest that no one will take 
offense so quickly as the person who feels that his rationalizing 
is exposed and his hidden motives laid bare. 

We are all rationalizers, in a greater or less degree, and the 
biggest rationalizer of us all is the one who deludes himself into 
the belief that he is not one. We may not be as bad as the 
drunkard described by William James who finds new excuses to 
take a drink, who feels that a new brand of liquor requires his 
judgment, or who hates to offend a friend, or who really wants 
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to keep warm, or to get to sleep, or in other words, anything ex- 
cept to admit he is a drunkard, yet we resort to it somewhere 
along the line. We do not prepare a lesson. That old “prof” 
assigned too big a lesson anyhow and it will teach him some 
sense if nobody gets it. Or you have really worked enough to- 
day and do not want to ruin your health. There is a show down 
town that would be just the thing to rest your mind. Besides it is 
sort of historical and might help along in your history class. 
Then the rest of the crowd is going and you do not want to be 
a joy-killer. Anything, you see, except that you would rather 
go to a show than get right down to it and dig out that lesson! 
For the same reason a manufacturer is positive that national 
prosperity hinges upon the high tariff, and the exporting cotton 
magnate is equally sure that it hinges upon a low tariff. Ra- 
tionalizers all. 

This problem presents a hard task to the speaker who would 
impel the rationalizer to give up his convictions. But to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. Any speaker who knows the true 
situation can better meet it than one who moves ahead in ig- 
norance of it. Perhaps the best solution is to compel such people 
to face the truth. Make them see a drunkard as a drunkard, a 
snob as a snob, and not call the one “a good fellow” and the 
other “one of the upper class.” By illustration or comparison, 
by suggestion or social pressure—by all of the ammunition at 
your disposal make white look white and black look black, and 
let neither be mistaken for gray.*” 

(2) Effective Arguments Must Appeal to Human Wants. 
When it is necessary to give a small boy bitter medicine, his 
father’s assurance that it will be “good for him,” is seldom as 
effective as the promise of a new toy or the suggestion that no 
real man would ever make a fuss over medicine because it was 
bitter. The school teacher who drives you into getting a lesson 
“because it is for your good,” somehow never quite gets the re- 


47 For further study of rationalization see James, Briefer Course, 
Pp. 453, Overstreet, Influencing Human Behavior, p. 171 and 190, and 
West, Purposive S peaking, Chapter 2. 
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sponse of the one who arouses your chase impulse and sends 
you out upon the trail hot in pursuit. In like manner the min- 
ister who argues that “it is your duty to join the church,” never 
gains as many converts as the fiery evangelist who terrorizes 
sinners with threats of fire and brimstone, or as his gospel 
cousin who leads us beside the still waters and awakens in us a 
desire for Divine guidance and comfort. 

The effective argument must appeal to human wants and 
arguments which merely appeal to “human reason” without 
touching human wants will be ineffective. 

But the purist of reason will demand: “Do you mean to ad- 
vocate that we lower ourselves by appealing to sordid desires of 
the flesh instead of raising our argument to the high plane 
of reason!” Whereupon Mr. Purist has committed a fallacy of 
interpretation. I did not say “sordid desires of the flesh,” but 
simply “human wants.” There is a difference. Our lowest wants 
may be sordid or material, but our highest wants ascend to the 
top of human conduct. Human wants include everything which 
impels us to action, from avarice to generosity, from theft to 
charitable contributions. Appealing to reason is no more the 
opposite of appealing to wants than wearing good clothes is the 
opposite of having good sense. By all means appeal to reason 
but fail not also to appeal to human wants, else your appeal will 
fall short of the goal, for human wants are the driving force 
of action. 

Now what are some of the fundamental human wants? They 
have been manifoldly classified by writers from antiquity to the 
present day with no two schools of writers agreeing upon any 
grouping. This is partly because of our ever-changing viewpoint 
and ever-growing knowledge, and partly because human wants 
are complex and myriad. For our purpose a biological or psy- 
chological concept of human wants will serve best, as such a 
concept is more basic than any mere empirical grouping. Bio- 
logically speaking, we find human wants radiating into four 
quadrants: (1) Protective wants; (2) Acquisitive wants; 
(3) Social wants; and (4) Sensuous wants. 
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(a) Protective Wants. This is the oldest and deepest seated of 
all wants. In our earlier biological era life was in the raw. The 
fittest survived. Every animal, man included, looked out for 
himself, his mate, his offspring. Civilization has veloured this 
want but has not destroyed it nor even weakened it. In gen- 
eral we may say that it takes two directions—welfare or self, and 
welfare of others close to us. 

(1’) Welfare of Self. The lower animal fights or runs ac- 
cording to which offers the best defense. Man, confronted by 
great dangers, does likewise ; but confronted by lesser dangers he 
dodges, ducks, winces, or fends off the danger with the arm. 
These, of course, are our most primitive exhibitions of our de- 
sire for life and health. In civilized refinements it takes on a 
different flavor from sheer clinging to life in its naked form. 
It develops social aspects. We lock our doors at night. We de- 
mand policemen, armies, and navies for protection. We guard 
our health—or if we neglect it, this neglect arises from its lack 
of association with our personal welfare. We observe the laws 
of sanitation. When disease breaks out, we demand quarantines 
upon the persons affected and are impelled to keep ourselves 
out of danger. 

Patent medicines, “daily dozen” exercises, painless denistry— 
all appeal to our instinct of personal welfare. It is unnecessary 
here to take up space by illustrating how a speaker can appeal 
to this human want. Every speaker can find infinite uses for it. 

(2') Welfare of others, or affectional devotion, includes a 
concern for the welfare of mother, father, relatives, friends, 
wife, husband,—or our personal devotions. It also includes a 
concern for the welfare of a cause, or for our city, state, nation 
—or what may be called our patriotic devotions. Men buy life 
insurance, save for Christmas gifts, sacrifice to educate their 
children, because they are concerned for their family’s welfare. 
A mother will shield her child from danger at the risk, and per- 
haps the sacrifice, of her own life. Loyal citizens, when the crisis 
comes, will buy liberty bonds, “until it hurts,” subscribe to war 
charities, enlist for the cause, fight, die if need be. This is one of 
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the most impelling of human wants and when a speaker can link 
it with his purpose it becomes a springboard of action. 

(b) Acquisitive Wants. Merely to survive is not enough. We 
desire to live well, even luxuriously. This compels the acqui- 
sition of 

(1’) Wealth, which includes all ownership. The desire of 
ownership is strong. From the toys of childhood to the capital- 
ist’s millions it attracts us, and this attraction spurs us on to 
great efforts in acquiring it. Educators tell the public that edu- 
cation pays in dollars and cents and young men and women save, 
work and sacrifice to attain an education. Investment houses ad- 
vertise six per cent bonds and thrive on a profitable business. 
Unscrupulous swindlers take advantage of this want and lure 
the unsuspecting to financial ruin with the bait of huge profits 
just ahead. One of the six greatest industrial corporations of 
America began just after the late war to sell their stock to 
the general public. In a short time they had increased their 
stockholders from a few thousands to nearly half a million. 
They were not increasing the amount of their stock but just 
buying it in from a few large stockholders and selling it to 
a large number of small stockholders. I asked a representative 
of that corporation this direct question: ‘“What’s your reason?” 
Came his instant reply, “Backfiring Bolshevism.” “We believe,” 
he continued, “that all of this socialistic ‘Red’ propaganda comes 
from people who own no property. We are trying to sell them 
some and when they get it they won’t be half so anxious to 
tear down our government.” It is my understanding that hun- 
dreds of large corporations are now following this same plan 
for the same reason. Theirs is an argument more effective 
than sermons. 

This desire for wealth is more than mere selfish want. It 
permits “an extension of our personality.” A workman with 
tools can do more than another with his bare hands. A woman 
in a beautiful gown is more radiant than in unkempt calico. 
A citizen who lives in a beautiful home is more respected than 
one who lives in a hovel. As a speaker you can see in advance 
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how your hearers will be influenced for or against your cause 
by this want. By skillful treatment you can reinforce your 
arguments by utilizing this universal want. 

(c) Social Wants. Man cannot live unto himself alone. Even 
Robinson Crusoe wanted his man Friday, while the rest of 
us have lodges, clubs, and committees,—all giving expression 
to our social wants. Our social wants are myriad, but here we 
shall mention but four of the more prominent ones: 

(1') Reputation is perhaps the strongest of these socialized 
wants. It arises from the inherent desire to appear important 
in the eyes of others, to be known as successful, honest, in- 
telligent, just, and the like. Conversely it pains us to be pitied 
or scorned as a failure, as dishonest, stupid, unjust. A luke- 
warm advocate of a cause may be spurred to activity by being 
made chairman of a committee. It gives him a sense of being 
looked up to. Every high school senior, secretly or openly, de- 
sires to sit upon the stage facing the audience at commence- 
ment time, and it matters not that the poor speaker who comes 
to address them must either turn his back upon them in whose 
honor he has come or upon the audience who desires to hear 
him. To sit upon the stage gives our senior a feeling of im- 
portance. Every political candidate knows how important it 
is to seat his workers beside him on the platform while he is 
speaking. If anything, they are worse than your high school 
seniors. Their conspicuous seat gratifies their desire to feel 
important in the eyes of others. Any number of wealthy men 
who are leaders in their business will give freely of their time 
and money for the promised reward of a political appoint- 
ment. On the other hand, when a man or woman’s reputation 
is threatened many will go to the ends of the earth to save 
it. More than one murder has been traced to the effort to 
save a reputation and more than one suicide to the unwilling- 
ness to face society with it smirched. 

Waiving other counter wants, then, if a speaker can con- 
vince others that his proposal will increase their reputation 
for honesty, success, intelligence, or justness; or obversely, con- 
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vince them that to reject the proposal will result in the op- 
posite reputation, they will act. 

(2’) Leadership. All of us desire to excel our fellow men in 
some field of activity—in scholarship, athletics, social activi- 
ties, politics, professions, business. With different persons it 
assumes different forms and in some it is stronger than others. 
But in all it exists. The ambitious corporal wants to be a ser- 
geant and the ambitious colonel to be a general. To some this 
appears a dishonorable motive. They subscribe to Mark An- 
tony’s indictment that if Cesar was ambitious, “it was a 
grievous fault.” But it was the supposed quality of Czsar’s 
ambition, not the mere existence of it, which made it “a griev-. 
ous fault.” But be that as it may, we know that strong men 
and women do seek leadership, and when we seek to impel 
others to accept our conclusions and act upon our words we 
must recognize and deal with the existence of this want. 

(3') Honor and duty. Because it is instinctive for us to 
want the good opinion of others we respond to honor and duty. 
Citizens are urged to fulfill their civic duty, or to put honor 
above profit in times of crisis. And, partially because we have 
a sense of right and wrong, and partially because we want the 
high esteem of others, we are moved to respond. Yet an appeal 
to honor and duty, unlike an appeal to more basic human wants, 
is not universally strong in all people. Even the best of us 
chafe at times under doing things we dislike merely because 
it is our duty, and many ordinary citizens refuse any responsi- 
bility toward social welfare. 

As a general rule many speakers overwork the appeal to 
honor and duty—overwork it because they are too ignorant 
of human nature, or too careless, to find another more palat- 
able human want to give driving power to their speech pur- 
pose. Best used, it is mixed with the appeal to other more basic 
human wants, or else carefully attuned to the mood of the 
audience. 

Judiciously used, however, an appeal to this want may be 
made with telling effect. I take one illustration. During the 
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great controversy in 1900 over annexation of the Philippines, 
Senator A. J. Beveridge of Indiana made a great speech favor- 
ing annexation. As he sat down, Senator George Frisbie Hoar 
of Massachusetts took the floor. Without argument, but with 
an appeal to the fundamental want of honor and duty, he dealt 
Senator Beveridge’s great speech a staggering blow. Observe 
how Senator Hoar linked his appeal with the mental stereo- 
types of his hearers: 


Mr. President, I have listened, delighted, as have, I suppose, all 
the members of the Senate to the eloquence of my honorable friend 
from Indiana. I am glad to welcome to the public service his 
enthusiasm, his patriotism, his silver speech, and the earnestness and 
the courage with which he has devoted himself to a discharge of 
his duty to the Republic as he conceives it. 

Yet, Mr. President, as I heard his eloquent description of wealth 
and glory and commerce and trade, I listened in vain for those words 
which the American people have been wont to take upon their lips 
in every solemn crisis of their history. I heard much calculated to 
excite the imagination of the youth seeking wealth, or the youth 
charmed by the dream of empire. But the words, Right, Justice, 
Duty, Freedom, were absent, my friend must permit me to say, 
from the eloquent speech. I could think, as this brave young Repub- 
lic of ours listened to what he had to say, of but one occurrence. 

“Then the devil taketh Him into an exceeding high moun- 
tain and sheweth Him all the Kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them. 

“And saith to Him, ‘All these things will I give Thee if 

Thou wilt fall down and worship me.’ 

“Then saith Jesus unto him, ‘Get thee ier Satan.’ ” 48 


(4') Fairness. It is a strange fact that all of us, even the 
criminal, are susceptible to an appeal to our fairness. It touches 
us in a sensitive spot. We hate to feel that we ever have been 
unfair or unjust. Still worse does it hurt us to be accused of 
unfairness. “Play the game” is an impelling slogan. “Fair 
play” is a watchword. The heaviest indictment ever made 


48 Congressional Record, January 9, 1900, page 712. The Biblical quota- 
tion is from Matthew IV, B-10. 
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against a certain millionaire was that in business “he played 
the game with loaded dice.”” The most hostile of audiences can 
be met by the simple appeal to fair play. (Re-read Beecher’s 
opening words at Liverpool on page 71.) The prejudice of 
many a jury has been softened and melted by the lawyer who 
skillfully kept before their minds the importance of their duty 
to judge fairly. This is one of the great secrets of Clarence 
Darrow’s rare skill. When questioning the jury panel before 
the trial of the negro, Dr. O. H. Sweet, in Detroit, he would 
say to a prospective juror: “Ever had any association with 
colored people? No? Understand, Dr. Sweet’s a colored man. 
Bought a house in a neighborhood where there were no colored 
people. That’s the background. He was in the house at the 
time of the shooting; one of eleven. Now you wouldn’t want 
to not be fair, would you? So you just tell me whether any 
opinions you have would handicap my client, or the state.’ Not 
only did those he so questioned respond to this, but jurors 
already selected, who sat listening to such continuous questions, 
were subtly influenced. 

The appeal to fairness is to the highest and noblest forces 
that influence human action. Persuade a hearer that the thing 
you wish him to do is fair, just, honest, or noble and you have 
given him a lofty motive to impel action. 

(d) Sensuous Wants. From the five senses man has derived 
certain other wants aside from those already considered. We 
like to eat good food, see beautiful objects, hear good music. 
These wants are here called sensuous wants (not to be con- 
fused with sensual). Prominent among these are pleasure and 
artistic desires. 

(1') Pleasure. In a sarcastic moment, Macaulay once wrote, 
“The Puritans hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.” There 
was a genuine hint of truth to his statement. But it was pre- 
cisely because even the Puritans felt an inner longing for pleas- 
ure that they sternly repressed such worldly feelings. In this 
age perhaps we feel no greater desire for pleasure but cer- 
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tainly we give it a more open expression. Tens of thousands 
come to view a golf match, scores of thousands to see a base- 
ball game, near a hundred thousand to see a great football 
match, while at least twenty millions daily visit our theatres. 
Automobiles have become perhaps our greatest industry, and 
their chief use is to afford us pleasure. If we need an addi- 
tional incentive than the sheer love of pleasure to urge that 
we enjoy ourselves, it comes from our physicians and psychol- 
ogists who tell us that recreation is a great preserver of health 
and an incentive to more strenuous activity. 

(2') Artistic desires have increased as mankind has risen in 
civilized levels. Primitive man at first was concerned chiefly 
with sheer survival. Then later his exuberant energy found a 
surplus above that necessary for survival. So began the arts. 
The first potter worked for sheer existence. But soon he began 
using his surplus energy to make pots beautiful as well as use- 
ful. Pots were decorated. So with weaving and all primitive 
necessities. Today all of us have a fine pleasure in the love of 
the beautiful although this expresses itself in widely varied 
directions. A skilled gardener gets enjoyment from seeing plants 
in fruitage. An architect sees beauty in the lines of a sky-scraper. 
A housewife has an appreciative sense of beautiful furniture 
and furnishings; observe her harmonious color effects—where 
rugs, wall paper, draperies, lamp shades, all agree in tone, where 
the tones of one room are rose, of another blue. Our horse 
shows, dog shows, harvest festivals, art galleries and museums 
are the expression of our varied artistic desires. From the love of 
beautiful fishing reels, guns, and horses, up to the love of paint- 
ings, sculpture, music, oratory, poetry, and drama we are actu- 
ated by the sublime. 

The power of appeal to artistic desires varies widely accord- 
ing to the person. A savage is attracted by the glitter of glass 
and brass and will barter his furs for them. Yet the civilized 
man who pays enormous prices for these same furs would scorn 
the ornaments of glass and brass. A man who cares nothing for 
art on a canvas, may deeply enjoy the beauties of nature, and 
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vice versa. Therefore in appealing to this want, a speaker must 
know something of the taste of his listeners. Goldwin Smith’s 
speech on the “Seven Lamps of Fiction,” appealed to the es- 
thetic taste for literature. But he well knew that his select audi- 
ence had this esthetic taste. Before a general audience he would 
not have given such a speech. Where the speaker understands 
the tastes of his particular audience, or where the esthetic taste 
is a general one, an appeal to such tastes is a strong motive 
factor. 

Summary. Let us draw together the work of this chapter on 
the psychology of the spoken word. No matter what our pur- 
pose, we must hold the attention and arouse the interest of our 
listeners. Argument is exceedingly important, for intelligent 
people will not have their powers of reason insulted by a crude 
assault upon their emotions. But our emotions are biologically 
old and our powers of reason biologically new, and when a con- 
flict arises between them, we are prone to use our powers of 
reason to justify our emotional conduct. Advancing civilization 
is a history of the effort of mankind to overcome this tendency. 
Therefore, to cope with these forces, although you must use 
argument, you must not use argument alone. You must, on the 
one hand, be careful not to use arguments that will arouse 
adverse emotions and, on the other, you must utilize all possible 
favorable emotions and human wants to reinforce your argu- 
ments. By adding motives to arguments, you will supply the 
machinery of logic with steam for its driving power. 


EXERCISES 


1. Which of the factors of interestness is appealed to in the fol- 
lowing selection? 


Our ancestory worked in the fields, a great many of them, peasants 
in Europe, and, like some of the peasants in Europe still, they wore 
smocks. The smock became annoying when they climbed fences and 
when they rode a horse, so they gathered her up and stuffed her in. 
A shirt tail isn’t a bit more use to a man than a third hand, and yet, 
there it is, a foot and a half of it. That thing should have been 
cut off and buttons put on like a little boy’s shirt waist. But we have 
worn that foot and a half ever since, as a part of our inheritance tax. 
... There are some other things which we have inherited which are 
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not half so funny or half so nice. Through all those ages of which I 
have been speaking to you, men were selfish—every man for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost, every man fighting for what he saw, 
regardless of whether he was entitled to it or not. Through all those 
ages might made right, and you and I and every one of us as a part 
of our inheritance tax have, down deep within our make-up, inherited 
selfishness. If we are made up of the inherited traits of our ancestors 
then our children are going to be made up of some of our inherited 
traits. Are we passing on to them the selfishness which we inherited, 
or are we going to pass on down to them some of the principles of 
this wonderful organization? Roe Fulkerson. 


2. Read an assigned speech model, observing each instance in 
which any of the eight special devices of interest are used. 

3. Bring to class three magazine or newspaper advertisements of 
outstanding merit. Explain which special devices of interest they 
appeal to. 

4. Let each member of the class make a three-minute speech 
relying upon some one particular device of interest (to be assigned 
by the instructor,) as a means of gaining and holding attention. In 
this way each of these devices will be used at least once by the 
different members of the class. 

5. Read Patrick Henry’s “Appeal to Arms,” or Bryan’s “Cross 
of Gold,” or his ““Naboth’s Vineyard.” Study carefully the methods 
of suggestion used by these speakers. Explain why suggestion 
rather than argument was more effective for their purpose. 

6. Examine again the speeches referred to in the exercise just 
above to ascertain first just what use was made of soctal pressure 
and secondly, what obvious adaptations are made to fit the speech 
to the mental stereotypes of the hearers. 

7. For your next speech select some particular audience, ‘then 
write down all you know of their existing mental stereotypes. Now 
plan your speech to avoid “starting an argument” by tactlessly 
ramming into these stereotypes, but wherever possible use those 
stereotypes to fasten your arguments upon. 

8. Bring to class three magazine or newspaper advertisements 
each illustrating the effective appeal to some fundamental human 
want. 

9. For three days read the editorials of some newspaper, then 
classify the human wants to which they appeal. 

10. Study carefully an assigned speech model to find what human 
wants the speaker appeals to in the course of his argument. 

11. In all of your subsequent speeches, note along the margin 
of the outline or the manuscript, first, the various special devices 
of interest and secondly, the various human wants which form 
the psychological foundation. 
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12. For a week observe carefully six persons of your acquaint- 
ance—three of whom command more than usual respect and pop- 
ularity and three of whom command less than average. Try to 
determine the reasons for their influence or lack of influence. Can 
you profit by their mistakes or emulate their good example? 
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I. IMpPoRTANCE 


It is hardly necessary to defend the study of style in a treatise 
on the spoken word. Indeed most of the sophistry directed 
against the study of style, written or spoken, has arisen from 
two sources. There have been those, on the one hand, who wrote 
or spoke upon it because they had to say something rather than 
because they had something to say—and who happened to say 
the wrong thing. These persons in the very arrangement of their 
words denouncing the study of style, follow the laws of style 
which they decry. This group, of course, is negligible in number. 
The opposition of the greater portion of those who are opposed 
to the study of style, arises from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of style. They regard it as something false and artificial. 

It was of this conception that Voltaire wrote: “When a poor 
female drunkard, or drunkardess, dies of apoplexy you observe, 
‘She has joined the great majority.’ When they bury her, you 
aver that ‘Her mortal remains are consigned to the dust.’ If 
they ring for her funeral, you hear ‘a melancholy sound that is 
echoed to the skies.’ You fancy that you are imitating Cicero, 
when in fact you are aping Master Little-John.”* The op- 
position to this sort of thing is well founded, only it is not 
an opposition to style but to bombast. Our greatest writers 
and speakers have been students of style and scores of them 
have gone so far as to leave us valuable essays upon the 
qualities of style. Intelligent opposition to the study of real 
style has, along with hooped skirts and high-wheeled bicycles, 
long ago passed into the limbo of things outgrown. 

Perhaps the best word to suggest the nature of style is that 
well known word in present usage, “form.” We know that a 
football player must acquire a certain “form”; we know that 
the artist likewise must acquire a “form” before he can give to 
his pictures a lifelike quality. So must a speaker acquire a 
“form” in his selection and arrangement of words that will give 


1 Essay on Style, found in Theories of Style, edited by Lane Cooper, 
p. 181. 
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his thought a dignity and distinction. In general we say that the 
style is best which is the least obtrusive, which with greatest 
skill and with the greatest ease of utterance, expresses, with the 
finest shade of precision, our exact meaning. In outward appear- 
ance the best style will be the most simple and natural, but these 
are qualities which accompany only a skill of high order. The 
test of a good style was long ago set forth by the Roman writer, 
Quintilian: “not that language may be understood, but that it 
cannot be misunderstood.” ? 

Style is closely related to thought ; its forms are the forms of 
thought, its qualities are the qualities of thought. Yet it is al- 
ways secondary to thought for it is the vehicle and thought is 
its passenger. . . . “The fundamental rule,” says Blair, “. . . is 
to communicate in the clearest and most natural order, the ideas 
which we mean to transfuse into the minds of others. Every 
arrangement that does most justice to the sense, and expresses 
it to most advantage, strikes us as beautiful. . . . Indeed, did 
men always think clearly, and were they, at the same time, fully 
masters of the language in which they write [speak], there 
would be occasion for few rules. . . . For we may rest assured, 
that, whenever we express ourselves ill, there is, besides the mis- 
management of language, for the most part, some mistake in our 
manner of conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, obscure and 
feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, the result of em- 
barrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. Thought and language 
act and re-act upon each other mutually. Logic and rhetoric 
have here, as in many cases, a strict connexion; and he that is 
learning to arrange his sentences with accuracy and order, 
is learning, at the same time, to think with accuracy and or- 
derjn° 

Since most of us do not naturally think clearly and forcibly, 
we do not write or speak clearly. Rather is our beginning style 
feeble or diffuse, obscure or awkward. It is to promote the im- 
provement of such styles that this chapter is devoted. 


2 The generally accepted free translation. See Institutes of Orator x 
Book VIII, Chapter II, No. 24. : a 


3 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, p. 133. 
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II, Some DirFERENces BETWEEN WRITTEN AND SPOKEN 
STYLE 


Although written and oral style deal with the same general 
field, yet there are sharp and important differences between 
them. These differences grow out of the fact that one style is 
intended for the eye and the other for the ear. The reader may 
absorb at leisure; the hearer must take it on the wing. The 
reader proceeds at his own pace; the hearer at the pace of the 
speaker. The reader may pause to think; to re-read ; to consult, 
if necessary, a dictionary; the hearer must ever move onward 
without a pause, for as he stops to reflect upon what has been 
said, the speaker leaves him behind and the connection is broken. 
Therefore the style of the spoken word must always be “in- 
stantly intelligible” to the hearer. 

This requires more vividness of language than is necessary 
in written style. In the matter of arrangement of thoughts this 
necessitates more frequent use of suspense and of climax. In 
the matter of treatment, it necessitates more repetition and re- 
statement, that the ideas may never become lost to the hearer. 
There must be something of what a famous negro once said was 
his secret of preaching. “Furst, ah tells °em whut ah’m goin’ to 
tell ’em; den ah tells °em whut ah am a tellin’ ’em; and finally 
ah tells ’em whut ah have told ’em.” Yet at the same time, repe- 
tition must be carried through without any sacrifice to energy 
and movement, for these are of more importance in spoken than 
in written style. 

Again the speaker will use more of the objective elements of 
vividness, for it is word pictures that abide. That is, he will use 
more illustrations to throw light on his reasoning; he will use 
more of comparison and contrast, for these factors bring out in 
sharp relief the outlines of a thought ; he will use more figurative 
language for figurative language stirs the imagination and sets 
up mental pictures. Finally the speaker will use more questions 
than the writer, for questions bind together the speaker and 
hearer ; they “stir the sluggish and awaken the drowsy.” “The 
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essayist quietly affirms a proposition, the orator vehemently asks 
a question. ‘You say so and so,’ observes the essayist about to 
refute an opponent. ‘Do you mean to tell us so and so?’ de- 
mands the impassioned orator. The writer asserts that ‘the ex- 
cesses of Catiline became at last unsupportable even to the 
patience of the Senate.’ ‘How long will you abuse our patience, 
Catiline ?’ exclaims the orator.” 4 

In addition to the quality of instant intelligibility, the spoken 
style contains in the second place more of the personal elements 
of address. The essayist is absorbed chiefly in his subject, for 
his readers are unseen, but the speaker must reckon also with 
his hearers, for they sit before him in plain sight. Therefore 
his speech abounds with “you,” “we,” and “they.” The essayist 
writes that, “The welfare of society would be promoted by such- 
and-such an action.” The speaker is more personal: “Your hap- 
piness and your prosperity demand this.” This personal contact 
permits, and often demands, more of the idiomatic quality of 
common conversation than is allowed a writer. The speaker 
may use—and since speaking is an intensely personal matter, he 
often must use—more words that are informal as against those 
that are formal or “literary.” Diction also will be simpler. A 
writer selects and arranges carefully because he works at lei- 
sure. The speaker, because he must choose his words in the face 
of the audience, must select the words which come to him 
quickly and arrange them in simpler order. For this reason a 
speaker is allowed more liberties of language and of syntax than 
a writer. Also it must be remembered that the speaker can, with 
voice and body, supply emphasis and give subtle meanings, 
which in cold print are conveyed by arrangement alone. 

In the third place there is in the spoken style more of what 
has been called an “eagerness” than is found usually in written 
style. This quality arises inevitably when the speaker senses the 
purpose of his speech (see Chapter III). He has a target to 
hit, he has taken aim with the speech, and there is more will 


‘Lord Lytton on Style and Diction, quoted from T. J. Hastings in 
Presbyterian Review, 1889, X: 210-19. 
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behind his words. The writer puts his words on paper ; and there 
the matter ends. But the speaker faces his audience; it may be 
hostile or prejudiced or merely contented. In any case there is 
opposition to overcome and the speaker launches himself into 
his talk. He resorts more to exclamation and epigram. There is 
a rush, an impetuous undercurrent, to his words. 

Finally the spoken style must have a rhythm and smoothness. 
This is desirable in written style but imperative in spoken style, 
for harsh, disjointed and broken phrases strike the ear with 
more discord than the eye. All great speakers, whether great 
orators or merely plain “talkers,” have this quality in a high 
degree. Their words glide easily from the lips and fall agree- 
ably upon the ear. 

So important are these differences between the style of the 
written and spoken word, that they have given strength to the 
dictum of the English orator, Charles Fox, that a good speech 
reads badly, although this is not necessarily true, or even gener- 
ally true. 

Let us compare typical specimens of written and spoken style, 
specimens of where the speaker and writer are each expounding 
the same idea. The first is taken from a prominent text-book 
of economics and sets forth the writer’s opinion upon the tariff 
problem: 


When a duty is imposed on a commodity, its price usually rises 
by the amount of the duty. ... When they [the domestic pro- 
ducers] are stimulated by the duty to enter the field and sell their 
article at a higher price than the imported one had previously 
cost, the consumer pays the tax. ... The extra price stands for 
so much bonus to the domestic producers, to enable them to main- 
tain themselves in a disadvantageous industry. And represents so 
much national loss. The argument for protection to young in- 
dustries . .. is that while the price of the protected article is 
temporarily raised by the duty, eventually it is lowered. Com- 
petition sets in, it is said, and brings a lower price in the 
end. ... Unfortunately the decisive test—eventual removal of 
duties—is one which domestic producers are likely to always 
oppose. 
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The second is taken from the lips of a speaker, William Jen- 
nings Bryan in the House of Representatives in 1892, and sets 
forth the identic idea; 


I submit this proposition: Either a tariff is needed or it is not 
needed. If a tariff is needed, it is in order to add the amount of 
the tariff to the price of the home article to enable the American 
manufacturer to compete with the foreign. If it is not needed, who 
is going to justify it? Now, which horn of the dilemma will you 
take? Will you say that this tariff is needed and used; or will you 
say that it is not needed and ought to be abolished? 

If, then, that is the purpose of the tariff—to make the man who 
buys the protected article pay more for that article than he would 
pay without the tariff—it means simply this, that the law would 
transfer so much money from my pocket to the pocket of somebody 
else. You cannot in this way raise an “infant industry” without 
putting the burden somewhere. Whenever you see the Government 
by operation of law send a dollar singing down into one man’s 
pocket, you must remember that the Government has brought it 
crying out of some other man’s pocket. . . . The reason our friends 
justify the principle is that they see the infant industry rise but 
they forget the men upon whom they are placing the burden. And 
the trouble with this country is that all over the land are the 
homes of forgotten men—men whose rights have been violated and 
whose interests have been disregarded in order that somebody else 
may be enriched. ... Here are ten men owning farms side by 
side. Suppose that nine of them should pass a resolution, “Re- 
solved, That we will take the land of the tenth man and divide it 
among us.” Who would justify such a transaction? Suppose the 
nine men tell the tenth man that he will get it back in some way; 
that it is a great advantage to live amongst nine men who will thus 
be better off, and that indirectly he gets an advantage from the 
transaction. <<. ? 

Would you gentlemen dare justify that? > 


At a glance one may see—and hear—the difference. The 
writer, to save valuable space, has packed his thoughts into a 
minimum of words; the speaker is more diffuse, but instantly 
intelligible. The writer is impersonal; the SIS oF address 
abounds in the personal—“I,” “you,” “they.” The writer dis- 


courses with judicious calm; the astra is impetuous. He per- 


5 Speeches of William Jennings Bryan, Vol. I, p. 4I. 
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sonifies the inanimate and marshals the scenes and actors be- 
fore our eyes. And, although the writer’s words flow smoothly, 
the speaker’s come with still more smoothness. 

Now in this comparison, I have not been discussing an “ora- 
torical style,” but rather the spoken style which embraces within 
its scope the whole range. The young speaker will do well to 
forego any attempts at flights of oratory. Bryan has defined 
eloquence as, “the speech of one who knows what he is talking 
about and means what he says.” * If a young speaker will attend 
to those two factors, will speak with a style that conveys his 
knowledge and reveals his conviction, he may well forget elo- 
quence and all of its attributes. Effettiveness, not eloquence, is 
the aim of spoken style. 

“But why?” you may ask, “should I be concerned with what- 
ever differences that may exist between the written and the 
spoken style?” It is a fair question, and there is a fair answer. 
You will remember that, in the first chapter of this book, was 
discussed the very great importance of writing as a means of 
improving language in speech. Yet most of what we read and 
practically all of what we write in school is of the written style. 
The young speaker is consequently forced to depart somewhat 
from past methods. Then too, if you will allow me to be frank, 
most students are afflicted in their early college days with a 
“sophomoric” style—the origin of the word itself explains its 
meaning—and are like Tom Birch of whom the caustic Samuel 
Johnson said, “He is brisk as a bee in conversation; but no 
sooner does he take pen in hand than it becomes a torpedo to 
him, and benumbs all his faculties.” 

The task of our collegiate Tom Birches is to carry over into 
their writing that briskness of conversation and to add to it the 
finish that should come from practice with the pen. The speaker 
must write with his audience as vividly in mind as though it 
was actually before him. His must be the spoken style. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, father of Henry Ward Beecher, wrote with one 
hand and gestured at the same time with the other, all the 


6In His Image, p. 250. 
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while speaking in a whisper the thoughts he was writing. To 
write for the ear rather than the eye, one must truly “write 
aloud.” 


TI. RHETORICAL ELEMENTS OF SPEECH COMPOSITION 


Throughout the chapters on “The Speech Purpose” and on 
“Divisions of the Speech,’ have been discussed principles of 
speech organization. But the principles there discussed dealt 
mainly with the speech viewed as a whole, whereas those to be 
discussed here treat of divisions within a speech. 


A. UNITY 


Winans” has pointed out that there is a need in speaking for 
three kinds of unity. The first is 

1. Unity of purpose, which requires that a speaker shall 
have one definite goal in sight at which he takes careful aim with 
the speech. So important is this kind of unity, that I have de- 
voted a separate chapter to it under the title of “The Speech 
Purpose.” It is therefore not necessary to discuss it here again. 

2. Unity of feeling deals with the persuasive or emotional 
undercurrent of the speech. Whatever the mode of treatment, 
all elements of persuasion, all emotional factors, says Winans, 
“should blend to produce the desired mood.” You may often find 
speech material perfectly suited to the unity of thought and of 
purpose which must nevertheless be omitted because it is out 
of harmony with the feeling. A minister, in the midst of a 
spiritual discourse and needing an illustration of physical 
strength, might well use Samson, but hardly John L. Sullivan or 
Jack Dempsey, for, although either of the latter might perfectly 
fit the unity of thought, they would hardly fit the mood that a 
minister would desire to produce in a Sunday morning audience. 

3. Unity of thought is the kind usually implied in the mean- 
ing of the lone word. It requires that a speaker so select and 
arrange his material that the ultimate effect upon the minds of 


7 Public Speaking, p. 159. 
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the hearers is a single, definite impression, so that one idea, and 
only one idea (which we have previously called the speaker’s 
proposition), stands alone as the central thought while all other 
ideas within the speech are organized and grouped in support 
of it. All details, facts, illustrations, must join and flow toward 
reproducing this impression. The introduction must never de- 
tract, but prepare the way; the discussion must accomplish the 
purpose; the conclusion must round it out. Irrelevant matter, 
disconnected illustrations, shappy epigrams stuck in without fit- 
ting, jokes told just because they are “good ones,” rather than 
because they drive home an idea—all of this is driftwood which 
mars the total effect. “Composition,” says Ruskin, “means, liter- 
ally and simply, putting several things together, so as to make 
one thing out of them. . . . Thus a musician composes an air, 
by putting notes together in certain relations; a poet composes 
a poem, by putting thoughts and words in pleasant order; and 
a painter a picture, by putting thoughts, forms, and colours in 
pleasant order.” * 


B. COHERENCE 


Some speeches remind one of a city dump. The debris is 
piled up exactly as it comes to hand with no thought of an 
effort at arrangement—and the result is junk. Even a pile of 
good brick, dumped from a truck, does not compose a house ; 
and even good speech material, without orderly arrangement, 
is not, in the best sense of the word, a speech. This great prin- 
ciple of arrangement we call coherence. It might be technically 
defined as (1) proper order and (2) with proper connection. 

1. Order. As to the problem of arranging the superstructure 
of the whole speech, we have already examined this in 
Chapter IV under the treatment of chronological, logical, 
and topical orders. All that has been said there applies here. 
These main divisions of the speech must be arranged in 
their most effective order and made to stand out clearly in 
the mind of the hearers. The speaker must remember that 


8 Quoted from Hill, Principles of Rhetoric, p. 241. 
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the human mind can grasp at one hearing only a few ideas. 
Too many ideas produce chaos. Therefore the speaker must 
see that the audience grasps the main ideas. Through repe- 
tition, restatement, and sheer space, these main ideas must 
be elevated until they stand as mountain peaks against the 
sky line. But a speaker cannot stop with an arrangement of 
main ideas. He must also attend to details of evidence and 
illustrative material. These are indispensable to a speech, 
not as ends in themselves, but to elevate the main ideas and 
stamp the images in the minds of the hearers. In other words, 
when we say that the main ideas must be elevated we mean that, 
at the same time, the secondary ideas must be subordinated. 

This is a problem in arrangement. Secondary ideas must be 
so arranged that they become important, not in themselves, but 
because of their support of the main ideas. Now this arrange- 
ment will not come from chance or inspiration, but only from 
painstaking attention. A speaker, let us suppose, has already 
decided—under the principles laid down in the preceding chap- 
ter—upon his general plan of arrangement. His main divisions 
are selected and arranged. The temptation now comes to stuff 
the speech material quickly under these main divisions and call 
the task complete, but it is an evil temptation, for the task of 
arrangement is far, very far, from being even half completed. 
Every piece of material,—every fact, figure, illustration and 
comparison—should be studied in its relation to every other one 
and arranged, then rearranged, until the best order is obtained. 
Many speakers find it a distinct aid to this process of arrange- 
ment to list each piece of material separately on a small slip of 
paper, then to shift them around in domino-style until in plain 
view before the eyes, they can be seen in the best order. 

2. Connections or transitions constitute the glue that holds 
together all materials of the speech, large and small. Or to put 
it another way, they are the sign-posts along the road that tell 
us where we are going and foretell us as we approach each 
curve and cross-road along the way. Literally speaking the pur- 
poses of transitions are threefold: first, to forecast briefly the 
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thought to follow; second, to summarize tersely the thought 
preceding; third, to show the interrelationship of one thought 
to another. The simplest of transitions may be given by a single 
word, but as they grow more complex or deal with larger speech 
divisions, they require a phrase, a sentence or even a whole 
paragraph. 

For the sake of clearness alone, to say nothing of other con- 
siderations, the audience ought, near the beginning of a speech, 
to be given some hint as to where the speaker is going. I do 
not mean that a speaker should set forth formally his plan or 
tiresomely lay out what he intends to “prove,” or even that he 
should let the audience know exactly what his arguments 
shall be. 

In no way do I mean that any possibilities of legitimate sus- 
pense in developing a theme should be spoiled. I merely mean 
that in some way a speaker should indicate the general direction 
in which he plans to lead. We see a sign, “To Niagara Falls”; 
it does not in the least spoil the pleasure of anticipation with 
which we look forward to going there; it does not tell what 
we shall see there; it merely says, “This is the way,” and as- 
sures us that we are on the right road. So may a speaker re- 
assure his audience. Let us take an illustration from Theodore 
Roosevelt’s speech of dedication delivered in 1906 at the laying 
of the cornerstone of the office building of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the italicized words we have a clear hint of the 
direction the speaker is to follow without in the least being told 
what the speaker intends to tell us: 


Over a century ago Washington laid the corner-stone of the 
Capitol in what was then little more than a tract of wooded wilder- 
ness here beside the Potomac. We now find it necessary to provide 
by great additional buildings for the business of the government. 
This growth in the need for the housing of the government is but 
a proof and example of the way in which the nation has grown. 
We now administer to affairs of a nation in which the extraordinary 
growth of population has been outstripped by the growth of wealth 
and the growth in complex interests. The material problems that 
face us today are not such as they were in Washington’s time, but 
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the underlying facts of human nature are the same now as they 
were then. Under altered external form we war with the same 
tendencies toward evil that were evident in Washington’s time and 
are helped by the same tendencies for good. It is about some of 
these that I wish to say a word to-day.® 


The following extract from Lincoln’s speech in 1860 at 
Cooper Institute shows how he summarized, with a whole para- 
graph, the argument which he had just finished and forecast, 
with another whole paragraph, the argument which was to fol- 
low: 


[Summary] The sum of the whole is that of our thirty-nine 
fathers who framed the original Constitution, twenty-one,—a clear 
majority of the whole—certainly understood that no proper division 
of local from Federal authority, not any part of the Constitution, 
forbade the Federal Government to control slavery in the Federal 
Territories; while all the rest had probably the same understanding. 
Such, unquestionably, was the understanding of our fathers who 
framed the original Constitution. ... 

[Forecast] But, so far, I have been considering the understand- 
ing of the question manifested by the framers of the original 
Constitution. In and by the original instrument, a mode was pro- 
vided for amending it; and, as I have already stated, the present 
frame of “the government under which we live” consists of that 
original, and twelve amendatory articles framed and adopted since. 
Those who now insist that Federal control of slavery in Federal 
Territories violates the Constitution point us to the provisions 
which they suppose it thus violates; and, as I understand, they 
all fix upon provisions in these amendatory articles, and not in the 
original instrument... . 

Now it so happens that these amendments . . .1° 


The following selection from Burke’s speech on “Conciliation 
with America.” illustrates his careful attention to even the 
smallest transitions. By placing these transitions in italics, they 
are at once obvious: 


First, sir, permit me to observe that the use of force alone is 
but temporary. It may subdue for a moment, but it does not remove 


9 O'Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 530. 
10Q’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 346. 
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the necessity of subduing again; and a nation is not governed which 
is perpetually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always the 
effect of force; and an armament is not a victory. If you do not 
succeed you are without resource, for, conciliation failing, force 
remains; but force failing, no further hope of conciliation is left. 
Power and authority are sometimes brought by kindness, but they 
can never be begged as alms by an impoverished and defeated 
violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the object by 
your very endeavors to preserve it. The thing you fought for is 
not the thing which you recover; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and 
consumed in the contest. Nothing less will content me than whole 
America. I do not choose to consume its strength alone with our 
own, because in all parts it is the British strength that I consume. 
I do not choose to be caught by a foreign enemy at the end of this 
exhausting conflict, and still less in the midst of it I may escape; 
but I can make no insurance against such an event. Let me add, that 
I do not choose wholly to break the American spirit, because it is 
the spirit that has made the country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favor of force as an 
instrument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth and their utility 
have been owing to methods altogether different. Our ancient in- 
dulgence has been said to be pursued to a fault. It may be so; but 
we know, if feeling is evidence, that our fault was more tolerable 
than our attempt to mend it; and our sin far more salutary than 
our penitence. 

These, sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that high opinion 
of untried force, by which many gentlemen, for whose sentiments 
in other particulars I have great respect, seem to be so greatly 
captivated.1+ 


Henry W. Grady, in his speech, “The New South,” made the 
transition to each new division of the speech by a question so 
put as to arouse the hearers’ interest in the answer. He then 
proceeded to give the answer in detail. The following extracts 
will show his method: 


What does he do—this hero in gray with a heart of gold? Does 
he sit down in sullenness and despair? Not for a day. . . ete. 


11Q’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 149. 
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But in all this what have we accomplished? What is the sum of 
our work? We have found out that .. . etc. 

But what of the negro? Have we solved the problem he presents 
or progressed in honor and equity towards the solution? Let the 
record speak to the point... . etc. 

But have we kept faith with you? In the fullest sense, yes . 
etc.?4 


In a nutshell, the importance of this great principle of co- 
herence arises from the limitations of the human mind in grasp- 
ing a thought at one hearing. The speaker may be so well in- 
formed upon his subject, may know the road so well over which 
the speech is to lead the audience, that he is tempted to leave out 
the signposts along the way. But always he must bear this in 
mind: An audience hears a speech but once; it cannot go back 
to pick up obscure connections; it must get everything in one 
hearing or it cannot get it at all. Therefore, the speaker must 
arrange with supreme care every part of the speech and must 
make the connections between them so clear, not that the audi- 
ence may understand them but, that they cannot possibly mis- 
understand them, The surest test of a novice in speaking is his 
disregard of transitions. The more he learns from experience, 
the more careful will he be of these sign-posts. 


C. EMPHASIS 


In no speech are all thoughts of equal importance. Some of 
the main divisions are more important than others ; even among 
the smaller arguments, the details of evidence, the comparisons 
and illustrations, there are always some of more importance than 
others. It is the problem of emphasis to give the true prospec- 
tive, to put stress on important material, to make big things big. 
The speaker who would emphasize everything, big and small, 
is like the boy who cried “Wolf! Wolf!” when there was no 
wolf. He is a false-alarmist and no one will believe him when 
the wolf does come. On the other hand the speaker who fails to 
give importance where importance is due stands in the same 


12Shurter, Speeches and Orations of Henry W. Grady, pp. 7-22. 
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light as a boy who would watch a wolf devour his flock without 
uttering an alarm. We can immediately see that emphasis is 
closely related to coherence which we have just studied, and we 
shall presently see that it is related to the principles of suspense 
and climax, when we study those elements. Indeed there often 
can be no sharp line dividing emphasis from these other ele- 
ments of style, yet it has a field of its own, apart from all of 
these elements, and warrants a separate study. First, of course, 
a speaker must know what he wants to emphasize. This is to be 
determined in the light of the material at hand, the audience, 
and the specific object of the speech. Having selected the ma- 
terials to be emphasized, the next task is to turn the spotlight 
upon it. “How,” you ask, “can this be done?” In general, by 
two methods: (1) place, and (2) space. 

1, Emphasis by place. The emphatic parts of a speech, or of 
any division within a speech, are at the beginning and at the 
end. This is true even down to so small a unit as the sentence. 
Let us illustrate: Suppose we wish to emphasize the word “not” 
in the following sentence: 


He was not defeated once. 


Of course we can do it by voice emphasis but here we are 
discussing speech composition, not delivery, yet even with de- 
livery thrown on the scales it is possible to give the word “not” 
a far more important emphasis than it could ever have where it 
stands in the above sentence. Emphatic places, remember, are 
at the beginning or at the end—whether it be a sentence or a 
whole speech. Now we cannot, because of the limitations of 
sentence structure, very well put the word at the end so we put 
it at the beginning and get: 


Not once was he defeated. 


In this position it assumes a much greater importance than in 
the first arrangement. Again let us take this sen.ence: 


He was overwhelmingly defeated once. 
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Suppose we wish to emphasize the word “overwhelmingly.” 
Since we cannot well put it first, we rearrange the sentence to 
put it last and in this position it has its maximum force: 


Once he was defeated overwhelmingly. 


Now this same principle applies to the whole speech, and 
to all divisions within it. Almost always, however (except in 
the sentence), the end is more emphatic than the beginning. 
This is because it leaves the last impression and because it fol- 
lows the laws of climax. Thus suppose we have four illustra- 
tions that we wish to use in driving home an idea. One is far 
stronger than the others, hence we wish to emphasize it. What 
shall be its position in relation to the others? Obviously last. 
We have another of the four distinctly second in value. Where 
shall it go? Obviously first, with the two illustrations of least 
value in between. 

Webster, in his closing argument before the jury in the White 
murder case, made a most telling use of this principle of 
emphasis by place. The prisoner indicted for the murder had 
made incriminating confessions to a certain Mr. Coleman. 
Yet throughout his long argument, reviewing the testimony of 
a score or more witnesses, Webster carefully avoided any ref- 
erence whatsoever to this witness, although the testimony bore 
on every material part of the case. Then at the very end of his 
speech, when his argument was apparently over, he introduced 
this testimony and irresistibly drove home its importance. 
Standing out of its regular order and in the supremely impor- 
tant place at the end, the effect was to emphasize the testimony 
far above that of any other witness. 

2. Emphasis by space means simply the devoting of more 
time, the adding of more speech material to develop the thought 
which it is desired to emphasize. One method is by iteration. 
Let us suppose a speaker desires to emphasize the menacing in- 
crease of crime in this country. Ordinarily he might merely com- 
pare it with the situation, let us say, fifty years ago. But if he 
wishes to give it greater emphasis, he must do more. In such 
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case he might trace with some detail the increase of crime: he 
might point out what the situation will be ten years hence, if 
unchecked ; he might compare our country to others—Canada, 
England, France, Germany, Sweden, Italy, Switzerland. When 
he has finished he will have, by sheer space, emphasized the sit- 
uation far more than by a lone comparison with conditions in 
this country fifty years ago. You will at once see that iteration 
does not mean padding a speech, but packing it. We simply use 
a bigger propelling charge.’ 

When Henry Watterson, in his speech before the New Eng- 
land Society of New York City, in 1897, wished to emphasize 
that there was no difference, except in fiction, between the Puri- 
tans and Cavaliers, he did so by choosing nineteen examples 
from both sides. Please note that he could have established his 
point by seven or eight examples, but the additional ones by 
sheer iteration gave his statement tremendous emphasis: 


Turning to the “Cyclopedia of American Biography” I find that 
Webster had all the vices that are supposed to have signalized the 
Cavalier, and Calhoun all the virtues that are claimed for the 
Puritan. During twenty years three statesmen of Puritan origin 
were the chosen party leaders of Cavalier Mississippi: Robert J. 
Walker, born and reared in Pennsylvania; John A. Quitman, born 
and reared in New York, and Sergeant S. Prentiss, born and reared 
in the good old State of Maine. That sturdy Puritan, John Slidell, 
never saw Louisiana until he was old enough to vote and to fight; 
native here—an alumnus of Columbia College—but sprung from 
New England ancestors. Albert Sidney Johnston, the most re- 
splendent of modern Cavaliers—from tip to toe a type of the 
species—the very rose and expectancy of the young Confederacy— 
did not have a drop of Southern blood in his veins; Yankee on 
both sides of the house, though born in Kentucky a little while after 
his father and mother arrived there from Connecticut. The Am- 
bassador who serves our Government near the French Republic was 
a gallant Confederate soldier and is a representative Southern 
statesman ; but he owns the estate in Massachusetts where his father 
was born, and where his father’s fathers lived through many gen- 
erations. 

And the Cavaliers, who missed their stirrups, somehow, and got 
into Yankee saddles? The woods were full of them. If Custer was 
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not a Cavalier, Rupert was a Puritan. And Sherwood and Wads- 
worth and Kearny, and McPherson and their dashing companions 
and followers! The one typical Puritan soldier of the war—mark 
you!—was a Southern, and not a Northern, soldier; Stonewall 
Jackson, of the Virginia line. And, if we should care to pursue the 
subject farther back, what about Ethan Allen and John Stark and 
Mad Anthony Wayne—Cavaliers each and every one? Indeed, from 
Israel Putnam to “Buffalo Bill,” it seems to me the Puritans have 
had rather the best of it in turning out Cavaliers. So the least 
said about the Puritan and the Cavalier—except as blessed mem- 
ories or horrid examples—the better for historic accuracy.** 


Another method of emphasis by space is by restatement. This 
is closely akin to iteration. It consists of repeating the same idea 
in different words, until it is made important. The following 
extract from Burke will give an idea of its use. For convenience 
in grasping the principle, the different restatements have been 
numbered : 


At this proposition [i.e. coercing the American Colonies] I must 
pause a moment. The thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas 
of jurisprudence. (1) It would seem, to my way of conceiving such 
matters, that there is a very wide difference in reason and policy 
between the mode of proceeding on the irregular conduct of scat- 
tered individuals, or even the bands of men, who disturb order within 
the state, and the civil dissensions which may, from time to time, 
on great questions, agitate the several communities which compose 
a great empire. (2) It looks to me to be narrow and pedantic to 
apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great public con- 
test. (3) I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people. (4) I cannot insult and ridicule the feel- 
ings of millions of my fellow-creatures, as Sir Edward Coke in- 
sulted one excellent individual at the bar. (5) I am not ripe to pass 
sentence on the gravest public bodies, intrusted with magistracies 
of great authority and dignity, and charged with the safety of their 
fellow-citizens, upon the very same title that I am. I really think 
that, for wise men, this is not judicious; for sober men, not decent; 
for minds tinctured with humanity, not mild and merciful.14 


Very often this restatement takes the form of the rhetorical 
question, or in other words, a question in which the answer is 


13 Shurter, Masterpieces of Oratory, p. 238. 
14 Q’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 160. 
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not directly given but unmistakably implied in the form of the 
question. There are few more telling methods of emphasis than 
the rhetorical question; it is vivid, terse, sharp; it arouses the 
attention because it compels the hearer to answer the question 
for himself. Consider the following terrific emphasis given to 
the argument by the driving use of questions : 


We wish nothing to be strained against this defendant. Why, 
then, all this alarm? Why all this complaint against the manner in 
which the crime is discovered? The prisoner’s counsel catch at sup- 
posed flaws of evidence, or bad character of witnesses, without meet- 
ing the case. Do they mean to deny the conspiracy? Do they mean 
to deny that the two Crowninshields and the two Knapps were con- 
spirators? Why do they rail against Palmer, while they do not 
disprove, and hardly dispute, the truth of any one fact sworn to 
by him? Instead of this, it is made matter of sentimentality that 
Palmer has been prevailed upon to betray his bosom companions, 
and to violate the sanctity of friendship. Again I ask, why do they 
not meet the case? If the fact is out, why not meet it? Do they mean 
to deny that Captain White is dead? One would have almost sup- 
posed even that, from some remarks that have been made. Do they 
mean to deny the conspiracy? Or, admitting a conspiracy, do they 
mean to deny only that Frank Knapp, the prisoner at the bar, was 
abetting in the murder, being present, and so deny that he was a 
principal? If a conspiracy is proved, it bears closely upon every 
subsequent subject of inquiry. Why do they not come to the fact? 
Here the defense is wholly indistinct. The counsel neither take the 
ground nor abandon it. They neither fly nor light,—they hover. 
But they must come to a closer mode of contest. They must meet 
the facts, and either deny or admit them. Had the prisoner at the 
bar, then, a knowledge of this conspiracy or not? This is the ques- 
tion. Instead of laying out their strength in complaining of the 
manner in which the deed is discovered, of the extraordinary pains 
taken to bring the prisoner’s guilt to light, would it not be better 
to show there was no guilt? Would it not be better to show his’ 
innocence? They say, and they complain, that the community feel 
a great desire that he should be punished for his crimes. Would 
it not be better to convince you that he has committed no crime? *® 


In addition to iteration and restatement, emphasis through 
space is also obtained through the repetition of certain words 


15 Webster, closing argument in the White murder trial. See O'Neill, 
Models of Speech Composition, p. 10. 
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and phrases. Repetition is the intellectual application of the 
principles used in driving a nail—you hammer in the same spot 
until it is driven home. Sometimes it may be used throughout 
a whole speech. Thus Lincoln, in his speech in 1860 at Cooper 
Institute which has been several times before referred to, took 
issue with Douglas as to the understanding upon the slavery 
question of “our fathers who framed the government under 
which we live.” These words Lincoln had taken from Douglas 
himself and relentlessly he pursued the understanding of “our 
fathers who framed the government under which we live,” again 
and again throughout the whole speech repeating the phrase. 
The total number of repetitions was fifteen. For the intensive 
use of this principle of repetition in a single paragraph, Bryan’s 
definition of a business man in his “Cross of Gold” speech at 
Chicago, in 1896, is an excellent example: 


We say to you, that you have made the definition of a business 
man too limited in its application. The man who is employed for 
wages is as much a business man as his employer; the attorney in 
a country town is as much a business man as the corporation coun- 
sel in a great metropolis; the merchant at the crossroads store is 
as much a business man as the merchant of New York; the farmer 
who goes forth in the morning and toils all day—who begins in the 
Spring and toils all Summer—and who by the application of brain 
and muscle to the natural resources of the country creates wealth, 
is as much a business man as the man who goes upon the board 
of trade and bets upon the price of grain; the miners who go down 
a thousand feet into the earth, or climb two thousand feet upon the 
cliffs and bring forth from their hiding places the precious metals 
to be poured into the channels of trade, are as much business men 
as the few financial magnates who, in a back room, corner the 
money of the world. We come to speak for this broader class of 
business men.1® 


Perhaps a word of warning is here in order. It must be re- 
membered that emphasis by space—whether it be through itera- 
tion, restatement, or repetition—can, if overdone, defeat its own 
end and cease to be emphatic. The moment that iteration, re- 
statement or repetition becomes tiresome, emphasis ceases. The 


16 Speeches of William Jennings Bryan, Vol. I, p. 240. 
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elementary principles of holding attention demand of a speech, 
movement and energy, and when these are lacking, interest falls 
below the dead-line. Judiciously used, emphasis lends energy; 
but overused, it stifles it. So long as a speaker elaborates and 
enforces a point not understood or appreciated by his audience, 
he is emphasizing, but when he continues to elaborate and en- 
force after the audience has been fully impressed, he becomes 
tiresome. The audience, already ahead of him, waits impatiently 
for him to catch up and take the lead. If he continues to loiter 
behind, his intended emphasis becomes irksome and the move- 
ment of the speech is clogged. There is no rule by which one 
can tell when emphasis ends and tiresomeness begins. Like the 
distinction between hot and cold, or good and bad, it is a nice 
question and must be left to individual discretion, aided, in the 
case of the speaker, by a continuous observation of the reaction 
by the audience which may tell him whether it wants more or 
has enough. 


IV. VIvIDNESS 
A. EXPLANATIONS 


We have so far in this chapter considered the importance of 
good style, the difference between written and spoken style, and 
the rhetorical principles of speech organization. We now come 
to a consideration of the specific qualities of good style. Authori- 
ties are generally agreed that there are three fundamental qual- 
ities upon which the elements of good style are based. These are 
(1) clearness, (2) force, and (3) ease (beauty, rhythm). 

Clearness, that the speaker’s meaning may be understood ; 
force, that it may compel attention and so aid the memory ; ease, 
that it may not offend the ear and so distract from the thought. 
These qualities are so interwoven that the perfection of any one 
of them necessarily involves the others to a greater or less de- 
gree. It is consequently impossible to consider each one of them 
separately from the others. In fact, so interwoven are the first 
two of these qualities—clearness and force—and so dependent 
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are they upon the same underlying elements, that to consider 
them separately would involve much repetition. We shall, there- 
fore, consider these two qualities under the one heading of 
vividness. No style can be vivid which is not clear, yet clear- 
ness alone cannot give vividness for there must be the added 
quality of force. The third quality of ease, or rhythm, will be 
considered separately. 

Vividness is the sine qua non of spoken style. Common sense 
tells us that it is the vivid style, rather than the sluggish and 
inanimate, which captures and holds our attention and common 
sense here is amply reinforced by the science of psychology. 
“There is no such thing as voluntary attention sustained for 
more than a few seconds at a time,’ says William James.*” 
“What is called sustained voluntary attention is a repetition of 
successive efforts which bring back the topic to the mind. The 
topic once brought back, if a congenial one, develops; and if its 
development is interesting it engages the attention passively for 
atime. . . . This passive interest may be long or short. As soon 
as it flags, the attention is diverted by some irrelevant thing, 
and then a voluntary effort may bring it back to the topic 
again.” 

In other words, if the speaker’s style is extremely dull, this 
voluntary effort of the auditor may be lacking or else present 
but too weak to continuously force a voluntary attention upon 
the speaker’s words. Attention is then lost completely. Where, 
upon the other hand, the style is vivid, attention approaches 
the involuntary, and the hearers follow the speaker with little 
or no effort. In so far, then, as practical results are concerned, 
the difference between a vivid style and a sluggish style is the 
difference between the speaker’s success or failure at holding at- 
tention. 

What is the principle underlying a vivid style? Although prac- 
tically every writer upon style has hinted at the principle, it 
was left for Herbert Spencer to set it forth in so many words. 
Says Spencer: “On seeking some clue to the law underlying 


17 Psychology; Briefer Course, p. 224. 
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these current maxims, we may see shadowed forth in many of 
them, the importance of economizing the reader’s or hearer’s at- 
tention. To present ideas that they may be apprehended with the 
least possible mental effort, is the desideratum towards which 
most of the rules . . . point. When we condemn writing that 
is wordy or confused, or intricate—when we praise this style 
as easy, and blame that as fatiguing, we consciously or uncon- 
sciously assume this desideratum as our standard of judg- 
ment. ... A reader or listener has at each moment but a 
linuted amount of mental power available. To recognize and in- 
terpret the symbols presented to him, requires part of this 
power ; to arrange and combine the images suggested requires 
a further part; and only that part which remains can be used 
for realizing the thought conveyed. Hence, the more time and 
attention it takes to receive each sentence, the less time and at- 
tention can be given to the contained idea; and the less vividly 
will that idea be conceived.” 1* (Italics mine.) 

Since Herbert Spencer set forth this principle, authorities of 
style have universally accepted it. We may therefore proceed to 
apply it to the problem of securing vividness in style. 


B. VIVIDNESS AND THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


The raw materials with which a speaker must pattern his 
thoughts are words. Therefore, the choice of words goes very 
far toward determining the ultimate vividness of style. So im- 
portant is this element that we shall consider it with some detail. 

1. Specific Words. Spencer, in pursuing his principle of men- 
tal economy in style, points out that specific words are to be pre- 
ferred to abstract words because “concrete terms produce more 
vivid impressions than abstract ones,” and so demand less energy 
to interpret the symbols. He quotes from Campbell’s Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, that “the more general the terms are, the picture is 
the fainter ; the more special they are, the brighter.” To illustrate 

18 Found in Representative Essays on the Theory of Style, edited by 


W. T. Brewster, p. 169, and Theories of Style in Literature, edited by 
Lane Cooper, p. 273. 
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this principle, Spencer submits the following comparison of the 
relative value of specific and abstract words, cautioning us to 
avoid such abstract terms as appear in this sentence: 


In proportion as the manners, customs, and amusements of a 
nation are cruel and barbarous, the regulations of their penal code 
will be severe. 


And in place of it to use such specific terms as this: 


In proportion as men delight in battles, bull-fights, and combat of 
gladiators, will they punish by hanging, burning and the rack. 


At once we see the difference. The former draws heavily upon 
our mental power, the latter economizes it; the former is there- 
fore dull, the latter vivid. Yet the average beginning speaker 
even after he has mastered this principle will still cling to ab- 
stract words with a grim insistence. Why? Let us be brutally 
frank. The abstract word is the lazy word. It saves any search- 
ing for fine distinctions of thought. It is the haven of refuge 
for the speaker with a small vocabulary. It is so easy to say: 


She was a very interesting woman, 


instead of ferreting out the specific words to tell how and in 
what way she was interesting. Yet our description is as vague 
in effect as our words are easy in choice. But if we should say: 


She was an Artemis, at once dynamic and tantalizingly feminine, 


the picture is bright and our meaning clear. Our trouble in 
choosing words is that, “like a bad cook, we seize the frying 
pan whenever we need to fry, broil, roast, or stew, and then we 
wonder why all our dishes taste alike while in the next house 
the food is appetizing.” 1° Suppose that, as the manager of an 
advertising agency, I was endeavoring to impress upon business 
men the necessity for continuous advertising because old people 
were forever dying off and young people growing up who know 
nothing of manufactured products. I might set forth the idea 
in these words: 


19 Palmer, Self-Cultivation in English, p. 21. 
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Unless you continuously advertise, these young people who are 
growing up will know nothing whatever of your products. Ten 
years from now your business will be as unknown as when you 
first started it, and your sales will inevitably decrease. You must, 
therefore, continue to advertise for sake of these oncoming genera- 
tions, 


The idea is moderately well expressed. Certainly it is clear. 
But it lacks force; it is not vivid; and it does not command at- 
tention. Consider how Bruce Barton, by use of specific words 
(among other things) painted the picture in vivid colors: 


In the same brief interval, there have been born in this country 
several thousand lusty boys and girls to whom you gentlemen mean 
no more than the Einstein theory. They do not know the difference 
between a Mazda lamp and a stick of Wrigley’s chewing gum. 
Nobody has ever told them that Ivory Soap floats or that children 
cry for Castoria, or what sort of soap you ought to use if you want 
to have a skin that people would like to touch. The whole job of 
giving them the information they are going to need in order to 
form an intelligent influence in the community has to be started 
from the beginning and done over again.*° (Italics mine.) 


The mental effort is always less and the language more vivid 
when for the general word building we substitute the specific 
word, bungalow, Dutch colonial, sky-scraper, or chateau; when 
for the word publication we say newspaper, magazine, or book— 
or, if we refer to a book, we narrow it still farther to text-book, 
biography, or novel. 

An incidental and highly valuable advantage that accrues to 
one who develops a facility for the use of specific words, is a 
sensitiveness to fine shades of meanings. The abstract word is 
as broad as it is vague; the specific word adds a subtle shade 
to the meaning, an exquisite tint of color, as it were, that ac- 
counts in a large measure for the difference in style between the 
so-called (but misnamed) “academic style” of the traditionally 
dry college professor and a brilliant master of style like Wood- 
row Wilson. 


20 From the address, “Which Knew Not Joseph,” which may be 
found in Lindgren’s Modern Speeches, p. 400. 
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2. Simple Words. How often is every teacher of speech asked 
this question: “Should a speaker use flowery language?’ The 
answer, in thunderous accents, is “No!’ But Mr. Young 
Speaker is at first unwilling to accept this answer. In support of 
his stand he drags forth a passage from Burke, Webster, Henry, 
or Phillips and asks with an ill concealed tone of triumph if this 
passage is not “flowery.” Now let it be admitted that in genera- 
tions past “flowery” language was far more tolerated than it is 
today and that these speakers, in their moments of highest ebul- 
lition, perilously approached “flowery” language. Yet even so, 
we must bear constantly in mind that these impassioned words 
were uttered in times of political conflict, when issues were 
rife, when feelings were high; and that at the time and the place 
and before the audience to whom they were spoken, the language 
sounded far more commonplace than it ever could to any reader 
generations removed from the conflict. No speech can ever be 
judged separately from the time, place, and occasion of its 
utterance. Great thoughts, spoken in times of stress, are not 
“flowery” simply because they are clothed in exalted language. 
The trouble with Mr. Sophomore is that he insists upon clothing 
his unrefined, homespun thoughts in turgid rhetoric, thus giving 
the grotesque effect of a five-year-old boy parading in his fa- 
ther’s claw-hammer coat and stove-pipe hat. 

Also there is usually a confusion in the mind of the young 
speaker between what constitutes a style that is rationally “ex- 
alted” and one that is “flowery.” This confusion of the two is 
very natural, yet there is a sharp difference between them. It 
is partly, as we have seen, that exalted thoughts may require an 
exalted style which, if given to commonplace thoughts, would be 
excessive. But there is another difference. The invariable attri- 
bute of a “flowery” style is the use of stilted, orotund, big- 
sounding words—of stereotyped “literary prunes,” of words 
always sonorous to the ear but often a vacuum to the mind. In 
contrast, the most exalted of language may flow from the sim- 
plest of words. I suppose that, without question, William Jen- 
nings Bryan may be accepted as the most emotional American 
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speaker of this century. His language was often as impetuous 
as a mountain torrent. Yet it was never really “flowery.” Con- 
sider the most impassioned of his perorations—the one before 
the Democratic Convention at Chicago in 1896: 


You shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns; you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.?4 


Here are twenty-four words every one of which is plain and 
simple. Of the twenty-four, only one is of three syllables, four 
of two syllables (two being the simple word “upon’”’) whereas 
the other nineteen are words of one syllable. A survey of any 
large number of the conclusions to Bryan’s speeches, the place 
where the loftiest style is usually found, will reveal that roughly 
four-fifths of the words used there are of one syllable. 

A student obsessed with a love of big words will do well to 
ponder long upon the advice Bryan gave to college sophomores, 
coming as it does from a great orator with decades of experi- 
ence behind him: 


Our use of big words increases from infancy to the day of 
graduation. I think it is safe to say that with nearly all of us the 
maximum is reached on the day when we leave school. We use 
more big words that day than we have ever used before or will ever 
use again. When we go from college into everyday life and begin to 
deal with our fellowmen we drop the big words because we are 
more interested in making people understand us than we are in 
parading our learning. ...If a young man used big words to 
assure his sweetheart of his affection, she would never understand 
him, but the word love has but one syllable, just as the words life, 
faith, hope, home, food, and work are one-syllable words. Remem- 
ber that nearly every audience is made up of people who differ in 
the amount of book learning they have received. If you speak only 
to those best educated you will speak over the heads of those less 
educated. . . . If you use little words you can reach not only the 
least learned but the most learned as well.?? 


Not content with this advice alone, Bryan once referred an 
audience of divinity students to Biblical authority from the an- 


21. Speeches of William Jennings Bryan, Vol. I, p. 249. 
22In His Image, p. 256. 
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cient orator St. Paul, found in 1 Corinthians 14:9. Upon look- 
ing up the reference they found it to read: “Except as ye utter 
by the tongue words easy to understand, how shall it be known 
what is spoken? For ye shall speak into the air.” 

Billy Sunday puts the case for simple words in his own in- 
imitable manner : 


If a man were to take a piece of meat and smell it and look 
disgusted, and his little boy were to say, “What’s the matter with 
it, pop?” and he were to say, “It is undergoing a process of de- 
composition in the formation of new chemical compounds,” the 
boy would be all in. But if the father were to say, “It’s rotten,” 
then the boy would understand and hold his nose. “Rotten” is a 
good Anglo-Saxon word and you do not have to go to the diction- 
ary to find out what it means.?3 


Without going into a detailed discussion of the origin of 
words, it might be well to note here that the compulsion upon a 
speaker to use simple words leads to using a preponderance of 
Saxon words. “The greater forcibleness of Saxon English, or 
rather non-Latin English,” says Herbert Spencer, “first claims 
our attention. The several special reasons assignable for this may 
all be reduced to the general reason—economy. The most im- 
portant of them is rarely association. A child’s vocabulary is 
almost wholly Saxon. He says, J have, not I possess—I wish, 
not J desire; he does not reflect, he thinks; he does not beg for i 
amusement, but for play; he calls things nice or nasty, not 
pleasant or disagreeable. The synonyms which he learns in 
after years, never become so closely, or organically connected 
with the ideas signified, as do these original words used in child- 
hood ; and hence the association remains less strong. . . . The 
further superiority possessed by Saxon English in its compara- 
tive brevity, obviously comes under the same generalization. If 
if be an advantage to express an idea in the smallest number 
of words, then it will be advantage to express it in the smallest 


23 Quoted from Pelsma, Essentials of Speech, p. 193. 
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number of syllables. . . . Hence the shortness of Saxon words 
becomes a reason for their greater force.’ 24 

The practice of most English and Americans, consciously or 
unconsciously, has usually been to follow this theory. Webster, 
following his eulogy upon Adams and Jefferson, is reputed to 
have handed his oration to a young law student with the request, 
“there, Tom, please take that discourse and weed out all the 
Latin words.” George William Curtis, whose style was one of 
the most elegant of all American orators used a decided pre- 
dominance of Saxon words.?* 

But the instance of the famous English literary critic, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, is perhaps the most remarkable we have upon 
the contrast in effectiveness between using a Saxon and a Latin 
vocabulary. The fame of Johnson the conversationalist still 


24 Spencer, The Philosophy of Style. See Brewster, Representative 
Essays on the Theory of Style, p. 170. 

It is important for us to remember that there are certain notable ex- 
ceptions to Spencer’s principle of expressing an idea in the fewest 
number of words and the fewest number of syllables. In the first 
place the precise word is almost always best, regardless of its length. 
In the second place, mental economy is often obtained by the use of 
extra words that, through repetition, restatement, amplification, or 
iteration make a thought easier to grasp. Spencer himself recognizes 
this by pointing out that “a word which in itself embodies the most 
important part of the idea to be conveyed, especially when that idea 
is an emotional one, may often with advantage be a polysyllable word. 
Thus it seems more forcible to say, ‘It is magnificent, than ‘it is grand.’ 
The word vast is not so powerful as stupendous. ... There seem to 
be several causes for this exceptional superiority of certain long words. 
We may ascribe it partly to the fact that a voluminous mouth-filling 
epithet is, by its very size, suggestive of largeness or strength.... A 
further cause may be that a word of several syllables admits of more 
emphatic articulation. ... Yet another cause is that a long word (of 
which the latter syllables are generally inferred as soon as the first 
are spoken) allows the hearers’ consciousness a longer time to dwell 
upon the quality predicted. .. . The reasons which we have given for 
preferring short words evidently do not hold here. So that to make 
our generalization quite correct we must say, that while in certain 
sentences expressing strong feeling, the word which more especially im- 
plies that feeling may often with advantage be a many-syllabled or 
Latin one; in the immense majority of cases, [it] should, if possible, 
be a one-syllabled or Saxon one.” : 

25 Charles F. Lindsley, Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, 
February, 1919. Curtis’ ratio, Latin to Saxon, was: verbs, 1 to 2%; 
nouns, I to 16; adjectives and adverbs I to 3. 
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lives, but the works of Johnson the writer are little read. Among 
a galaxy of great contemporaries—Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund 
Burke, Dean Swift, Gray, Fielding, Smollett, Boswell—he was 
master of English letters, but he ruled it, not by what he wrote, 
but by what he talked. His fame grew from the “Johnson Club” 
where contemporaries, listening to his conversation, heard him 
at his best. Now why could not Johnson project his fascinating 
style into his writings? Because “in writing he was a Latin 
slave; in conversation he was a Saxon prince. . . . He could 
talk Saxon, but he must write Latin. The ghost of Cicero 
haunted him when he took to his pen. His first conception of a 
thought was commonly in Saxon forms; and then he deliber- 
ately set to work, as other sophomores have done, to translate 
it into an English mimicry of the Ciceronian.” *° 

Amidst all this discussion of Saxon and Latin words, how- 
ever, I would not have you misunderstand the great principle 
at issue. No speaker should worry over the etymological deriva- 
tion of his words—whether they are Saxon, Latin, or Chinese. 
The essential point is that since Saxon words are, on the aver- 
age, our simplest and most familiar words, and since every 
speaker must use words understood by the whole audience, a 
preponderance of Saxon words should be used, not because they 
are Saxon but because they are simple. 

3. The Effective Phrase. “Words are of two kinds, thosé of 
common currency, and those of special mintage. The ordinary 
mind uses the former almost entirely—horse, chair, house, train, 
river, paper. That is why the ordinary mind, in the effort to 
express itself, is usually dull. The out-of-the-ordinary mind, 
on the other hand, has a way of giving a new twist to the old 
words, or of arrestingly inventing new words.” 27 The effective 
phrase can, of course, be overworked or it can degenerate to 
a slapstick level, but at its best it has a literary merit of high 
order and always it is an effective aid to the memory, Adver- 
tisers have long ago recognized this value and have bent their 


26 Phelps, English Style in Public Discourse, p. 241. 
27 Overstreet, Influencing Human Behavior, p. 125. 
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energies to stamping their products upon the public mind 
through the effective phrase. All of us know that we can “say 
it with flowers.” We are familiar with automobile tires that are 
“geared to the road.” We remember, above all others, the in- 
surance company that is “the Rock of Gibraltar,” and every 
housewife is told that since she will use a certain flour “eventu- 
ally, why not now.” In our national life it is impossible to esti- 
mate how much influence has been exerted by such phrases as, 
“My country, right or wrong”; “No entangling alliances”; or 
by the campaign cry of 1900 or “the full dinner-pail” for the 
laboring man. Theodore Roosevelt was a master in the art of 
effective phrasing. It was he who made “muckraking” a political 
term, who used the “big stick,’ and who advocated “the strenu- 
ous life.”” Woodrow Wilson was another master. His “make the 
world safe for democracy,” was echoed around the globe. 

A student once stamped his theme upon the mind of a tired 
class by these words: 


All of you have heard of the men who guide our ship of state, 
but I wish to say a few words today about the forgotten men who 
row our ship of state. I refer to our toilers whose interests are 
often neglected by our legislators and whose welfare is often ig- 
nored by our industrial leaders. 


The Englishman, Robert Nicholl, in the “tragic spring of 
1918,” when to frantic peoples the foundations of empire seemed 
tottering, wanted to tell his countrymen that some things had 
not changed. He did so in these effective words : 


The rocks are not burning ! 


These illustrations should be sufficient to give us a hint of 
the value, when properly used, of the effective phrase. 

In contrast to this, we have an abundance of overworked 
sterotyped phrases, often called clichés, but known to news- 
paper men as bromides. Some bromides were originally effec- 
tive phrases but, through overuse, have long since been worn 
threadbare. Others arise from the sophomoric attempt at “fine 
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writing” (shall we call it here, “fine speaking ?”), which comes 
from using language for verbal display instead of for communi- 
cating a thought. To the speaker afflicted with a bromide com- 
plex, the ocean becomes the bosom of the briny deep; instead 
of going to bed, we retire to the downy couch; the sheriff be- 
comes a minion of the law; a woman, one of the weaker sex; a 
banquet is a festive occasion where the table groans under the 
weight of the delicious viands ; a man and woman do not become 
engaged or married, but Dan Cupid’s dart pierces the heart of 
the lady fair or of her lover bold and rumors are rife that he 
soon shall lead her to the sacred altar to become his blushing 
bride. Even at the last scene of all-we are not allowed to die 
but must depart this life or else be gathered to the fathers by 
the grim reaper. 

The professional politician is our worst offender in the use 
of bromides. He drags them forth often to conceal his inner 
thoughts and so to avoid committing himself on doubtful issues. 
He seeks to evoke pleasing emotions by a smoke screen of 
bromides. He points with pride to the record of the grand old 
party; he is filled with reverence for the traditions of our fa- 
thers; he believes the principles of true Americanism should be 
applied to the issues of the hour; but what principles or what 
issues he delicately leaves to the imagination of his hearers. 

But unfortunately, the political juggler is not the only -of- 
fender. Every college student has heard speakers who considered 
it an honor to be present (or perhaps it was a rare privilege) at 
this august occasion. They know that theirs is a beloved institu- 
tion and that the sight of the dear old chapel to an alumnus 
fills the heart with fond memories. 

Students, although often the severest critics of others who 
use bromides, are themselves often among the worst offenders. 
For a great objection to slang is that it quickly becomes a 
bromide. Some slang, of course, is simply low and vulgar and 
finds its level in the type of minds that use it, but I refer here 
to slang of the higher order, so to speak. Many such slang 
phrases were originally effective. Even those lacking in ordi- 
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nary dignity of language have sometimes had this defect offset 
by a striking and original flavor. But after they have been 
echoed to the ultimate of collegiate limits, through campus, 
dormitory, fraternity house, and restaurant, they take on a ran- 
cid savour commensurate to their age. We may well imagine 
that the slang word “peach” when first coined and applied to 
feminine charm, gave a subtle suggestion of refreshing youth 
with complexion of delicate hue. It was an apt metaphor. But 
after the word had been dragged through the gutters and applied 
by impoverished minds to their favorite college professor, golf 
stick, necktie, sporting shoes, shingle bob, and finally to every 
battered and fenderless rattletrap automobile that struck the 
eye, its power as an effective phrase was lost. It became a 
bromide. 

The great objection to bromides of all kinds and to slang 
bromides in particular is that, serving as they do for a score of 
ideas, they supplant the function of thinking; they relieve the 
speaker of that compulsion, which the choosing of precise 
and specific words necessitates, of refining his thoughts to their 
last analysis; they allow him to utter words when his mind is 
still in a haze. 

The effective phrase, then, rationally used, is an important 
feature of good style and one very often overlooked by the 
young speaker, The bromide, on the other hand, is overworked 
and stale, and the less used the better. 

4. Nuance Words. Some words possess delicate shades of 
tone or color, they have a lilt, an atmosphere, that gives the key 
to their meaning or that touches the harp-strings of our emo- 
tions. We say of such words, that they have nuances, To the 
speaker such words are of far more value than even to the writer 
for the suggestive power of words with nuances arises from 
their sound. 

In the first place, there are, in all languages, words in which 
the sound describes the meaning. Note, for example, how the 
liquid and vowels in the following words suggest the pleasing 
sound or motion conveyed by their meaning; the smooth riding 
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vehicle, the gliding boat, the murmur of waters, the hum of bees. 
Then contrast the meaning of these words of pleasing sounds 
with those expressed by following harsh sounds: the splash of 
water, the grating noise, the rip of cloth, the slam of a door, the 
buzz of a wasp, the crash of thunder. In every word the sound 
connotes the meaning and in most cases it is probable that this 
sound is responsible for the meaning. Blair, in his Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres ?* gives a remarkable example of the use of this 
power of nuances by Milton in Paradise Lost. In describing the 
opening of the gates of hell, Milton does so in the following 
words: 


—On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound, 
Th’ infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder.— 
Contrast it with the smoothness of the opening of the gates 
of heaven: 


—Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning. 

But in addition to word nuances that suggest their meaning 
there are others which possess emotional qualities. As Over- 
street 7° aptly puts the case: “There are words that chuckle; 
words that laugh right out; words that weep; words that droop 
and falter.” This effect of words upon our emotions arises in 
part by their sound and in part by our past association of them. 
“The emotional power of a word depends on its associations— 
on the company it has kept,” says Lindsley,®° “. . . What 
special and peculiar meanings do the following words connote 
to you: bleak, croonings, dauntless, helm, hearthstone, loitering, 
pallid, pomp, plunder, chill, wilderness, tread, tender-hearted, 
villainy? Almost any synonym of the above will steal the warmth 
and rob the life of the word as it stands. Bleak awakens images 

28Lecture XIII. 

29 Influencing Human Behavior, p. 08. 


80From C. F. Lindsley’s essay, “Henry W. Grady, Orator,” in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, April 1920, p. 31. 
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of barren trees, windswept moors, biting winds, flurries of 
snow; dauntless cannot be translated by such synonyms as 
‘brave,’ ‘fearless,’ ‘heroic,’ ‘intrepid,’ ‘valiant,’ ‘doughty.’ One 
hears the drumbeat and sees the flashing eye, the warrior’s 
strength in that word. The pomp of war does not speak of 
ostentation, pageantry, display, but pictures the swelling breast, 
the proud march, flashing banners, and loud huzzas. Why does 
the figure tender-hearted embrace more than can be expressed 
in ‘human’ ‘gracious,’ ‘merciful,’ ‘sympathetic,’ ‘benignant,’ 
‘compassionate.’ ”’ All of us know that the word home arouses 
more powerful emotions than the word house, mother more 
powerful ones than parent, and flag more powerful ones than 
ensign. 

Read aloud the following extract from Theodore Roosevelt’s 
address in 1912 to the American Historical Association and note 
how, although speaking on the technical and abstract subject of 
“History as Literature,” he arouses the emotions by his powerful 
use of words with emotional color: 


The true historian will bring the past before our eyes, as if it 
were the present. He will make us see as living men the hard- 
faced archers of Agincourt, and the war-worn spearmen who fol- 
lowed Alexander down beyond the rim of the known world. We 
shall hear grate on the coast of Britain, the keels of the Low- 
Dutch sea-thieves whose children’s children were to inherit un- 
known continents. We shall thrill to the triumph of Hannibal. 
Gorgeous in our sight will rise the splendor of dead cities, and the 
might of the elder empires of which the very ruins crumbled to 
dust ages ago. Along ancient trade-routes, across the world’s waste 
spaces, the caravans shall move; and the admirals of uncharted 
seas shall furrow the oceans with their lonely prows. Beyond the 
dim centuries we shall see the banners float above armed hosts. 
We shall see the conquerors riding forward to victories that have 
changed the course of time. We shall listen to the prophecies of 
forgotten seers. Ours shall be the dreams of dreamers who dreamed 
greatly, who saw in their vision peaks so lofty that never yet have 
they been reached by the sons and daughters of men.** 


31 William Draper Lewis, Life of Theodore Roosevelt, P. 437. (This 
speech is copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons in Roosevelt’s History as 
Literature and is here reprinted by their permission.) 
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Every speaker will find invaluable the study of nuances, words 
that make us hear their sounds, see their motions, words that 
are attuned to our inner feelings. 


C. VIVIDNESS AND SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


It is not within the province of a text on the spoken word to 
go into the details of sentence structure. Presumably every 
student has had years of training in English courses dealing with 
the structure and arrangement of sentences and if any feel the 
need for reviewing this knowledge, they may turn to any text 
upon English composition. Here we shall consider only a few 
phases especially applicable to spoken style. 

Did you ever hear a speaker who had interesting material, 
well organized and apparently well phrased, and who at first 
seemed an interesting speaker—and yet who, after a time, grew 
tiresome and frayed your nerves? Probably all of us have. 
Worse still, we may have sometime tried to write out our own 
thoughts and when we read over the result felt that, in spite 
of the acceptable quality of any one part of it, the effect of the 
whole was monotonous. The trouble here—in so far as the fault 
may be with the sentence structure—lies with the over use of 
some one kind of sentence structure. It may be a perfectly good 
kind of structure, for the monotony comes not from its use but 
from its over use. Let us consider the kinds of sentences. They 
may be classified in several different ways. 

1. In the first place sentences may be long or short or with 
infinite gradations between. Neither is better than the other 
for each length has its own purpose. Monotony arises from 
the over use of either one. Says Hill*? “In unbroken succes- 
sion, short sentences distract or confuse the reader [speaker], 
long sentences fatigue him. A skilful writer [speaker] alternates 
long with short, using the former, for the most part, to unfold 
his thought, the latter to enforce it. . . . After putting a strain 
upon the reader’s [hearer’s] attention by a long sentence, a skil- 
ful writer [speaker] relaxes it by a short one.” (Italics mine.) 


82 A. S. Hill, Principles of Rhetoric, p. 219. 
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Consider how Bryan, by unfolding an idea with a long sentence 
then driving it home with a short one, makes the following 
passage vivid. Short sentences are italicized to emphasize their 
alternate occurrence: 


They say that we passed an unconstitutional law. We deny it. 
The income tax law was not unconstitutional when it was passed; 
it was not unconstitutional when it went before the Supreme Court 
for the first time; it did not become unconstitutional until one of the 
judges changed his mind, and we cannot be expected to know when 
a judge will change his mind. The income tax is just. It simply 
intends to put the burdens of government justly upon the backs 
of the people. J am in favor of an income tax. When I find a man 
who is not willing to bear his share of the burdens of the govern- 
ment which protects him, I find a man who is unworthy to enjoy 
the blessings of a government like ours. 

They say that we are opposing national bank currency. /¢ is true. 
We say in our platform that we believe that the right to coin and 
issue money is a function of government. We believe it. *8 


Henry Ward Beecher in his Yale Lectures offers some 
pungent advice on this phase of style: “Involved sentences, 
crooked, circuitous, and parenthetical, no matter how musically 
they may be balanced, are prejudicial to a facile understanding 
of the truth. Don’t whip with a switch that has leaves on, if 
you want to tingle. A good fireman will send the water through 
as short and straight hose as he can. No man in his senses would 
desire to have the stream flow through coil after coil, winding 
about. It loses force by length and complexity. . . . Don’t run 
around for your meaning. Long sentences may be good, but not 
twisting ones.” ** 

2. Secondly, sentences are either loose or periodic. The loose 
sentence is one in which each qualifying element is added after 
the idea to which it belongs with no attempt at artistic or sus- 
pended grouping. It is so constructed that it may be brought 
to a grammatical close at one or more points before the end. 

83 From Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech. See Speeches of William 


Jennings Bryan. Vol. I, p. 242. 
84 Vale Lectures, Ist series, p. 220. 
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The periodic sentence, on the other hand, by placing these quali- 
fying elements before the idea to which they belong, suspends 
the meaning until the end. The following examples will show 


the difference : 


LOOSE 


The name stuck to him until he 
was ten. 


This disposition saves him from 
offending his opponents, and also 
from alienating his supporters. 


The mountains towered to the 
heavens, magnificent and awe- 
inspiring. 


Why change parties if the one in 
power is satisfactory? 


PERIODIC 


Until he was ten the name stuck 
to him. 


This disposition saves him on 
the one hand from offending his 
opponents, on the other from 
alienating his supporters. 


Magnificent and awe-inspiring, 
the mountains towered to the 
heavens. 


If the party in power is satisfac- 
tory, why change? 


The loose sentence has the advantage of being more like 
ordinary conversation and so more informal. It is, therefore, 
advantageous for certain kinds of informal speaking. But as a 
general rule, the periodic sentence is more effective for a 
speaker. It allows an essential rhythm of language; it permits a 
more skillful placing of qualifying words since all are grouped 
with references to the suspended idea. “Its general effect, when 
employed in large proportion to other types, is to impart stateli- 
ness and dignity to weighty subjects, and to light subjects neat- 
ness and finish,” *® 

Herbert Spencer prefers it for another reason—namely, that 
it accords with his great principle mental economy which we 
have already discussed. Says Spencer : ** “In the arrangement of 
predicate and subject, for example, we are at once shown that 
as the predicate determines the aspect under which the subject 
is to be conceived, it should be placed first; and the striking 


85 Genung, Practical Rhetoric, p. 189. 
86 Philosophy of Style, see Brewster, p. 177. 
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effect produced by so placing it becomes comprehensible. Take 
the oft-quoted contrast between—‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,’ and—‘Diana of the Ephesians is great.’ When the 
first arrangement is used, the utterance of the word ‘great’ 
arouses those vague associations of an impressive nature with 
which it has been habitually connected ; the imagination is pre- 
pared to clothe with high attributes whatever follows; and when 
the words, ‘Diana of the Ephesians,’ are heard, all the appropri- 
ate imagery which can, on the instant, be summoned, is used in 
the information of the picture; the mind being thus led directly, 
and without error, to the intended impression. When, on the 
contrary, the reverse order is followed, the idea, ‘Diana of the 
Ephesians,’ is conceived with no special reference to greatness; 
and when the words, ‘is great,’ are added, the conception has to 
be remodelled ; whence arises a loss of mental energy and a cor- 
responding diminution of effect... . 

“Pursuing the principle yet further, it is obvious that for 
producing the greatest effect, not only should the main divisions 
of a sentence observe this sequence, but the subdivisions of these 
should be similarly arranged. In nearly all cases, the predicate 
is accompanied by some limit or qualification called its comple- 
ment. Commonly, also, the circumstances of the subject, which 
form its complement, have to be specified. And these qualifica- 
tions and circumstances must determine the mode in which the 
acts and things they belong to are conceived, precedent should 
be given them. . . . Observe in the following example the 
effect of putting them last: 

How immense would be the stimulus to progress, were the honour 
now given to wealth and title given exclusively to high achieve- 
ments and intrinsic worth! 


“And then observe the superior effect of putting them first : 

Were the honour now given to wealth and title given exclusively 
to high achievements and intrinsic worth, how immense would be 
the stimulus to progress!” 

There are, of course, limitations upon using this suspended 
order. Spencer himself added that its use “Must not, however, 
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be affirmed without reservation. Though, up to a certain point, it 
is well for the qualifying clauses of a period to precede those 
qualified ; yet, as carrying forward each qualifying clause costs 
some mental effort, it follows that when the number of them 
and the time they are carried become great, we reach a limit 
beyond which more is lost than is gained. Hence in some cases 
it becomes a question whether most mental effort will be entailed 
by the many and long suspensions, or by the correction of suc- 
cessive misconceptions. This question may sometimes be decided 
by considering the capacity of the persons addressed.” (All 
italics mine. ) 

There is another reason why the periodic sentence with its 
suspended structure should not be over used, and that reason is 
the one to which we first referred in beginning this discussion 
on sentence, namely that any one form of sentence structure be- 
come monotonous if overworked. The speaker who uses the loose 
style exclusively will have an abrupt, disjointed style, but the 
one who uses the periodic style exclusively will have, running 
through the speech, a sing-song rhythm which acts as an opiate 
upon the hearers, drugging their sensibilities. So when it is 
said that the periodic sentence is best for the spoken style, you 
must not be misled into using it to excess, for like most other 
good elements of style, it should be used temperately and where 
it is most needed. 

3. A third kind of sentence is the balanced sentence, that is, 
the sentence in which words or phrases of one part correspond, 
both in form and in position, to words or phrases of another 
part. Sometimes this takes the form of antithesis, which will be 
more fully discussed later. The humor of the following ex- 
ample arises from the antithetical structure as it appears in a 
series of balanced sentences : °7 


We both—as had many others in official life—left our posts and 
entered the army in Cuba. He returned with a brilliant reputation; 
I with a brilliant uniform. We both became candidates for the 


87 James Hamilton Lewis, the speaker, is referring to Theodore 
Roosevelt. See Wood, After Dinner S beeches, p. 63. 
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Vice-Presidency. He won; I, as was my habit, got beat. During 
the campaign of 1900 mutual friends met us in the Auditorium An- 
nex and began rallying us on our fates. The then Governor Roose- 
velt said, “Never mind, Lewis, the fact that I won and you lost 
merely shows that the country recognized in us both the qualities 
to represent the Vice-President. They know I could represent the 
President part and you could represent the Vice.” 


The balanced sentence also allows a parallel structwre—that 
is a structure aligning thoughts in parallel series, one following 
another. Used within moderation, such a structure has an 
“amazing value.” Upon the one hand it is clear because it keeps 
the two ideas at hand in parallel order; upon the other, it is 
forceful because always it weighs one thought against the other 
and because when desired it can be used, to ascend, with increas- 
ing importance, to the ultimate climax. Note how the paralleled 
structure in the following selection is used to lead the thought 
irresistibly upward to the climax which comes in the last 
sentence. (Each series has been lettered for convenience in 
grasping the plan of arrangement :) 


(a) In 1886 we claimed that money spent on schools would 
save expense of jails and courts. We spend more now on all three 
and Dr. Pritchett says it is too much. (b) In 1896 we sang the 
claims of culture and adopted the alluring slogan: “Education for 
Leisure.” We are now looking for the leisure. (c) By 1906 the 
testers and researchers had injected a suspicion that the training 
in our (1) grammar, algebra, Latin, and other fads was valuable 
in no other field than that of (2) grammar, algebra, Latin, or 
any other particular fad. (d) In 1916 intelligence testers evolved 
the dismal doubt as to whether we can do much worth while with 
what the inheritance of gland and brain-cells has already determined 
for bad and all. [But] like a golden thread running through the 
weaving of our sixty years is our declaration that the preponderat- 
ing purpose of it all is the preservation and perfection of our social 
and political union.*® 

Observe also the strength of style which comes from the 


88 William McAndrew in the President’s Opening Address of the 
Department of Superintendence, (National Educational Association) 
annual meeting of 1925. See N. E. A. Journal for April, 1925, p. 110. 
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parallel structure of Woodrow Wilson’s speech in 1914 at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard: 


(a) I never went into battle; (a’) I was never under fire; but 
(b) I fancy there are some things just as hard to do as to go 
under fire. (b’) I fancy that it is just as hard to do your duty (c) 
when men are sneering at you as (c’) when they are shooting at 
you. (c” and d) When they shoot at you, they can take only your 
natural life; (d’) when they sneer at you, they can wound your 
living heart, and (e) men who are (f) brave enough, (f’) stead- 
fast enough, (f”) steady in their principles enough, to go about 
their duty with regard to their fellowmen, no matter whether there 
are (g) hisses or (g’) cheers, (e’) are men who can do what Rud- 
yard Kipling in one of his poems wrote, ‘““Meet with triumph and 
disaster and treat those two impostors just the same,’ are men for 
a nation to be proud of. Morally speaking, disaster and triumph 
are impostors, (h) The cheers of the moment are not what a 
man ought to think about, but (h’) the verdict of (i) his con- 
science and of (i’) the consciences of mankind.®® 


Lastly, consider how the intricate parallel structure in the 
following essay gives it the maximum of vividness in thought 
and of coherence in arrangement : 


“Sing us a song!’ was the demand of yore, and the wandering 
minstrel complied. As he sang the song of valor there unrolled 
before the eyes of his listeners a picture to teach, to inspire and 
to entertain them. 

“Tell us a story!” was the demand of our fathers from the 
oasis of the firelight. And as the story-teller, beloved and admired, 
told the story there unfolded before the eyes of his hearers a 
picture to teach, to inspire and to entertain them. 

“Show us a picture!” is our demand, and lo, we are given the 
magic of a real picture with the enchantment of the minstrel and 
the charm of the story-teller. 

In the broadness of its scope and its capacity for the portrayal 
of things great and small, the motion picture shows me history, 
science, art and literature. From India, with its swarming high- 
ways to barren Alaska, the world is mine, the generous gift of 
the camera. 


89 Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol. I, p. 105. 
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Because it depicts humanity the motion picture inspires. Its 
subtle sermons are abiding. It takes from my tongue the timid, 
“I can’t,” and in its place puts a brave, “I'll try!” It lightens the 
corners of pride and indifference and makes me a little more 
sympathetic, more tolerant, and more fit to take my place beside 
my fellowmen. 

It entertains me. It draws me without my accustomed self and 
lets me laugh until the tears come, or sit on the edge of my seat 
in suspense. It makes me glad to be alive. 

Education, inspiration, and entertainment. These three the motion 
picture means to me.*° 

A word of warning is here in order against carrying to excess 
the use of balanced sentences. It is the most artificial type of 
sentence and is at the same time the most striking and ingenious 
in arrangement. When it is used to give expression to relatively 
unimportant thoughts, however, it elevates them to a false, and 
sometimes ludicrous dignity. When it is used excessively it be- 
comes fatiguing to the ear. To the speaker who over-indulges, 
it becomes a snare, for in his craving for a finely balanced 
phrase, he is led to employ this form unadvisedly or to sacrifice 
the strict truth. When used sparingly, however, and when re- 
served for the most important thoughts, it elevates them with 
fitting dignity and expresses them in a peculiarly striking 


manner. 


D. OBJECTIVE ELEMENTS OF VIVIDNESS 


The words of some speakers leave us unresponsive because 
their thoughts are phrased in the abstract which, like a fog, 
obscures the meaning. The words of other speakers fill our mind 
and possess us because their thoughts are phrased in the concrete 
and are as beams of light illuminating the subject. Practically 


40 An essay by Mrs. Ruth Griffith Burnett, Indianapolis, which was 
winner of first prize for essays on “What Moving Pictures Mean to 
Me,” 1925. ; 

The parallel structure here in paragraphs, sentences, clauses, phrases 
and words is so intricate and interwoven that I have not attempted 
to indicate it. As a good exercise, try finding every use of parallel 
structure, big and little! 
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every great speaker has at some time testified to the supreme im- 
portance of this fact. Reverend Newell Dwight Hillis in his in- 
troductory remarks to Henry Ward Beecher’s “Treasury of 
Illustrations,” stated that, “The highest genius is pictorial; the 
works that abide are pictures.” Henry Ward Beecher himself 
had the same thought in mind when he said of the illustration 
that it was a “window in an argument and lets in light.’”’ Christ 
was, of course, the master of this art. His parables, as the 
Prodigal Son, the Sower, and the Good Samaritan, expound 
the philosophy of religion in language that has been understood 
through the ages by child and adult, by educated and unedu- 
cated. 

Now what are the elements of style that give it this great 
pictorial quality ? In general we may call them the objective ele- 
ments of vividness. I use the word “objective” to distinguish 
these elements from such others as deal with choice of words or 
sentence structure. These objective elements of vividness con- 
sist of such special features of style as direct discourse, epigram, 
analogy, antithesis, allusion, figures of speech and illustration. 
Let us consider them separately. 

1. Direct Discourse. By direct discourse we mean a discourse 
which abounds in the personal elements of address. Written 
style may be more or less impersonal but not spoken style, for 
speaking demands an intimate intellectual contact between 
speaker and hearer and his language must abound in the elements 
of personal address. 

a. The first and second person are preferable to the third per- 
son. In writing, one may say “the present writer,” or “the 
reader,” but in speaking it must be “I,” and “you.”’ Observe the 
frequent use of the first and second person in the reply of 
Chauncey Depew to the friends who greeted him upon his return 
from Europe in 1888: 


If you are as glad to see me as J am to see you, there has never 
been a happier party cruising about New York Bay. On the other 
side J was advised by shrewd politicians, who informed that J 
had a brilliant political future before me—a fact which was 
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emphasized before J went away from home—that J must not make 
Mr. Blaine’s mistake and come home in a British steamer. As 
Home rule has not progressed sufficiently to give us an Irish line 
of Steamers, J did the best thing and took a German boat. 


Again observe how he closed his speech: 


When you see this picture [of vast armies drilling] and then 
compare it with our country, with an army invisible except with 
the aid of a microscope, and with a navy that a canal-boat can 
tun down; when you see a system under which no burden can be 
put upon the people, save that which they willingly bear to meet 
an honest debt incurred in a war for their preservation; when 
you see everything harmonized to work for the best development 
of the country and the highest improvement of its citizenship, then 
you feel when you come back that truly there is no place like 
home.‘ 


Had Depew begun with, “If the present hearers are as glad to 
see the speaker as he is to see them,” etc. it would have been 
ludicrous and if he had closed with “When one sees this picture 
and . . . compares it with one’s own’country,” it would have 
dimmed the picture. 

b. The direct quotation is a second element of direct dis- 
course. It is far superior to indirect quotation in point of vivid- 
ness. It allows persons and groups to be marshalled before the 
minds of the auditors, to speak in the-first person, to carry on 
imaginary conversation. We see the actors with the mental eye. 
We hear them speak. Consider the imagery that arises from the 
direct quotation in the following passage from Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s sermon on “Procrastination.” 


It is a shame to see a man running across his todays as a boy 
runs a race, with his eyes tightly fixed upon the far goal, thinking 
only of what lies ahead. But many men do so run their lives. “To- 
morrow,” they cry, while all the time today presents them privileges 
and blessings that they run past, not seeing. 

“Felix, come out and enjoy the sunset,’ and Felix says “To- 
morrow.” But tomorrow the sunset will not be one whit more 
beautiful than it is today if we have eyes to see it. 


41 Orations and Speeches of Chauncey M. Depew, pp. 518, 520. 
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“Felix, let us rejoice in friendship’ ; and Felix says “Tomorrow.” 
But friends will not be one bit more beautiful tomorrow than they 
are today if we have eyes to see and hearts to understand. 

“Felix, let us grow up with our children, and even here on earth 
gain a foretaste of heaven which a true home affords.’ And Felix 
says, “Tomorrow.” But your children will not be one bit more 
fascinating in their youthful companionship tomorrow than they 
are today; and you may say “Tomorrow” too long, until there are 
no children to grow up within your home at all. 

“Felix, let us enter into the sustaining fellowship of Christ, 
see life from His height and live in His spirit; and Felix says, 
“Tomorrow.” But Christ will not be one whit more gracious and 
redeeming tomorrow than He is today. 

My friends, after all, today is all we actually do possess. Yester- 
day is gone, and tomorrow is not yet here; and procrastination 
is a deadly habit of blinding one’s eyes to the opportunities and 
privileges we have in our hands and dreaming of something that 
we may have. “Carpe diem,” cried the old Latins, “Seize the day.” 4” 


Now imagine this same idea presented without the dialogue, 
with the speaker saying it in this manner: “When we tell Felix 
to come out and enjoy the sunset, he tells us he will come to- 
morrow. But tomorrow,’ etc. When you have adequately 
measured the relative vividness of the two, you have measured 
the power of direct discourse through direct quotation. 

c. Apostrophe and personification are sometimes valuable, 
albeit dangerous modes of attaining vividness through direct dis- 
course. We shall consider them here together for they have much 
in common although at the opposite extremes they are distinct 
and separate. 

The apostrophe consists in turning aside from the natural 
course of thought in which an object is spoken of, and address- 
ing it as though present. Rather than refer to an object in the 
third person, the speaker addresses it in the second person; 
speaking to the absent as though present, the dead as though 
living. Thus Webster in his oration on “The First Settlement 
of New England,” spoke to generations of the future as though 
they were present in the following apostrophe: 


42 Great Modern Sermons, H. D. McKeehan, Ed. p. 56. 
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Advance, then, ye future generations! We would hail you, as 
you rise in your long succession, to fill the places which we now 
fill. . . . We bid you welcome to this pleasant land of the fathers. 
We bid you welcome to the healthful skies and the verdant fields 
of New England. 


The apostrophe is dangerous because it is artificial and be- 
cause it is extremely emotional. I recall hearing a college student 
in a eulogy upon Roosevelt burst forth with this apostrophe: 


Theodore Roosevelt you are dead! 


To at least one auditor it suggested that Roosevelt had not pre- 
viously been aware of his demise. At the most the apostrophe is 
suited only to highly emotional thoughts and always it should 
be used with extreme caution. 

Personification is the endowment of inanimate things with 
the attributes of life. Thus writes Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table, 


Genius is always impatient of its harness; its wild blood makes 
it hard to train, 


Properly used, the personification promotes vividness because 
it endows abstract ideas with concrete attributes ; it enables us to 
see and hear what otherwise might be merely a formless thought. 
But, like the apostrophe, it is easily abused by excessive or im- 
proper use. 

The following illustration shows us the combined use of the 
apostrophe and personification in a rational way. It is taken from 
a speech of Senator George F. Hoar delivered in the course of 
his famous debate with Albert J. Beveridge on the question 
of retaining the then recently acquired Philippine Islands: 


Mr. President, it was once my good fortune to witness an im- 
pressive spectacle in this chamber, when the Senators answered 
to their names in rendering solemn judgment in a great State 
trial. By special provision each Senator was permitted, when he 
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cast his vote, to state his reason in a single sentence. I have some- 
times fancied that the question before us now might be decided, 
not alone by the votes of us who sit here today, but of the great 
men who have been our predecessors in this chamber and in the 
Continental Congress from the beginning of the Republic. 

Would that the roll might be called: The solemn assembly sits 
silent while the chair puts the question whose answer is so fraught 
with the hopes of liberty and the destiny of the Republic. 

The Roll is called. Gzorce Wasuincton: “No. Why should we 
quit our own, to stand on foreign ground?” 

ALEXANDER Hamitton: “No. The Declaration of Independence 
is the fundamental constitution of every state.” 

Tuomas JEFFERSON: “No. Governments are instituted among men 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
Every people ought to have that separate and equal station among 
the nations of the world to which the laws of nature and nature’s 
God entitle them.” 

Joun Apams: “No. I stood by the side of Jefferson when he 
brought in the Declaration; I was its champion on the floor of 
Congress. After long estrangement, I came back to his side again.” 

James Manpison: “No. The object of the federal Constitution is 
to secure the union of the thirteen primitive states, and to add to 
them such other states as may arise in their own bosoms or in 
their neighborhood, which we cannot doubt will be practicable. .. .” 

Joun MarsHat: “No. The power to declare war was not con- 
ferred upon Congress for the purpose of aggression or aggrandise- 
ment... = 

Aaron Burr: “Ves. You are repeating my buccaneering expedi- 
tion down the Mississippi. I am to be vindicated at last!” — 

ABRAHAM LincoLn: “No. I said in Independence Hall at Phila- 
delphia, just before I entered upon my great office, that I rested 
upon the truth Thomas Jefferson has just uttered, and that I was 
ready to be assassinated, if need be, in order to maintain it. And 
I was assassinated in order to maintain it... .” 

Wi1iAmM McKintey: “There has been a cloud before my vision 
for a moment, but I see clearly now; I will go back to what I 
said two years ago: Forcible annexation is criminal aggression; 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, not some of them, but all of them. I will stand with 
the Fathers of the Republic. I will stand with the founders of the 
Republican party. No.’ 48 


48 Congressional Record, 56th Congress, 1st Session, Vol. 33, p. 4306. 
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This calling an imaginary roll and having great men of past 
seem to stand as living witnesses and to speak again their own 
sentiments, has a powerful dramatic effect upon an audience. 
One can see and hear these great fathers of the republic as they 
rise and utter their protest against imperialism. Now contrast 
the vivid imagery aroused by such an apostrophe with the damp- 
ening effect which would have been produced by Senator Hoar 
had he instead presented his case in this manner: 


Mr. President, the Fathers of this great Republic would have 
opposed such a measure. Thomas Jefferson, in the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence wrote that, “Govern- 
ments are instituted among men deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” James Madison, in the “Federalist” 
set forth his view in these words: “The object of the federal 
Constitution . . .” etc. John Marshall, in the case of Brown vs. 
Jones set down the opinion that, “The power to declare war. . .” 
etc. 


Such a treatment would have been learned and explicit but 
would have lacked the vividness given it by the use of the apos- 
trophe. 

d. The Interrogation is a commonly used form of direct dis- 
course. Earlier in this chapter—in the comparison between writ- 
ten and spoken style—it has been briefly touched upon. We saw 
there that the speaker habitually used more questions than the 
writer for the reason that they bind together speaker and hearer. 
The psychological value of the question is that it boldly puts the 
proposition up to the hearer to answer for himself instead of 
laying out a ready-made answer. It is a personal matter, de- 
manding individual attention from each member of the audience. 
It is an appeal, inviting a silent reply. Ask a question of your 
audience and watch the answer. From over the audience there 
the nodding of heads and the moving of lips as the auditors, un- 
consciously, render their reply. By keeping the auditors aroused 
and mentally alert, the interrogation becomes an important aid 
to vividness. For this reason it is more forceful to say: 
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Shall we right one wrong by committing another? 
than to merely state as a plain fact that: 

One wrong cannot be righted by committing another. 


In the same way, that dynamic challenge put by Christ, a chal- 
lenge that “has come ringing down the centuries,” was put in 
question form to which we must give individual answer : 


What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? 


It would have lost its dynamic power had it been converted to 
the bare statement that: 


It shall profit a man naught if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul. 


The interrogation may be of two kinds: (1) The rhetorical 
question which is so phrased that the answer is implied in the 
question and is, therefore, not given by the speaker, and (2) the 
direct question in which the answer is not implied and conse- 
quently must be supplied by the speaker. 

The following example of the rhetorical question comes from 
Shylock in The Merchant of Venice: 


I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands? If 
you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
If you poison us, do we not die? And, if you wrong us, shall we 
not revenge? 


Upon the other hand, Patrick Henry, in his “Appeal to Arms,” 
resorts to the following use of the direct question by first rais- 
ing a question, then supplying the answer. (Indicated by italics :) 


Has Great Britain any enemy, in this quarter of the world, 
to call for all this accumulation of navies and armies? No, sir, 
she has none. They are meant for us; they can be meant for no 
other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British ministry have been so long forging. And what 
have we to oppose them? Shall we try argument? Sir, we have 
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been trying that for the last ten years. Have we anything new to 
offer upon the subject? Nothing. We have held the subject up in 
every light of which it is capable; but it has been all in vain.44 


2. Epigram. The epigram is a powerful attention catcher. It 
mints an old idea into a new form. It is novel. It is interesting. 
And, since it must perforce be terse, it is easy to remember. By 
its use a speaker may pack an important idea into few words and 
stamp the whole idea firmly upon the minds of his auditors, in 
words easy to recall. The epigram arises from a play on words, 
from apparent contradictions, or from a sudden turn in the 
spirit of thought. Russell Conwell in his lecture “Acres of 
Diamonds,” satirized a certain insipid rich man’s son as: 


A human cricket ... who carried a gold-headed cane under 
his arm—with more in its head than he had in his. 


Again, in the same lecture, he remarked: 


If you have no capital, I am glad of it. You don’t need capital; 
you need common sense, not copper cents. 


Ordinarily we think of an epigram as “a witty thought, 
tersely expressed,” and so it usually is. Yet it may also be a 
profound, serious truth, minted in novel form and, for the sake 
of catching attention, spiced with a dash of wit, as with Conklin’s 
famous biological axiom that: 


Wooden legs are not inherited, but wooden heads may be. 


Like all strong seasoning, the epigram must be used in a small 
quantum; over use spoils the flavor. 


3. Analogy and Antithesis, or as it is sometimes called, com- 
‘parison and contrast, has no superior among the objective ele- 
ments of vividness. It places black against white, good against 
bad, and the measure of difference is heightened by the compari- 
son. Every speaker comes to the place where he wants to meas- 
ure some intangible idea and finds himself without a yard-stick. 
The eulogist desires to measure the greatness of his subject, his 
genius as a leader, his foresight as a statesman, his influence 


44 O’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 329. 
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upon the age. There is no measure save through comparison and 
contrast with other statesmen and other ages. When Wendell 
Phillips wanted to measure the eloquence of the Irish orator 
Daniel O’Connell he did it by a comparison with five well known 
American orators: 


(1) Webster could awe a senate, (2) Everett could charm a 
college, and (3) Choate cheat a jury; (4) Clay could magnetize 
the million, and (5) Corwin held them captive. O’Connell was 
Clay, Corwin, Choate, Everett and Webster in one. Before the 
courts, logic; at the bar of the senate, unanswerable and dignified; 
on the platform, grace, wit, pathos; before the masses, a whole 
man,*® 


Throughout the entire course of this eulogy, Phillips made 
seventy-five comparisons between the various attributes of 
O’Connell’s character and other great men in public life. James 
G. Blaine, in his eulogy of President Garfield, made fourteen. 

The value of these rhetorical elements arises from the salient 
fact that we cannot measure hot against cold, good against bad, 
or great against small except by reducing them to such a com- 
mon denominator as is afforded by comparison and contrast. In 
other words a new idea, by comparison and contrast, is given 
force through comparing it with something already known. You 
will note that in the above illustration, Phillips did not compare 
the eloquence of O’Connell with other Irish orators, or English 
or French orators, but with American orators who had lived 
within the same generation as the audience to whom he was 
speaking. 

The vividness of comparison and contrast arises from placing 
the two ideas in close proximity. When we say with Thomas 
Hobbes, 


When reason is against a man, he will be against reason, 


the setting of these two opposing ideas over against each other 
makes them stand out in vivid opposition. It is like white chalk 


45 Speeches and Lectures of Wendell Phillips, second series, p. 415. 
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on a blackboard. Such antithesis may be used in a single contrast, 
as in the above instance, or in a whole series of contrasts as used 
by Henry W. Grady in the following illustration from his speech 
on “The Race Problem in the South,” in which he denies the 
suppression of votes in the South: 


(a) Last month Virginia cast 69% of her vote, and (a’) Mass- 
achusetts, fighting in every district, cast only 49% of hers. (b) 
If Virginia is condemned because 31% of her vote was silent 
(b’) how shall this state [Massachusetts] escape in which 51% 
was dumb? Let us enlarge the comparison. (c) The sixteen 
Southern States in 1888 cast 67% of their total vote—(c’) the 
six New England States but 63% of theirs. By what fair rule 
(d) shall the stigma be put on one section, (d’) while the other 
escapes? (e) A congressional election in New York last week, 
with the polling place within touch of every voter, brought out only 
6,000 votes of 28,000—(e’) and lack of opposition is assigned as 
the natural cause. (f) In a district in my State, [Georgia] in 
which an opposition speech has not been heard in ten years, and 
the polling places are miles apart... (f’) and the small vote 
is charged to be proof of forcible suppression.*® 


Still again, an idea is best emphasized by setting one whole 
paragraph against another paragraph. Such is Ingersoll’s method 
in his speech upon Napoleon where the first paragraph elevates 
character of Napoleon and the second tears it down: 


A little while ago I stood at the grave of Napoleon—a magnificent 
tomb of gilt and gold, fit almost for a deity, dead, and gazed upon 
the sarcophagus of rare and nameless marble, where rests, at 
last, the ashes of that restless man. I leaned over the balustrade, 
and thought about the career of the greatest soldier of the modern 
world. I saw him walking upon the banks of the Seine, contemplat- 
ing suicide; I saw him at Toulon; I saw him putting down the 
mob on the streets of Paris; I saw him at the head of the army of 
Italy; I saw him crossing the bridge at Lodi, with the tricolor in 
his hand; I saw him in Egypt in the shadows of the Pyramids; 
I saw him conquer the Alps and mingle the eagle of France with 
the eagles of the crags; I saw him at Marengo, at Ulm, at 
Austerlitz. I saw him in Russia, when the infantry of the snows 
and the cavalry of the wild beasts scattered his legions like winter’s 


46 Orations and Speeches of Henry W. Grady, pp. 209-10. 
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withered leaves. I saw him at Leipsic in defeat and disaster, driven 
back upon Paris before a million bayonets; plucked like a wild 
beast, banished to Elba. I saw him on the frightful field of Water- 
joo, where chance and fate combined to wreck the fortunes of 
their former king. And I saw him at lonely St. Helena, with his 
hands crossed behind him, looking out upon the sad and solemn 


sea. 

And I thought of the widows and orphans he had made; of the 
tears that had been shed for his glory, and of the only woman 
who had ever loved him, pushed from his heart by the cold hand 
of ambition. And I said I would rather have been a French 
peasant, and worn wooden shoes. I would rather have lived in a 
hut, with a vine growing over the door and the grapes growing 
purple in the amorous kisses of the autumn sun. I would rather 
have been that poor peasant, with my wife by my side knitting 
as the day died out of the sky, with my children upon my knees 
and their arms about me. I would rather have been this man and 
gone down to the tongueless silence of the dreamless dust, than 
to have been the imperial personation of force and murder known 
as Napoleon the Great.‘ 


Analogy and antithesis have here been treated together. 
Strictly speaking they are separate, for obviously analogy, or 
comparison, deals with likes, whereas antithesis, or contrast, 
deals with dislikes. Yet rhetorically the principle of using them 
is identic and often both elements are so closely interwoven that 
to insert our “metaphysical scissors” between them would, re- 
sult in a distinction more fine than practical. Since the prin- 
ciple is identic it is not only more convenient to treat both of 
them together, but also more practical. 

4. Allusion is based upon the great principle of “refer- 
ence to experience” or to things which the hearer, from pre- 
vious reading, seeing, touching, tasting, smelling or hearing, 
is already familiar. We may define allusion as a reference 
or indirect suggestion to “some incident, expression, or cus- 
tom in history or literature or life” 4* that the hearer may be 
trusted to understand. The following is an excellent example: 


47 Brewer. World’s Best Orations Vol. VII, p. 2583, f I : 
lecture on “The Liberty of Man, Woman and Child” gee pai 
48 Genung, Practical Rhetoric, p. 208. 
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The scholar is denounced as a coward. Humanity falls among 
thieves, we are told, and the college Levite, the educated Pharisee, 
pass by on the other side.*9 


Most obviously, Curtis is alluding to the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, yet he makes no direct reference to it but contents 
himself with this indirect suggestion, or allusion. Knowing that 
the allusion will be perfectly clear to his hearers, he allows 
them to fill out the picture, with the result that the picture stands 
out in sharper relief than if Curtis himself had supplied all of 
the details. 

The strength of the allusion arises from several sources. In 
the first place it is brief, since only a few strokes are given by 
the speaker and the rest are left to be added by the hearer. In 
the second place, it has the subtle power of suggestion which 
is one of the strongest of psychological forces that operate upon 
the mind. Lastly, it is vivid, partly, of course, because it is brief 
and because it is suggestive, but also because it evokes in the 
mind of the hearer a familiar image and sets in motion a 
train of associative thoughts. 

_ Of course the effectiveness of an allusion depends entirely 
upon the hearer’s ability to understand it—that is, upon whether 
it is a reference within rather than without his experience. If 
it is entirely without, it is meaningless, unless the speaker re- 
sorts to the unique custom of adding just a hint of explanation, 
not enough to spoil the flavor for those who understand it yet 
enough to suggest its meaning to those who do not. In such a 
manner did Grady give his auditors a suggestion of meaning in 
the following allusion: 


We were willing that every Union soldier made helpless by 
the war should have his pension and his home, and thank God, 
without setting our crippled [Confederate] soldiers on the curb- 
stone of distant Babylons to beg, AS BLIND BELISARIUS DID, from 
the passing stranger.®° 


The allusion permits a wide variety in usage from the lightest 


49George William Curtis, in his address upon “The Leadership of 
Educated Men.” See his Orations and Addresses, Vol. I, p. 318. 
50 Orations and Speeches of Henry W. Grady, p. 183. 
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to the heaviest discourse. The following illustration shows Ser- 
geant S. Prentiss using it as a light weapon in ridiculing the 
opposing witnesses during his speech in defense of Judge 
Wilkinson : 


Redding was one of the “boys,” and a very bad boy, too. Billy 
Holmes was another; Marshall Halbert was a “perfect broth of 
a boy,’ and, if his own story is entitled to credit, he must have 
been twins, for he acted the part of at least two in the fight. Bill 
Johnson was as much of a boy as ever was “wrapped up in the 
same amount of hide,” though his extraordinary modesty has in- 
duced him to deny the soft impeachment. The unfortunate Meeks 
and Rothwell were two of the “boys”; and last, though not least, 
comes Harry Oldham, the “Jack Horner’ of the party. He “sat 
in the corner’ till the fight was nearly over, when he “put in his 
thumb” and “pulled out,” not “a plum,’ but a pistol; and ever since 
has been exclaiming: “What a brave ‘boy’ am I.” *1 


In contrast, we have an excellent example of its use in as a 
heavier weapon in Bryan’s attack in 1900 upon Imperialism : 


This republic is not a prodigal son; it has not spent its substance 
in riotous living. It is not ready to retrace its steps and, with 
shamed face and trembling voice, solicit an humble place among 
the servants of royalty. It has not sinned against heaven and God 
grant that the crowned heads of Europe may never have occasion 
to kill the fatted calf to commemorate its return from the reliance 
of the will of the people to dependence upon the authority which 
flows from regal birth or superior force... . 

“The fruits of imperialism, be they bitter or sweet, must be 
left to the subjects of monarchy. This is the one tree of which citi- 
zens of a republic may not partake. It is the voice of the serpent, 
not the voice of God, that bids us eat.52 


Allusions may be derived from almost any familiar source. 
Some great speakers, as Ingersoll and Beecher, have shown a 
slight preference for allusions from life and nature; others, as 
George William Curtis, for history and literature; still others, 
as Bryan, for history and the Bible. Very largely it depends 
upon the type of audience to which one speaks. Life, nature, 


51 Snyder, Great Speeches by Great Lawyers, p. 107. 


52 From the speech “Naboth’s Vineyard.” Speeches of William Jen- 
ning’s Bryan, Vol. II, p. 7. 
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history and the Bible are familiar to the masses; literature is 
more limited to people of higher education. 

5. Figures of Speech may be defined as words used in a 
sense different from that of their literal meaning. Our language 
abounds in figures many of which have become so common- 
place as to be accepted as literal. Thus we speak of “a colorless 
voice,” “a sweet disposition,” “a sharp tongue.” Figures promote 
clearness, for they can often be used when the literal meaning 
of words is inadequate to communicate an idea; they promote 
force, for they communicate by images rather than by abstrac- 
tion and so “give thought a shape”; and they promote beauty, 
for they add grace and charm to the style. Like allusions, to 
which figures of speech are closely related, they are a powerful 
aid to suggestion, for, since their meaning is not literal, the 
speaker’s conclusion can be suggested, rather than stated, in 
such a way as to disarm criticism or opposition.°? Thus when 
Lincoln, during the Presidential campaign of 1864, which came 
in the midst of the Civil War, said that “we shouldn’t swapi 
horses in the middle of a stream,’ no one could quarrel with 
his literal statement. Yet when applied to changing presidents 
in the middle of a war, it had a great suggestive power and pro- 
voked less criticism than would have a literal statement. Again, 
when Booker T. Washington wanted to discuss economic 
equality between the black and white races, and yet to make a 
sharp distinction between economic equality and the delicate 
question of social equality, he suggested the difference in the 
following figures of speech: 


In all things that are purely social we can be as separate as 
the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress.°* 


53 Scott, Psychology of Public Speaking, p. 165. x 

54 From his address at the Atlanta Exposition in 1895. This address 
is a superb example of perstiasive discourse, where the speaker, facing 
an audience containing people of three sharply different viewpoints— 
Southern whites, Northern whites and negroes—made an_ effective 
plea for his race without compromising a single conviction of his own. 
For the entire speech and the circumstances under which it was given, 
see Booker T. Washington’s Up from Slavery, pages 221-222. 
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It is safe to say that no literal statement could have suggested 
so precisely what the speaker meant and yet have aroused so 
little criticism as this figure of speech. 

Herbert Spencer offers a clear exposition on the suggestive 
power of figures of speech. “Let us begin,” says he, “with the 
figure called synecdoche [i. e. putting a part for a whole]... . 
If, instead of saying ‘a fleet of ten ships,’ we say ‘a fleet of ten 
sails,’ the picture of a group of vessels at sea is more readily 
suggested ; and is so because the sails constitute the most con- 
spicuous parts of vessels so circumstanced; whereas the word 
ships would very likely remind us of vessels in dock. Again to 
say ‘All hands to the pumps,’ is better than to say, “All men to 
the pumps,’ as it suggests the men in the special attitude in- 
tended, and so saves effort.” °° 

Great masters of style have always freely used figures of 
speech. By actual count Theodore Roosevelt in “The Man with 
the Muckrake,” used seventy-six; Woodrow Wilson in his 
Pueblo speech for the League of Nations used one hundred and 
eighteen; and William Jennings Bryan in his lecture “The 
Prince of Peace,” used one hundred and twenty-five. Through 
figures, the most colorless of facts can be given dignity by 
comparison ; arguments made vivid by the flash of a metaphor ; 
and thoughts, so subtle that they cannot be put in literal terms, 
borne lightly upon the wings of figures. But exactly because 
figurative language is one of the highest of the pictorial ele- 
ments, it is two-edged, and can be abused as well as used. This 
abuse arises from two sources: 

In the first place, figurative language can be abused by ex- 
cessive use. It can be abused by using it where it is not needed, 
where a literal statement would serve equally well or better. 
Such an excess of figures cheapens their worth. It makes of 
them gaudy flowers of ornament instead of genuine instruments 
of expression. Against this excess Hall once wrote, “If I were 
upon trial for my life, and my advocate should amuse the jury 
with tropes and figures, pouring out his argument beneath a 


55 Brewster, Representative Essays on the Theory of Style, p. 186. 
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profusion of metaphors, I would say to him: Tut, man; you 
care more for your vanity than for my hanging. Put yourself 
in my place; speak in view of the gallows and you will tell 
your story plainly and earnestly. I have no objections to a lady 
binding a sword with ribbons and studding it with roses when 
she presents it to her lover, but in the day of battle he will 
tear away the ornaments and present the naked edge to the 
enemy.” °° This is sound advice if we remember that so long as 
figures add clearness and force to an argument they sharpen 
the edge, but beyond that they impede the stroke. 

The second abuse of figurative language arises from their re- 
flection of incongruous or distorted images. The most common 
of these is the “mixed metaphor” which arises from the failure 
clearly to visualize the relation of the figurative image to the 
literal meaning. Either a dull imagination entirely fails to per- 
ceive an image or else a fantastic one stretches the image too far 
with a result that sometimes approaches an hallucination. Ob- 
serve the incongruity of images produced by the following 
figures : 


He was snowed under by the tidal wave. 


... To take arms against a sea of troubles. 


The time is coming when liberty will stand by every new-born 
child and drop in its cradle the school house and the ballot box. 


The chariot of Revolution is rolling, and gnashing its teeth as 
it rolls. 


We see now that old war-horse of Democracy waving his hand 
from the deck of the sinking ship. 


But all of this criticism of the abuse of figures of speech 
must not obscure their very great value. The fact that minds 
with unbridled imaginations and riotous emotional wanderings 
use them unwisely and excessively, by no means injures their 


56 Quoted from Wellman, Gentlemen of the Jury, p. 168. Copyright 
by The Macmillan Company, 1924. Reprinted by permission. 
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value when properly used. So long as figures are not what 
Whipple calls “mere purple patches of rhetoric, loosely stitched 
on the homespun gray of reasoning,” but arise from the thought 
itself and are interwoven with it, and so long as the reflected 
image is congruent figurative language, it will lend a pictorial 
vividness to the style. Contrast the misuse of figurative lan- 
guage as given above with the vivid imagery aroused by the 
figures given below. No mere ornaments or “purple patches” are 
these, but language severe and strong, with imagery far surpass- 
ing in vividness any mere literal statement of the same idea; 


By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? Matthew 7: 6. 


The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge. Ezekiel 18: 2. 


She went down the harbor, a painted and perfidious thing—a 
coffin, but no ship. Rufus Choate. 


Advertising is not the driving wheel of the industrial machine, 
but it is undoubtably its lubricating box. Viscount Burnham. 


(Referring to the dangers of an Indian war) In the daytime, 
your path through the woods will be ambushed; the darkness of 
midnight will glitter with the blaze of your dwellings. You are a 
father—the blood of your sons shall fatten your cornfield; you are 
a mother—the war-whoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle. 

Fisher Ames. 


The great voice of America does not come from the university. 
It comes in a murmur from the hills and the woods, from the 
farms, the factories and the mills—rolling on and gaining volume 
until it comes to us from the homes of the common people. 

Woodrow Wilson. 


6. Illustrations are the salt of the speech. They give it a 
pungent and wholesome flavor. They translate the abstract into 
the concrete, the obscure into the vivid. It is a well established - 
fact that the popular mind deals, first of all, in concrete images. 
Very few persons can follow an abstract argument from be- 
ginning to end. Even those who can, must have been trained 
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to it by an educative process and with them it is somewhat of an 
artificial habit, more or less limited to fields that are already 
familiar. Very much of the symbolic imagery—as distinguished 
from the concrete imagery—of the higher mental process 
arises, not so much from the sheer ability to reason in the ab- 
stract, as from the long association and extreme familiarity with 
the abstract symbols. The proof of this is that symbolic thinkers 
in their own field often drop quickly out of their depth when 
they range without it and: must rely again upon concrete 
imagery. But the average audience is a mixed audience and ab- 
Stract ideas which can be understood by one group, may be 
meaningless to the others. The normal common ground for a 
whole such audience must be the concrete. 

“Tilustrations,” says Beecher,®’ “while they make it easier 
for all, are absolutely the only means by which a large part of 
your audience will be able to understand at all the abstruse proc- 
esses of reasoning. For a good, compact argument, without 
illustrations, is very much like the old-fashioned towers that 
used to be built before artillery was invented; they were built 
strong, of stone, all the way up above a ladder’s reach without 
a door or a window-slit. The first apartment was so high that 
it was safe from scaling, and then came a few windows, and 
very narrow ones at that. Such were good places for beleaguered 
men, but they were very poor places to bring up a family in, 
where there were no windows to let in the light. 

“Now an illustration is a window in an argument, and lets 
in light. You may reason without an illustration ; but where you 
are employing a process of pure reasoning and have arrived at a 
conclusion, if you can then by an illustration flash back light 
upon what you have said, you will bring into the minds of your 
audience a realization of your argument that they cannot get 
in any other way. I have seen an audience, time and again, fol- 
low an argument, doubtfully, laboriously, almost suspiciously, 
and look at one another, as much as to say, ‘Is he going right ?” 
—until the place is arrived at, where the speaker says, ‘It is 


57 Vale Lectures, 1st Series, p. 157. 
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like—’ and then they listen eagerly for what it is like ; and when 
some apt illustration is thrown out before them, there is a sense 
of relief, as though they had said, ‘Yes, he is right.’ If you have 
cheated them, so much the worse for you; but if your illustra- 
tions are as true as your argument, and your argument as true 
as the truth itself, then you have helped them a great deal... . 

“Then they are a very great help in carrying away and re- 
membering the thing your audience have heard from you; be- 
cause it is true from childhood up that we remember pictures 
and parables and fables and stories. Now, if in your discourse, 
when taking a comprehensive view of truth, you illustrate each 
step by an appropriate picture, you will find that the plain peo- 
ple of your audience will go away, remembering every one of the 
illustrations. If they are asked, ‘Well, what was the illustration 
for?’ they will stop and consider: ‘What was he saying then?’ 
They will fish for it and will generally get the substance of it. 
‘Oh, it was this; he was proving so and so, and then he illus- 
trated it by this.’ They will remember the picture and . . . the 
picture will bring back the truth to them.” 

The fact that Russell H. Conwell’s famous lecture, ‘Acres of 
Diamonds,” contained seventeen long illustrations in addition 
perhaps an equal number of shorter ones, may go a long way 
toward explaining its amazing popularity, a popularity that led 
to its being delivered more than six thousand times throughout 
the country and as many as twenty-one times in one city. It was 
a pictorial presentation of a great theme. The following illus- 
tration will indicate its general nature: 


There was a man living in Pennsylvania who owned a farm 
here and he did what I should do if I had a farm in Pennsyl- 
vania—he sold it. . . . But before he sold it he concluded to secure 
employment collecting coal oil for his cousin in Canada. They first 
discovered coal oil there. So this farmer in Pennsylvania wrote 
to Canada, but his cousin replied that he could not engage him be- 
cause he did not know anything about the oil business. “Well then,” 
said he, “TI will understand it.” So he set himself at the study of the 
whole subject. He began at the second day of the creation, he 
studied the subject from the primitive vegetation to the coal oil 
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state, until he knew all about it. Then he wrote to his cousin and 
said, “Now I understand the oil business.” And his cousin replied 
to him, “All right, then, come on.” 

That man, by the record of the county, sold his farm for $833— 
even money, “no cents.” He had scarcely gone from that farm be- 
fore the man who purchased it went out to arrange for watering 
the cattle and he found that the previous owner had arranged the 
matter very nicely. There is a stream running down the hillside 
there, and the previous owner had gone out and put a plank across 
that stream at an angle, extending across the brook and down 
edgewise a few inches under the surface of the water. The purpose 
of the plank across that brook was to throw over to the other bank 
a dreadful looking scum through which the cattle would not put 
their noses to drink above the plank, although they would drink the 
water on one side below it. Thus that man who had gone to Canada 
had been himself damming back for twenty-three years a flow of 
coal oil which the State Geologist of Pennsylvania declared of- 
ficially, as early as 1870, was then worth to our state a hundred 
millions of dollars. The city of Titusville now stands on that farm 
and those Pleasantville wells flow on, and that farmer who studied 
all about the formation of oil since the day of God’s creation clear 
down to the present time, sold that farm for $833, no cents—again 
I say “no sense.” *® 


Sometimes a whole idea can better be carried by a single illus- 
tration, than by a close argument or a long exposition. This is 
especially true of after-dinner speeches, popular lectures, and 
the like, where an audience does not care for a heavy discourse. 
Observe how Grady uses the following illustration in place 
of a lengthy exposition. He might have brought up facts from 
census abstracts and statistical blue books to show the industrial 
growth of the South, but instead he chose to present the idea 
pictorially with this illustration, at once pathetic and humorous : 


I attended a funeral once in Pickens County in my state 
[Georgia]. A funeral is not usually a cheerful object to me unless 
I could select the subject. . . . Still this funeral was peculiarly sad. 
It was a poor ‘one gallus’ fellow, whose breeches struck him under 
the arm-pits and hit him at the other end about the knees—he 
didn’t believe in décolleté clothes. They buried him in the midst of 


58 Conwell, Russell H., Acres of Diamonds, p. 10. 
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a marble quarry; they cut through solid marble to make his grave; 
and yet the little tombstone they put above him was from Vermont. 
They buried him in the heart of a pine forest, and yet the pine 
coffin was imported from Cincinnati. They buried him within touch 
of an iron mine, and yet the nails in his coffin and the iron in the 
shovel that dug his grave were imported from Pittsburg. They 
buried him by the side of the best sheep-grazing country on earth, 
and yet the wool in the coffin bands themselves were brought from 
the North. The South didn’t furnish a thing on earth for that 
funeral but the corpse and the hole in the ground. There they 
put him away and the clods rattled down on his coffin, and they 
buried him in a New York coat and a Boston pair of shoes and a 
pair of breeches from Chicago and a shirt from Cincinnati, leav- 
ing him nothing to carry into the next world with which to remind 
him of the country in which he lived and for which he fought for 
four years, but the chilled blood in his veins and the marrow in 
his bones. 

Now we have improved on that. We have got the biggest marble- 
cutting establishment on earth within a hundred yards of that 
grave. We have got a half-dozen woolen mills right around it, and 
iron mines and iron furnaces and iron factories. We are coming 
to meet you. We are going to take noble revenge . . . by invading 
every inch of your territory with iron, as you invaded ours twenty- 
nine years ago.5? 


Again, when Booker T. Washington wanted in a few un- 
forgetable words to stamp in the minds of both the white and 
black races, the necessity for codperation, he put the idea pic- 
torially and then applied it with a few swift strokes: 


A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly 
vessel. From the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen a signal, 
“Water, water; we die of thirst!” The answer from the friendly 
vessel at once came back, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” 
A second time the signal, “Water, water; send us water!” ran 
up from the distressed vessel, and was answered, “Cast down your 
bucket where you are.” A third and a fourth signal for water was 
answered, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” The captain 
of the distressed vessel, at last heeding the injunction, cast down 
his bucket, and it came up full of fresh sparkling water from the 
mouth of the Amazon River. 


59 Orations and Speeches of H. W. Grady, p. 220. 
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To those of my race who depend on bettering their condition in 
a foreign land or who underestimate the importance of cultivating 
friendly relations with the Southern white man, who is their next- 
door neighbor, I would say, “Cast down your bucket where you 
are’\—cast it down in making friends in every manly way of the 
people of all races by whom we are surrounded. Cast it down in 
agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, in domestic service, and in 
the professions. . 

To those of the white race who look to the incoming of those 
of foreign birth and strange tongue and habits for the prosperity 
of the South, were I permitted I would repeat what I say to my 
own race, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” Cast it down 
among the eight millions of negroes whose habits you know, whose 
fidelity and love you have tested in days when to have proved 
treacherous meant the ruin of your firesides.®° 


Examples so far given have been of a longer type. But illus- 
trations can also be short and pithy and in fact, most illustra- 
tions will be of the shorter kind. Said Woodrow Wilson, in 
illustrating the necessity of seeing immediate goals as well as 
distant ones: 


I remember the story of a Mississippi steamboat captain who had 
to tie up because a fog lay low on the river. The upper decks of the 
boat were left above the fog. If you stood on the upper deck you 
could see the clear heaven above you, but all the river bottom lay 
shrouded in mist, and one of the passengers, impatient to get on, 
said: “Captain, why don’t you go ahead?” The captain replied: 
“T can’t see the way.’ “Well,” said the passenger, “you can see 
the north star.” “Yes,” said the captain, “but we are not going that 
way.” 61 


Of the popular idea in the eighteenth century that men must 
own property to vote, Benjamin Franklin is reputed to have 
disposed of it with this pithy illustration : 


To require property of voters leads us up to this dilemma: I 
own a jackass, I can vote. The jackass dies, I cannot vote. There- 
fore the vote represents not me but the jackass. 


60 Up from Slavery, p. 219. : ' 
61 here the New York Southern Society, in 1910. See Wood, After- 


Dinner Speeches, p. 51. 
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But the illustration, like all other elements of style, is subject 
to certain conditions and limitations. In the first place, illusira- 
tions must be apt. They must never be dragged in, without re- 
gard for the idea to be illustrated, just because they happen to 
be clever or interesting. If they do not fit, then they do not 
illustrate, but will lead the audience astray from the main idea. 
Always the main idea is the essential thing; the illustration is 
but a sledge hammer to drive it home. 

Again, illustrations should be terse. When I say this I mean, 
of course, that they should be relatively terse. A long illustration 
may take a long time and a short one a short time, but neither 
should be dragged out into unnecessary space or be cluttered with 
obstructive details. As to details, leave something to the imagi- 
nation or intelligence of your hearers. Do not detail each one 
to the bitter limit. Never let an illustration dawdle on your 
hands, Keep ahead of the audience and lead them on at a com- 
fortably vigorous pace. 

Lastly, consider your audience in choosing illustrations. If 
you are speaking to scholars you may properly draw upon the 
classics and all literature, but if you are confronting the aver- 
age audience, keep out of the clouds. Come down to their level, 
get within their experiences. You may very properly ask just 
what sources of material may be drawn upon for illustrations. 
This can be answered only in a general way, since it must vary 
with specific audiences and in different parts of the country. Of 
course illustrations belonging to the direct experience of the 
audience can be utilized; also timely events drawn from the 
contemporary press, Both of these are vivid because they evoke 
strong associations. Then a speaker’s own personal experiences 
may be utilized to a limited extent if he is careful to place the 
personal element in the background. No source, however, is more 
important than observation because it comes out of life itself. 
The speaker who has learned to look about him in life, to con- 


verse with others and to understand what he sees and hears will 


never lack for valuable illustrative material. But since the im- 
portance of observation was discussed in the first chapter under 
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the heading of “General Preparation,” we need not go again 
into details. 

Finally we have the general illustrative sources of literature, 
nature, science, history and religion. As to literature, you will 
find within it subject matter both fit and unfit for illustrative 
material. As a general rule, writers familiar only to the selective 
few—as classic writers, Dante, Nietzsche, to mention but a 
few—do not afford as suitable a source as those of the better 
known type of Shakespeare, Milton, Emerson, or Kipling. But 
this preference refers only to the average general audience, for 
among selective audiences one might easily find those who would 
prefer the former. But perhaps the commonest of all sources of 
illustrative material are American history and the Bible. Both 
are known to the masses; both evoke strong associations. When- 
ever arises a new political idea, both opponents and proponents 
will resort to examples of history to test it. Very often they 
misuse these examples, to be sure, but the point is that they 
resort to them. So with the Bible. Roosevelt once said: 


The eighth commandment reads, “Thou shalt not steal.” It does 
not read, “Thou shalt not steal from the rich man,” It does not 
read, “Thou shalt not steal from the poor man.” It reads simply 
and plainly, “Thou shalt not steal.” 


Every person in the audience got the full import of his refer- 
ence, because they were familiar with the eighth commandment 
and convinced of its moral infallibility. Likewise when Lincoln 
said: 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” I believe this 
government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free, 


he had entrenched what would otherwise have been a radical 
statement behind an impregnable Biblical quotation. 

But in adapting illustrations to an audience, it is not enough 
merely to draw them from familiar sources. You must ask your- 
self what associations will be aroused by your illustrations, Will 
they be pleasant or unpleasant? One cannot yet quote Ingersoll 
before a religious audience except as a horrible example. Nor 
does an Irish audience relish the name of Cromwell nor a 
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Southern audience recall with intense pleasure the name of John 
Brown. Bryan gave the almost universal acceptance of the Bible 
as a reason for his great reliance on it for illustrative material. 
“When I quote Democratic authority,” he said, “the Republicans 
attack my authority and keep me so busy defending the men 
from whom I quote that I do not have time to do the work I 
want to do, but when I quote scriptures and they attack my 
authority, I can let them fight it out with the Bible while I go 
about my business.” ° 


E. RHETORICAL ELEMENTS OF VIVIDNESS 


Under this heading we shall consider certain elements of ar- 
rangement which promote vividness: 

I. Suspense is that feeling of uncertainty within us which 
quickens our pulse or causes us to hold our breath when a foot- 
ball team is on the eve of scoring a touchdown or when a heavy ~ 
hitter comes to bat in the ninth inning with two men out, one on 
base, and one run needed to win the game. It is that element 
which leads us on in breathless interest to the end of a story in 
order to learn whether the hero or villain got the girl. Now 
this same element of suspense can be utilized by the skillful 
speaker. It is applicable to so small a unit as a single sentence 
and to so large a unit as the whole speech. Its application to the 
single sentence has been considered previously in our study 
of loose and periodic sentences. You will remember that the 
periodic sentence suspends its meaning until the end. If we ar- 
range our thought in the loose sentence: 


The name stuck to him until he was ten, 
there is no element of suspense involved. But if we start out: 
Until he was ten... 


the meaning is suspended and the interest held until we finish 
the thought : 


. .. the name stuck to him. 


This same principle may be applied to any division of thought 
62 Speeches of William Jennings Bryan, Vol. II, p. 426. 
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(or, as these divisions of thought would appear in print, to any 
paragraph or series of paragraphs). Consider how the principle 
of suspense is utilized by Robert Ingersoll in his speech of 
nomination by withholding the name of the nominee until the 
very last words: 


Gentlemen of the Convention, in the name of the great republic, 
the only republic that ever existed upon this earth; in the name 
of all her defenders and of all her supporters; in the name of 
all her soldiers living; in the name of all her soldiers dead upon 
the field of battle . . . Illinois, Illinois nominates for the next 
President of this country that prince of parliamentarians, that 
leader of leaders, James G. Blaine.®? 


It is not always possible to apply this principle to the struc- 
ture of the whole speech. There may be special reasons why a 
speaker should tell his audience in advance just what he pro- 
poses to explain or prove. This, of course, makes impossible 
any strong use of suspense running through the whole speech, 
although it in no way hinders its use in any or all of the di- 
visions of thought within the speech. But even when the speaker 
gives his audience a hint as to where he is going, he does not 
spoil all possibilities of suspense, for he can indicate the general 
field of his argument without revealing which side of the ques- 
tion he proposes to take. He can—as Roosevelt did in his speech 
at laying the cornerstone of a government building (see page 
197 )—-say that he intends to speak about some underlying prob- 
lems that have confronted the government from the time of 
Washington to the present, without telling what those problems 
are until the last moment and so keeping the audience wonder- 
ing what they are. Suspense used in this manner is an effective 
aid to vividness for it keeps the attention of the audience fo- 
cussed upon the idea until the answer is found. 

Sometimes, of course, a speaker can resort to suspense as 
his main vise to hold attention. I recall a student who opened 
his speech with a clever story illustrating the meaning of the 
word “automaton.” Having aroused our curiosity—which is 


68 Delivered at the Republican National Convention of 1876. See 
O’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 472. 
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closely akin to suspense— he proceeded by vivid illustrations in 
past history to show how much damage “Automaton States- 
men” had done. Then he came forth with his main theme (until 
now concealed). “We have an automaton representing this state 
in Congress today. I hold in my hand two letters which he has 
written me, one six years ago and one last week.” He then read 
from the two letters which were so diametrically inconsistent 
with each other as to be ludicrous. All of the time his audience 
kept leaning toward him, sitting closer and closer to the edge 
of their seats, waiting until he should give them the name of 
their “automaton representative in Congress” but the speaker 
kept back the name until the very close of the discussion when 
he brought it out dramatically as “Senator !” The relieved 
audience then relaxed and leaned back in their seats.** 

But the most common device for using suspense throughout 
the whole speech is for a speaker to present first the arguments 
of the other side as though they were his own beltefs. A student 
orator once used this method with rare effect on the hotly con- 
troversial question of prohibition. Before an audience that 
strongly favored prohibition, he started in with sledge-hammer 
blows showing how the 18th amendment had been a failure. 
This went on for five or ten minutes until his audience was 
thoroughly antagonized. Then he stopped short—smiled—and 
said quietly “Now my friends, so say those who oppose ‘pro- 
hibition, and such are facts as presented by those persons who 
terms themselves the ‘wets.’ But let us turn and view this ques- 
tion from the other side and see if the ‘facts’ as presented by 
the wets hold true when they are really analyzed.” Thereupon 
he proceeded to tear down every single argument and fact he 
had previously advanced, much to the delight and relief of the 
audience. They were, therefore, in an excellent mood to listen 
to his advice near the end of his speech upon the duty of every 
loyal citizen in helping enforce the law.® 


64 Mr. Benjamin Stoner of Manchester College. 
65 Mr. A. A. Kiltz. 
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2. Climax is that well known principle of arranging thoughts 
in the order of ascending power. In this manner the thought, 
with each successive step, rises in interest and importance until, 
“the culmination concentrates in itself in some sense the sig- 
nificance of all that has gone before.” It possesses two 
great values; it prevents mental fatigue by offering the hearer 
with each successive step something of more value than that 
which has gone before; and it affords a means of measuring 
the value of the final assertion or argument by comparing it 
with those preceding. The first advantage arises from the well 
known principle of mental economy. The second will not be 
so readily grasped without an illustration. Let us take the old 
illustration from Cicero. He desired to make the crime of 
crucifying a Roman citizen seem intensely odious. He might 
have done so with these words: 


To crucify a Roman citizen? What shall I say of it? For so 
nefarious an act there is no word. 


But observe the superior effect of his words when by the use 
of climax, he measures the crime of crucifying with other lesser 
crimes : 


To put a Roman citizen in chains is a misdeed; to scourge him 
is a crime; to kill him is almost parricide; to crucify him—what 
shall I say? For so nefarious an act there is no word! 


Throughout all units of the speech, great and small, the law 
of climax is applicable. In Chapter IV (see page 94) we have 
already considered the application and restrictions of this law 
in arranging the greater divisions of the speech. There now re- 
mains only for us to consider the application of the law to the 
arrangement within these greater divisions. As a general rule 
the interior arrangement of each topic or argument should be 
in climatic order. Pictorially the arrangement would appear as 
follows: 
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First main Second main 
topic topic 


We see here that the sub-topics 4, B, C, D, in each main di- 
vision are arranged among themselves in the order of ascending 
importance, or climax. 

Of course, there may be special reasons why a speaker must, 
even within the main divisions, begin with his strongest argu- 
ment and then arrange the others in climactic order up to the 
second strongest, or reverse, and begin with his second strongest 
argument, arranging the others in climactic order up to the 
strongest. But here I speak of the normal climatic order. 

Let us take an illustration. A certain student speaker, ex- 
pounding upon the “influence of heredity,” arranged his ex- 
position so as to reveal, step by step, the influence of heredity 
upon each of the following species. The arrangement was purely 
climactic: 


4. The Kallikak family, (re- 
vealing both influences, one 
strain with bad blood pro- 
ducing 480 defectives where- 
as the other strain with good 
blood producing 496 normal 
and prominent descendants, 
with no defectives) 

(most important illustration) 


3. The Adams family (specific illustration 
showing its good influence) 


2. The Jukes family (specific illustration show- 
ing its baleful influence) 


1.. Puritans and Cavaliers (general illustration) 


On men, as shown by: (See above) 
8/On lower animals 
On plants (least important illustration) 


I 
THE INFLUENCE 


OF HEREDITY. 
(Read up) 
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It will be seen at once that these illustrations are arranged 
in the order of ascending power—beginning at the bottom with 
the hereditary influence among plants, the weakest illustration, 
and growing up to the amazing and dramatic instance of heredi- 
tary influence in the Kallikak family which is the strongest 
illustration. 

Upon a different occasion another student speaker happened 
to be expounding the identic subject and most naturally re- 
sorted to much of the same evidence, but with a vastly different 
arrangement. This student started with the dramatic Kallikak 
illustration. It was indeed a striking and impressive beginning 
—but as he proceeded he climbed down to weaker and weaker 
examples of the influence of heredity until at the end he had 
descended throughout the animal kingdom and down to the 
level of plants. This gave the arrangement of his address an 
anticlimactic order and weakened the mass effect of his whole 
argument. Pictorially the sequence would appear something 
like this: 


I (Read down) 
THE INFLUENCE 
OF HEREDITY 


On men, as shown by: 
1. The Kallikak family (most important illustration) 
2. etc. etc. 


On lower animals 
On plants (least important illustration) 


Summarizing, then, we find that the law of climax applies to 
every division of the speech—to sentences, paragraphs, and 
series of paragraphs upon the side of pure style; and to sub- 
topics and main-topics upon the side of structural arrangement. 
There are many times when it must be consciously and deliber- 
ately disregarded for outside reasons, but normally the climactic 
order increases the effectiveness of arrangement and lends 
vividness to the style. 
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3. Energy and Movement. Nothing is more tiresome than 
the sluggish and listless movement of a speaker’s thought. 
It chafes an audience to be held back; it exhausts it; and a 
speech that does this soon drops below the dead line of interest. 
It is like the saddle horse that, back in the pre-automobile days, 
an acquaintance of mine once sold for a ridiculously low price. 
“It made me tired to ride that horse,” the former owner said. 
“He could pace all day in the shade of one tree.” Now, intel- 
lectually, this is what some speakers do. They mark time; they 
talk in a circle; they go into intricate, uninteresting, move- 
ment-clogging details—while out in the audience attention flags, 
heads begin to bobble to and fro, and faint echo of shufflings and 
whisperings can be heard. To have energy and movement a 
speech must march; it must march all one way; and it must 
march purposively toward one goal. Never must it loiter or move 
aimlessly. 

As to energy do not mistake fury for energy. They are widely 
different. The first requisite of an energetic style is energetic 
thought, and no speaker can expect to make up in lung power 
what he lacks in brain power. But where a speaker’s style lacks 
sufficient energy to give adequate expression to energetic 
thoughts, the fault probably lies in the violation of other canons 
of style which have been discussed in this chapter. If this be 
your trouble then analyze the trouble step by step; first, as to 
the choice of words—do you use specific words, simple words, 
nuance words and do you utilize the possibilities of effective 
phrasing? Then, as to sentence structure—does your style pos- 
sess the strength that comes from a judicious use of all kinds 
of sentence structure—long and short, periodic and loose, and 
balanced? Or do you habitually tend to limit yourself to only 
one or two kinds? Finally, as to the objective elements of vivid- 
ness—have you learned the art of direct discourse, of using 
epigrams, analogies, antitheses, allusions, illustrations, and fig- 
ures of speech? Or have you the “flat” style that inevitably 
breeds weakness ? 
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As to movement we might digress into the field of psychology 
long enough to point out that movement is the psychological 
foundation of sustaining attention. Says William James: “No 
one can possibly attend continuously to an object that does not 
change. . . . Once more, the object must change. When it is 
one of the sight, it will actually become invisible; when of the 
hearing inaudible ——if we attend to it too unmovingly.” ®* Upon 
the same subject Angell says: “All voluntary attention displays 
more or less rhythmic pulse. . . . If we attempt to attend toa 
letter on this page, we shall find that we can only do this for a 
moment or two, unless we constantly observe something new 
about it. [Italics mine.] Otherwise we invariably find, either 
that the eye has moved away to something else, or that the mind 
has wandered off on to an entirely different subject. However 
constant the physical object may remain, to which we thus at- 
tend, we can only continue our attention to it provided we con- 
tinually see it in some fresh fashion, provided that is to say, 
that the mental object keeps changing. This seems to be a fun- 
damental law of life.” ® 

But having digressed momentarily from the stylistic view- 
point in this chapter, over to that of psychology, let us now re- 
turn and ask ourselves what are the qualities of style that will 
give movement to a speech, or at least give such movement as 
style alone can give. In so far as it is separate from energy, 
which we have already considered, movement arises from ob- 
serving the laws (1) of coherence, (2) of suspense, and (3) 
of climax, Every idea of a speech should follow naturally out of 
the one preceding and lead naturally into the one following, 
and all should combine in marching toward “a climax partly 
revealed and partly concealed.” The speech that does this, has 
proper coherence—for it is properly arranged. It follows the 
law of suspense—for the concealed objective holds the interest. 
And it follows the law of climax—for the thought, as it pro- 


86 Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 225, 220. 
67 Psychology, p. 93: 
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gresses, ascends in importance. Out of the fusion of these three 
elements there arises the movement of speech that causes it to 
march purposively toward its definite goal. 


V. RuytHM 


The discussion of rhythm in speech may seem highly theo- 
retical and impractical, but in spite of the fact that man’s in- 
stinctive attraction to rhythm is not yet fully understood, the 
attraction is so strong and the importance so fundamental that 
it cannot be ignored. The effect of rhythm is subtle to be sure, 
but if a comprehension of it is difficult, it is at the same time 
exceedingly practical. Rhythm influences both the emotions and 
the intellectual qualities of the mind. 


A. INFLUENCE ON THE EMOTIONS 


Upon the emotional side, we know of the esthetic enjoyment 
of rhythm by all peoples, young and old, and in all stages of 
civilization, from the most primitive to the most civilized. This 
esthetic enjoyment of rhythm is the basic source of our appre- 
ciation of dancing, music, and poetry. Read aloud the familiar 
lines from Van Dyke. Shot through our whole appreciation of 
it, is the swinging rhythm: 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


But suppose it were to read like this instead: 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 

In the land of youth, of freedom, of opportunity, and of liberty 
beyond the ocean bars, 

Where the flag is full of stars. 
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It is mutilated. Why? Because the meaning is spoiled? Not 
at all, for the meaning is not in the least spoiled. It is mutilated 
simply because the rhythm has been torn out. 

Good evidence leads us also to believe that there is a definite 
relationship between certain rhythmic patterns and certain emo- 
tions. That is, that speakers under the stress of certain emotions 
tend to use certain particular rhythmic patterns and that if the 
situation be reversed, and these original rhythmic patterns are 
transmitted to hearers without words, they tend to arouse in 
them, the original emotion.** While all of this is far too uncer- 
tain and theoretical to be actually put into use by a young 
speaker, yet it adds another confirmation to the importance of 
the whole subject. One practical factor, however, cannot be ig- 
nored; namely, that the most emotional passages of great 
speeches always possess a certain rhythmical movement, with 
the words so arranged that the accent comes at convenient and 
measured intervals. Unlike music or poetry, the rhythm does 
fall into a full beat or metre, for this would envelop the sense 
within the sound. It is ever changing, two beats at this tempo, 
one at that, one at another, but almost always there is cadence of 
some kind. This cadence arises, of course, from the speaker’s 
aroused emotions and, significantly, it helps to convey the 
speaker’s emotion to the hearers. 


B. INFLUENCE ON POWERS OF ATTENTION 


But rhythm is not limited to an emotional influence. It goes 
farther and assumes an intellectual importance because it is a 
distinct aid in gaining and holding attention. The human mind 
does not think in a continuous stream, but in rhythmic spurts. 
Since it functions in rhythm, it can more easily follow the 
speaker who deals out his thoughts in rhythmical measure, or 
in “thought groups,” than one who pours out words in a never 
ending torrent or who jerks them out in rhythmless jolts. Con- 


68 Constance Welch “Experimental Work in Speech Rhythm,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech Education, June 1925, p. 247. 
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trast the relative ease of grasping the thought in the following 
two selections.®® 


This discourse concerning the easiness of God’s commands, 
does, all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the 
first entrance upcn a religious course; except only in those persons 
who have had the happiness to be trained up to religion by the 
easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education. 


The whole arrangement grates on the ear. The words are not 
arranged in thought groups. You try to fall into the swing of 
it and there is no swing. You are jolted along on a rail to the 
end, with the result that, amidst the rough going, you missed 
the full meaning. Now observe in contrast the ease with which 
the next selection glides along, agreeable to the ear and allowing 
us to grasp the idea in “thought groups”: The writer is speak- 
ing sarcastically of man: 


But, God be thanked, his pride is greater than his ignorance, 
and what he wants in knowledge, he supplies by sufficiency. When 
he has looked about him, as far as he can, he concludes there is 
no more to be seen; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean; when he has shot his best, he is sure none 
ever did, or ever can, shoot better, or beyond it. 


This shows the two styles at their extremes. But there are 
many finer shades between. The following examples from that 
well known and usually excellent writer of the present genera- 
tion, John Galsworthy, is not downright offensive to the ear nor 
is its meaning particularly hard to grasp in “thought groups.” 
Yet to read continuously such a disconnected style or hear a 
speaker utter such choppy phrases would soon tire any normal 
person: 


Sincerity in the theater and commercial success are not neces- 
sarily, but they are generally, opposed. It is more or less a happy 


69T have quoted these illustrations from Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric 


and Belles Lettres, p. 139. The first is from Archbishop Tillotson es 
the second from Sir William Temple. 
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accident when they coincide. This grim truth cannot be blinked. 
Not till the heavens fall will the majority of the public demand 
sincerity. And all that they who care for sincerity can hope for 
is that the supply of sincere drama will gradually increase the 
demand for it—gradually lessen the majority which has no use 
for that disturbing quality. The burden of this struggle is on the 
shoulders of the dramatists. It is useless and unworthy for them 
to complain that the public will not stand sincerity, that they can- 
not get sincere plays acted, and so forth. If they have not the 
backbone to produce what they feel they ought to produce, without 
regard to what the public wants, then good-bye to progress of any 
kind. If they are of a crew who cannot see any good in a fight 
unless they know it is going to end in victory; if they expect the 
millennium with every spring—they will advance nothing. 


How often have we lost interest in a book and thrown it 
down because it humped along like this! Or worse yet, how 
often have we been forced to grind, week in and week out, 
through some dreary text book in which the thought was hidden 
by such stumbling blocks of style. 

Observe, now, the swing, the “carrying on” quality of Wil- 
son’s War Message to Congress. It is easier even to read silently 
than the above and still easier to read aloud. We can measure 
the words as they come, for they move with a stride that carries 
over from one tempo to another. There is a rhythm. 


It is a fearful thing to lead this great, peaceful people into war, 
into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself 
seeming to be in the balance. But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried dearest to our hearts, for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own gov- 
ernments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a uni- 
versal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself 
at last free. To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we are and everything that we have, with 
the pride of those who know that the day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured. God helping her, she can do no other.” 


70 Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him, p. 255. Since this 
speech silk eet in later volumes of The Public Papers of Woodrow 
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Now rhythm is a delicate, subtle thing and must be handled 
with extreme care. Always it must be subordinate to the other 
elements of style—to clearness and force—for the speaker who 
substitutes sound for sense has utterly lost sight of his goal. 
Even with a clear and forceful meaning, when rhythm becomes 
artificial its charm is lost. Perhaps the surest test of artificial 
rhythm is monotony, or the recurrence of the same metre over 
and over again, with the beat forever falling at the same inter- 
val. This is the greatest danger of speakers too fond of har- 
monious arrangement. But it is rhythm “run mad,” for having 
only one tune is little better than having none at all. Read again 
the above selection. You will find no monotonous, unvarying 
cadence, but a rhythm which, like the ocean waves, ever rises 
and falls, but seldom twice with the same tempo. Such, always, 
is good speech rhythm. 


EXERCISES 


1. Study and compare specimens of both the written and the 
spoken style of Ralph Waldo Emerson, George William Curtis, 
Theodore Roosevelt, or Woodrow Wilson. Then note the differ- 
ences between the two styles. 

2. After reading and outlining an assigned speech model, test 
the application therein of the following rhetorical principles: 


A. Unity. : 
1. What elements of structure lead you to conclude that 
the principle of unity has been followed or violated? 
B. Coherence. 
1. Do you find reason for the order of arrangement of all 
main heads and subheads? 
2. Would you change that order? 
3. Find the main transitions. Do they glue the structure 
together? If not, how would you change them? 
C. Emphasis. 
1. Which ideas have been emphasized by space? 
2. By place? 


3. Study the abstract style of the following selections, then re- 


Wilson, I here express my appreciation to Mrs. Wilson and to Harper 
& Brothers for their permission to use this quotation. ts 
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write them so that the idea is made vivid. Note the particular 
stylistic devices to which you resorted: 


A. “What is the final cause of creation? The transition from the 
unconditioned to the conditioned is incomprehensible by the 
human faculties. What the transition is, and how it could 
take place, and how it became an actualized occurrence, is 
confessed on all hands, are incomprehensible enigmas. We 
cannot reasonably imagine, then, that if we are thus ignorant 
of the nature and the mode of this stupendous fact, we can 
nevertheless comprehend its final motive.” 

B. “The relation of means to end is a consideration paramount 
in the study of history and politics. In the study of history 
we must always be dispassionate, and in estimate severely 
just. The Muse is false to her calling if she becomes gener- 
ous. To be just in estimate is what we are concerned with 
in study and writing and teaching. Not otherwise can lessons 
be drawn from the past for the present.” 


4. Rewrite the following selection so at least half of the sentences 
are in question form. Which is the more vivid? 


A. South American countries charge United States with having 
broken the faith, with having used the Monroe Doctrine as 
a cloak to hide the bloody fingers of greed which we extend 
towards the throats of our sister. How shall we answer the 
charge? If we tell them that we wish to guarantee the liber- 
ties of small nations, they will ask us how Hawaii lost her 
independence. If we say that we forbid Europeans from ex- 
tending their tyranny to this hemisphere, they will point to 
Nicaragua and ask why we withhold their promised freedom. 
If we tell them we do not believe in a policy of aggression, 
they will ask how we acquired New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. If we boast to them that we protected Venezuela 
in 1895, they will ask us how Columbia lost her province of 
Panama in 1903. We cannot answer the charge. We have 
broken the faith. 


5. Study carefully the following selection to find the specific 
factors of vividness which are responsible for its pictorial quality. 


“First, college today is chaotic. It is busier than the traditional 
three-ring circus, you and I the performers trying to play in all 
three rings at once. It is a carnival maze, you and I distractedly 
looking for the exit. It is a juggling act, we the jugglers, focusing 
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our eyes on the air full of campus knives, balls, and bottles. It is 
a salad of multifarious activities, with a dressing of school spirit 
enriching the taste of the whole and a dash of academic paprika 
giving a pungent flavor... . And finally, college life is artificial. 
Note the sign posts along College road; ‘handing a line’, ‘the razz’, 
‘dating’, ‘fussing’, ‘stepping high’, and ‘high-hatting’. It is ‘away 
with the dull grind’ and ‘on with the dance’! We may hate ‘cokes’, 
detest ‘getting by’, abominate ‘developing a line’; but we soon 
enough acquire the taste. We tune our likes and dislikes to the 
campus radio. We affect the dispassionate air of the campus lite- 
rati, secretly wondering what it is all about. All the foibles of our 
college life can be pictured by saying that we have a country- 
club attitude of mind. Our idea of success five years after gradua- 
tion is, not hard work, not service, not sincerity, not simplicity, 
but a ten-thousand dollar sinecure, a big car, membership in a 
golf club, and the name of being a big man in the community. 
Our college campuses are becoming preparatory schools for the 
golf course and the club porch.” 

Miss Frances Killefer, University of Illinois, winner of the 

N. O. L. Contest, 1925. 


6. Study again the speech read in exercise 2 above, noting the 
following elements: 


A. The speaker’s tendency to speak habitually in long or short 
sentences. 

B. His relative use of loose and periodic sentences. 

C. His use of questions. 

D. His use of parallel sentence structure. 


7. Examine the manuscript of some one of your past speeches, 
noting the same features referred to in exercise 6. Do you find 
any distinct faults of weaknesses in your habitual manner of 
phrasing your ideas (Note: Better than examining a manuscript, 
prepare and dictate a five minute speech into a dictaphone, then 
study your habitual usages of sentence structure.) 

8. Write a short Comparison of two ideas, groups or objects — 
using parallel sentence structure to bring out the likeness or dif- 
ference. (Englishmen vs. Frenchmen, New York vs. Chicago, 
philosophers vs. psychologists, dogs vs. cats, your university vs. 
some other university.) 

9. Study again the speech read in exercise 2 above and list cach 
use of each of the six objective elements of vividness. Do you 
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feel that the speech could be improved by the additional use of any 
of these elements? 

10. Write an original illustration which, like those of Henry 
W. Grady or Booker T. Washington given in this chapter, carries 
with it a suggestive pictorial presentation of some argument or 
idea. Make your illustration one that will serve to fasten this 
argument or idea firmly in the minds of your hearers. Use as many 
as possible of the other elements of vividness—direct discourse, 
epigram, analogy, antithesis, allusion and figures of speech. 

11. Bring to class a one-hundred word speech extract clipped 
from a recent newspaper, together with a written criticism of its 
faults or merits with regard to vividness. 

12. Examine three different specimens of spoken style by reading 
them aloud. Determine which has the most rhythm and which the 
least. Do you find any relation between rhythm and vividness? 

13. In preparing your next speech, check it very carefully to 
see if you are using the essential elements of vividness set forth 
in this chapter. Note along the margin of the outline or the manu- 
script each instance wherein you have used the more important 
elements. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FORMS OF ADDRESS 


I. MorIvaTIVE SPEECHES. 
A. Judicial Speeches. 
B. Legislative Speeches. 
C. Campaign Speeches. 
1. Political. 
2. General. 
D. Pulpit Speeches. 
II. DEMONSTRATIVE SPEECHES 
A. Speeches of Courtesy. 
1. Introduction. 
. Welcome. 
. Response. 
. Presentation. 
. Acceptance. 
6. Farewell. 
. After-Dinner Speeches. 
. Commemorative Speeches. 
1. Anniversary. 
2. Dedicatory. 
3. Inaugural. 
4. Eulogies. 
5. Nominating. 
D. The Expository Lecture. 
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Aristotle, over two thousand years ago, classified all oratory 
into three groups, First, the deliberative oratory, or oratory be- 
fore legislative bodies, public meetings, and the like. Secondly, 
judicial oratory, or oratory before the court. Thirdly, demon- 
strative oratory, or oratory of the special occasion. Of these 
three, he said, each has its time element. The deliberative orator 
advises respecting things of the future, the judicial orator deals 
with acts committed in the past, whereas the demonstrative 
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orator deals with affairs of the present.? This classification was 
accepted by most later writers and with the rise of Christianity 
there was added a fourth division, known as oratory of the 
pulpit. 

This classification, however, does not seem balanced. For one 
thing, deliberative and judicial speeches are too closely related 
to be considered as separate divisions, and for another, the hook- 
ing of pulpit oratory to Aristotle’s original classification gives 
too much the appearance of hooking a trailer behind an auto- 
mobile—serviceable but clumsy. In fact I gravely doubt if there 
possibly can be any genuine classification of speeches. I doubt 
it because every speech brings its own special problem and the 
changing combination of any factor of the speech situation may 
necessitate changes in the plan and purpose (and hence the 
classification) of the speech. Because of this an after-dinner 
speech may also be a commemorative or a campaign speech. 
Commemorative addresses are given in legislative halls, as are 
speeches of courtesy and judicial speeches (in impeachment 
proceedings). Sermons are preached out of the pulpit and cam- 
paign speeches in the pulpit. No classification can hold all of 
its class within the mold. Some, if not most, will spill over. 

Now having laid down this proposition of non-classification, 
I shall paradoxically proceed to violate it by laying out a classi- 
fication. This for several reasons; partially to appease popular 
mental habits, and partially because any suitable classification 
offers a practical means of studying special speech situations at 
close range and of offering a few suggestions to the student 
concerning the adaptation of the speech purpose to these situa- 
tions. 

As to the classification here used, perhaps it should be pointed 
out that it is made upon the basis of the speech occasion only— 
that is, a speech in a court room is classified as a judicial speech, 
a speech at a banquet an after-dinner speech, etc. No attempt 
is made to classify according to the speaker’s purpose. For this 
reason a banquet speech, for example, whether it be for inter- 
esting, stimulating, informing, or convincing the audience, is 


1 Rhetoric, Book I, Chapter III. 
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still, under this classification, an after-dinner speech. I make 
this explanation so that those students whose memory reaches 
back to Chapter III (the Speech Purpose) will not become 
confused over the purposes of speech as against the kinds of 
speech. 

Now to the classification. Since the aim of deliberative 
speeches, judicial speeches and sermons under the Aristotelian 
and post-Aristotelian grouping is almost identic—i.e. to impel 
others to make new decisions—the most simple arrangement 
would seem to classify these three into one group called mo- 
tivative speeches. All other speeches would then fall within what 
Aristotle called demonstrative speeches and in substantially the 
same meaning of the word as he used it. These two groups in- 
clude the whole field. We shall consider them separately.” 


I. MortivaTIvE SPEECHES 


The word motivate means to provide with a motive, to impel, 
to incite. Consequently motivative speeches are those which in- 
cite, impel or provide us with a motive to act. There is little need 
to discuss here such speeches in detail since the viewpoint of all 
the chapters preceding has been primarily that of motivative 
speaking. In those chapters we have examined separately and 
in detail how to prepare motivative speeches, the necessity of 
adapting them to the particular audience, of taking aim at the 
particular target, of structure, arrangement, style and of per- 
suasive argument. Little more, then, needs to be done save to 


2Tt will be seen at once that this is by no means a new classification. 
Since any classification is at most an artificial affair, I have merely 
made this simplification of Aristotle’s classification in order to draw 
together related speeches as nearly as possible and to include in the 
fold the new division of sermons, not existent in Aristotle’s day. In 
making this regrouping I have consulted several colleagues, especially 
Professor L. M. Ross of Oregon State College who heartily subscribed 
to it and who made several valuable suggestions. Then after settling 
upon the regrouping here given, I came upon Genung’s classification 
(Practical Rhetoric, p. 472) which is ideniic with this one except that 
the word “Derivative” is used in place of the newer psychological term 
“Motivative.” I therefore feel that I have the weight of at least one 
able authority for this regrouping. 
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note a few peculiarities attendant upon each of the divisions 
within the group. 


A. JUDICIAL SPEECHES 


Judicial speeches, or as they are sometimes called, forensic 
speeches include all speeches of the courtroom. Strictly speak- 
ing this includes not only the advocate’s arguments before a 
judge or jury but also the judge’s charge to a jury and his pro- 
nouncement of a judicial opinion, although ordinarily we think 
of it as including only the advocate’s arguments. 

All speeches of this group are given under the limitations of 
judicial procedure for the nature and limitations on pleading 
are defined by law. Even the issues in both civil and criminal 
cases which the plaintiff must establish, or the defendant must 
overthrow, are set forth by law. For example, robbery consists 
of (1) felonious taking, (2) from one’s person, presence or 
immediate control, (3) against his will (4) by force or through 
placing him in fear. Unless all of these factors exist there is 
no robbery. That is, for example, if the defendant admits all 
of the above four charges save the first, and proves that the 
seizure was not “felonious taking” but was recovery of his own 
automobile, stolen and sold to the plaintiff by a third party, and 
which he was compelled to take forcibly to prevent the plaintiff 
driving it without the state, then there is no robbery, says the 
law. Another offense may be involved, as assault and battery, 
but not robbery. At once you see that judicial speeches assume 
a special and technical nature of which the details are of value 
only to lawyers and courts and which need not be gone into here. 
In a general way we may say that the advocate’s task is to take 
the evidence submitted in the courtroom and show that it proves 
or disproves those particular issues which the law says consti- 
tutes the offense in question. This necessarily implies that he 
know both statutes and the fundamental legal principles applica- 
ble to his case, and that he also be concerned with such special 
questions as: What precedents at law exist to uphold his inter- 
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pretation of it? What cases previously adjudicated, similar to 
this one, uphold the general argument? 

Obviously, the groundwork of judicial speeches is logical 
structure and logical argument. There is no place where it is 
more imperative that weak and fallacious arguments be avoided, 
for here opposing lawyers watch every movement of the other 
side and, like fencers, are ready to drive their weapons to the hilt 
wherever an unguarded opening appears. Yet this necessity for 
extreme care in argument does not, in the slightest, preclude the 
necessity of equal care for appeal to emotions. Before juries, 
lawyers often abuse emotional appeals as instances already cited 
will show (page 163) and as any spectator at a trial will learn. 
Intelligent juries at times are led by their sympathies, or 
through prejudice created against the opposing side, to render 
verdicts in plain disregard of evidence. But this, after all, is un- 
usual and I mention it not in justification but to point out facts 
as they exist. Even before courts,——the Supreme Court itself — 
where no argument save one purely logical would ever seem to 
be in place, emotional appeals are constantly used to reinforce 
argument. The laying aside of personal prejudices (honor and 
duty), the sacredness of individual rights as of life, liberty, trial 
by jury, equality before the law (self-protection), the preserva- 
tions of our institutions of law and government (self-protec- 
tion )—all may be, and are, appealed to with great effectiveness. 
Again, it is the old principle that argument, but not argument 
alone, must be used. 

The target at which the judicial speaker aims differs sharply 
from that of the minister, reformer, or general lecturer. The 
minister says, “Cease doing evil ; lead better lives.” The reformer 
says, “Clean up corrupt politics.” But both of these ends cover 
a large area. They involve not only our actions but also our most 
complex habits. They demand this realignment of actions and 
habits, not merely today and tomorrow, but next month and 
next year. But with all of this the judicial speaker finds no en- 
tanglement. He aims at a smaller, more sharply outlined target 
which lies at closer range. He says “Acquit my client,” or “Con- 
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vict this man.” This involves no change of physical action or of 
mental habits. However the juror votes today, he can go on liv- 
ing tomorrow as he did yesterday. The judicial speaker, there- 
fore, need not concern himself with these matters. Again, when 
the minister or reformer says, “Change your habits,” the 
auditors resist from sheer inertia. Change requires effort. Sail 
must be spread to get under way. Consequently, unless the urge 
is strong enough the listener will say, “Surely, your idea is all 
right, but I’m too comfortable to move.” But the judicial 
speaker faces none of this. His jury or his court is beset by no 
inertia. They must vote either nay or aye. They must act either 
for him or against him. His task is to move them to act for him. 
Lastly, when the church-goer leaves church, inspired to lead a 
better life, the minister well knows that the greatest victory has 
yet to be won, a victory which will come only when change is 
made permanent, which will keep the inspired church-goer from 
losing his inspiration. But when the juror files out of the court 
room after delivering his verdict, the victory is won or lost. 
So far as the juror is concerned, the case is over. 

In all of this it would seem that the judicial speaker faces 
an easier task than these other speakers, and so far as the fea- 
tures just discussed are concerned this is true. But we must 
remember that we measure the success of a judicial speaker by 
a different yard-stick. If the commencement speaker impresses 
us, if the reformer jars our habits of thought, or if the minister 
inspires us to live better lives, even in a fractional degree,—we 
consider them successful. Not so with the judicial speaker. With 
him victory lies only in a positive, full-hearted conviction, ex- 
pressed in a favorable verdict. The evangelist who converts 
fifty sinners from among five hundred has rare success but the 
lawyer who convinces only one juror among twelve has failed. 
So when the weights are thrown upon both sides, the scales are 
balanced. The point of this explanation is not that the judicial 
speaker’s end is easier or harder but that its nature is different. 

Because of this, there is perhaps no place where adaptability 
is more important than in the court room. I once heard of a 
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lawyer who filed with a certain judge a legal brief arranged in 
a most peculiar order. “Why did you arrange it like that ?” asked 
a colleague. “Because Judge X has a mind which works like 
that,” was the reply. And upon that brief he won the appeal. 
Every skilled lawyer learns to understand the judge before 
whom he argues cases and to adapt his arguments to that judge’s 
mental habits. He also gets acquainted with his jury, their pro- 
fessions, their past life, their likes and dislikes. Webster was a 
master of this art. Before the Supreme Court his addresses were 
filled with allusions and quotations, legal and classical, fully 
understood by those learned gentlemen, but which would have 
been incomprehensible to the average juror. But how different 
are his jury addresses. Here he speaks, not so much as lawyer 
to jury, but more as a thirteenth juror with his colleagues, and 
every shred of his material is comprehensible. Many lawyers 
study their jury during the whole trial and become adept at 
learning which ones are leaning toward or against their side. It 
is said that Rufus Choate, after closing his final appeal once 
saw that one juror was still against him and went back over the 
evidence of the case for another hour until he saw the obstinate 
juror’s features relax, whereupon he instantly closed his case. 
A close examination of all great judicial speeches will reveal 
the marks of careful adaptation. 

With these remarks, let us pass on to examine other. kinds 
of speeches.3 


B. LEGISLATIVE SPEECHES 


These legislative speeches are not by any means confined to 
formal parliamentary bodies of state and nation. Instead they 
include all addresses of a legislative nature that may be given 
at a fraternity or faculty meeting, church board, business di- 
rectors’ meeting, or any kind of committee. In short, wherever 

8 For a more complete study of special principles and models of 
Judicial Speeches, see W. C. Robinson, Forensic Oratory; Veeder, Legal 
Masterpieces; Snyder, Great Speeches by Great Lawyers; O’Neill, 


Models of Speech Composition, or any of the more complete collections 
of speeches. 
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any speech is made, however informal, before any group who 
have come together under the limitations of parliamentary pro- 
cedure “after being commissioned to bring in a return,” who 
have met primed to act, with only the question of what the 
action shall be—such a speech is a legislative speech. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that where judicial speeches 
treat of facts occurring in the past, legislative speeches treat 
of potentialities of the future. Where the drift of judicial 
speeches is (or should be) toward justice, that of legislative 
speeches is toward utility or general welfare. Like the judicial 
speaker, however, the legislative speaker has a select audience. 
He speaks to chosen representatives of public opinion, or at 
least of that part of public opinion with which their legislation 
is to deal. In many respects his demand of the audience is sim- 
ilar to that of the judicial speaker. Both are visible and im- 
mediate. The judicial speaker says, “Convict this man.” The 
legislative speaker, “Vote for this bill.” Like the judicial 
speaker, the legislative speaker has no human inertia to over- 
come, for his listeners must vote somehow and his is merely 
the task to move them to vote favorably. Likewise, the goal is 
immediate, the bill is won or lost when the vote is taken, and 
ordinarily the measure of success is determined by the votes 
won or lost. 

Of course there are times when the legislative speaker aims 
at more distant and intangible targets, as when his cause today 
is hopeless and he knows the bill of the hour is already decided 
against him. Yet he may speak anyhow. What, now, is his ob- 
ject? It may be one of several distant targets. He ‘may desire 
to arouse public opinion through the readers reached by his 
speech, and so bring pressure to bear upon his opponents. He 
may desire to organize a militant minority and so hold the issue 
over until a later date or even until a new term when there are 
better chances of gaining a majority. Or, if his cause is ut- 
terly lost, he may simply be trying to put on record the reasons 
for his conduct so that it may ultimately be justified in the 


verdict of history. 
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We have excellent examples of both aims among the classical 
speech models of history. Patrick Henry in the Virginia Legis- 
lature aimed at instant action. He wanted to carry the bill then 
before the house, a bill intended to put the commonwealth in 
a state of defense. Considering the status of colonial affairs, 
delay meant defeat. Victory meant immediate response and im- 
mediate response was what he got. Yet by singular coincidence, 
only the day before Henry’s fiery address, a great legislative 
speech was also given on the other side of the Atlantic before 
another legislative body considering this same question, and 
this speech had for its end a more distant goal. I refer to Ed- 
mund Burke’s great “Appeal for Conciliation with America.” 
Burke doubtless well knew that no words of his could influence 
a corrupt majority bought by the king, but he also knew the 
importance of public opinion and aimed to reach beyond the 
halls of Parliament and carry his appeal to the whole British 
nation. This was a distant goal. 


Cc. CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 


Campaign speeches are of two kinds. The first is the political 
campaign speech; the second, the general campaign speech. 
The political campaign speech explains itself ; it deals with party 
problems, platforms, candidates, and elections. The general cam- 
paign speech deals with the multitude of non-political issues 
that arise in our complex civilized existence, each special per- 
haps in its nature and together comprising the greatest bulk of 
our public addresses aside from sermons. 

t. Political Campaign Speeches in practice are perhaps of 
the poorest quality of all public utterances. In spite of the eleva- 
tion in both tone and quality since the Civil War days, the mass 
level is still below par. Men otherwise sane seem to lose their 
mental equilibrium upon the political stump. 

The object of the political campaign speech is twofold. First, 
to arouse party spirit and whip the indifferent into line, (i.e. 
to stimulate the hearers) and secondly, to win converts from 
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the ranks of independents or opposing parties (i. e. to convince 
the hearers). The second objective is the one most often lost 
sight of. The spellbinder cuts loose unhampered by facts, un- 
disturbed by fallacies. Why shouldn’t he? His party partisans 
are with him from the scratch. They catch his infectious en- 
thusiasm and grow delirious with him. Arguments that upon cold 
analysis are porous as a sieve, they cheer wildly, and the 
speaker is led on to an orgy of excess. Now so far as partisans 
alone are concerned, this may be very well. (I speak only from 
the point of utility, not of morality.) But what of the inde- 
pendent voter? Of the wavering voter from the other side? Are 
they to be won by such antics? We know that the rational 
doubter demands facts. We know that he wants to be sure of his 
ground before taking a step forward. We also know that un- 
fairness or vituperation by a speaker arouses hostility. Does this 
not answer the question for itself? No matter how much en- 
thusiasm a speaker can arouse by spell-binding tactics, he can- 
not expect by such means to win the doubtful vote. Yet in 
politics as in religion there should be more rejoicing at bringing 
the one stray sheep into the fold than over the ninety and nine 
which have not wandered. After all this should be a politician’s 
vital concern, for the ninety and nine, like sheep that they are, 
will follow any creature who carries the party banner; but the 
one maverick, if he dislikes the political pasture, will hie him- 
self away to other fields. And defeat or victory often depends 
upon him. Therefore the political campaign speaker, in the 
midst of arousing his supporters to enthusiasm, should never 
forget the independent and opposing voter, who wants, mixed 
with persuasive presentation, real evidence and solid argu- 
ment. 

After all it is only the small calibre campaigner who does not 
see this, and the reason why we have so much poor campaign 
speaking is because we have so many small calibre politicians. 
One cannot imagine a Roosevelt or a Wilson ignoring the inde- 
pendent vote and campaigning without facts or arguments. Turn 
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to the Lincoln-Douglas debates and you will find them a model 
of sound argument, not on one side but upon both. Let the 
young speaker take these men for models, not the ebullition of 
some township politician. 

As to content of political campaign speeches we may say ina 
general way that they will contain first, an attack upon the pol- 
icies of the opposing party, and secondly, a defense of one’s own 
party policies, actions, and leaders. There is nothing hypocritical 
in this for if a speaker honestly believes that his party principles 
are better, or party leaders more capable, then he ought to be 
able to find evidence upon which to take such a stand. This 
evidence will afford a foundation for his speech and if well 
organized and presented, will be received by the independent 
voter at its full value. More than this cannot be asked. 

In spite of its abuse, the campaign speech remains a powerful 
factor of party success. Political managers recognize this and 
at the expense of thousands of dollars send out hundreds of 
campaign speakers to address political meetings. From national 
conventions down to the smallest township meeting, these cam- 
paigners expound party aims and appeal for party success. The 
press can aid, but not supplant the campaign speaker, for cold 
print is no substitute for the living voice of the spoken word. 
Even as I write, this morning’s paper announces the speaking 
schedules for ten well-known speakers who are taking the stump 
to campaign the state for a senatorial candidate. Behind them 
are to come half a dozen so called “political big guns” from out- 
side the state, men of national prominence and high political 
office, who are to train their political ammunition against the 
opposing party. The opposing party is meeting fire with fire. 
Already several famous outstate speakers have been brought 
in, with several more to follow, in addition to a flock of local 
celebrities also in the field. Nor is all this campaign oratory un- 
usual. It is just an ordinary off-year election—that is, one 
where no president or governor is running for office. 

If campaign speaking is deemed by expert politicians so im- 
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portant as this, then attention to the canons of good speaking 
should be equally important. 

2. General Campaign Speeches. Campaign speeches are not 
to be narrowed to political parties and political elections. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s great series of addresses in England during the 
Civil War were certainly campaign speeches, yet they had no 
direct bearing upon any approaching British elections. A tem- 
perance speaker addresses college students upon the physical 
evils of alcohol ; his end is not related to politics, yet it is a cam- 
paign speech. The World Peace Foundation sends out its 
speakers to address various public gatherings upon the necessity 
and means of promoting world peace. They are campaign 
speeches, but not political campaign speeches. A railway 
president addresses a luncheon club endeavoring to promote 
cooperation between his railway and their community. De- 
cidedly it is a campaign speech, but one having nothing to 
do with politics. These speeches we call general campaign 
speeches. 

Such speeches have a more distant and ultimate goal than any 
we have so far discussed. The lawyer in the court room asks for 
an immediate verdict. The legislator wants his bill to pass. The 
political campaigner wants our vote on election day. But the 
general campaigner, if we may so call him, aims at a less obvious 
end. He does not desire us merely to vote yes or no, or to put 
our mark opposite his name on the ballot. He aims at influenc- 
ing our actions, our habits, our mental attitudes. He says “Re- 
alize how imperative is world peace and throw your influence as 
a citizen behind this plan for promoting it.” Or “You citizens 
of this community, codperate with your railroad that we may 
better serve you.” All of this, you see, is less tangible than what 
the lawyer, legislator or politician asks. Therefore it calls for a 
different mode of procedure. The general campaigner aims little 
by little, this year, next year, at changing the attitude of his 
public and getting the result ultimately desired. These other 
speakers need a whole immediate result, and if they do not get 
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it they have failed, but the general campaigner if he advances 
his case only a little way is reckoned successful. 


D. PULPIT SPEECHES 


The sermon has become an indispensable part of our religious 
worship. Rituals, prayers, and music are important. For primi- 
tive peoples they may entirely suffice. But for a people in our 
stage of civilization the sermon is the most essential feature. 
It has become an accepted uplifter of character and stabilizer of 
society and most persons who never hear a sermon would object 
to having the minister removed and the church destroyed simply 
from the self-preservation viewpoint that, without religious in- 
fluence, crime and social disorder must inevitably increase. 

Let us note some of the individual characteristics peculiar to 
sermons. In the first place the sermon, by nature, is more emo- 
tional than other motivative speeches. In the nature of things, 
spiritual matters are not so subject to reasoning processes as 
the more material things of life. Like the beauty of a sunset, the 
fragrance of flowers, or any work of art, spiritual things can 
be seen and appreciated, but it is only with the greatest of dif- 
ficulty that they can be measured and analyzed. Men are not led 
to live lives of faith through the same channels as they are led 
to buy railroad stocks or vote road bonds. This makes harder 
the task of maintaining those great essentials of unity and co- 
herence in a sermon. Yet these essentials are as imperative here 
as in any kind of speaking and the violation of them is the 
cause of much poor sermon making. 

A second individual characteristic of the sermon is that or- 
dinarily the goal is more difficult than in other kinds of speak- 
ing. The lawyer asks for an immediate verdict, the legislator and 
the campaigner for an immediate vote. This done, the end is 
attained. But the minister’s task is to reform and develop the 
moral and spiritual life of his hearers. In doing this he must 
seek not only an immediate effect but also the remoter effect of 
keeping them from backsliding tomorrow. He must lead them 
to deny scores of basic, primitive human wants, and to substi- 
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tute for them biologically newer and weaker desires. He must 
lead them to change their acts, habits, and thoughts, not tem- 
porarily but permanently. Such habit changes are hard re- 
adjustments for human beings to make, and so the minister 
faces obstacles such as do few other speakers. 

Lastly, the minister is compelled to prepare more speeches 
than any other kind of speaker. The lawyer may give a dozen 
speeches in a year, probably less; the legislator perhaps one to 
two in a session; the political campaigner altogether will have 
not over half a dozen which he varies and adapts to each par- 
ticular audience. Even the greatest of teachers offer the same 
courses, with changes and adjustments, for year after year. 
But the minister is compelled to do what is expected of no other. 
He must prepare two new sermons a week and a few extra 
for special occasions. A hundred a year is his normal production, 
or, for men who remain long in one charge, not less than four 
thousand in a lifetime. It is little wonder that, after a few years, 
a minister finds it necessary to move to another charge and 
preach his old sermons over again. 

The minister's problems, then, are not easy. To start with, if 
he expects great results he must be a man of unusual mental 
powers. Added to this he should start out equipped with a good 
education, not only in theology, but in all phases of learning. 
Finally he must be an intensive and continuous student through- 
out life, keeping abreast with all movements of thought in his 
age. Yet he cannot be merely a student of books but also must 
be a student of living men, of their wants, their needs, their 
aspirations, their weaknesses. In this way only can preaching be 
made a living voice, can it become sensitive to the life of the age. 

Let us examine one or two of the special problems of speech 
composition that are peculiar to the sermon. Of course it goes 
without saying that the minister, like any other speaker, must 
regard the laws of style and psychology of the spoken word. I 
have reference here not to these laws—already discussed—but 
merely to special phases of them growing out of the particular 
nature of the sermon. 
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First, taking aim constitutes a special problem. The lawyer, 
legislator, and political campaigner, as we have seen, have their 
target forcibly thrust before them. But the minister has no such 
advantage as this. Out of his knowledge of his congregation 

-he must select some definite target, not only select it but also 
erect it in plain view before them. Unless the minister clings 
to this imperative necessity, he may go through life firing away 
toward the north or south, but never at a bull’s eye. Even Henry 
Ward Beecher never caught it during the first three years of 
his ministry, not until, discouraged by his failures, he began 
searching for the trouble. Finally after studying all the great 
sermons of the apostles, he got for the first time the idea of 
taking aim. But let us take the account from his words: “ ‘Now,’ 
said I, ‘I will make a sermon so.’ I remember it just as well as 
if it were yesterday. First I sketched out the things we all 
know. ‘You all know you are living in a world perishing under 
your feet. You all know that time is extremely uncertain ; that 
you cannot tell whether you will live another month or 
week .. .’ and in that way I went on with my ‘You all knows’ 
until I had about forty of them. When I had got through that, 
I turned around and brought it to bear on them with all my 
might; and there were seventeen men awakened under that 
sermon. I never felt so triumphant in my life. I cried all the 
way home. I said to myself : ‘Now I know how to preach.’ I had 
got the idea of taking aim. I soon added to it the idea of analyz- 
ing the people I was preaching to, and so taking aim for 
specialties.” 4 

How different is this purposive preaching from that which 
comes from the minister who has never caught this idea—who 
gives us a series of disconnected paragraphs, a description here, 
a Scriptural quotation there, a patch of doctrine yonder,—all 
without any thought of aim or purpose. 

Second, variety in sermons is imperative. I do not mean vari- 
ety within each sermon, although that rhetorical principle can- 
not be ignored any more here than elsewhere, but I mean variety 


4Vale Lectures, 1st Series, p. 11. 
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between the sermons preached this week and next week, this 
year, and next year. The minister who always preaches the 
same kind of sermons will soon find that he reaches but one 
class of persons, and even these may become bored by the mo- 
notony. As to kind of sermons, the purely doctrinal sermons 
are not much desired in this age, for most people are impatient 
with quibblings of creed. But as to other kinds, some ministers 
show a preference for the gospel sermon—or sermons intended 
to draw inspiration and encouragement from the great religious 
truths of the gospel, and through this inspiration to lead them 
to apply these truths to their own lives. Other ministers prefer 
the applicational sermon wherein a text is chosen, expounded, 
and then, applied to the specific problem of modern life. 

But the versatile minister will use either or combine both, 
according to his needs. Anything to prevent the casting of all 
sermons in one mold until, when the text is announced, every 
child knows what is coming. As Herrick Johnson puts the case, 
“Adaptation will free the preacher from monotonous repetition. 
It is a perpetual ‘declaration of independence’ of any arbitrary 
sermonic rule, as if every sermon were to be squared and hewn 
to that. Many-sidedness is its crown and glory. As a fisher of 
men he will bait his hook to suit all tastes. Now he will put truth 
in the groove of syllogism. Now he will give it an esthetic or 
emotional form. Now he will spread his wings and fly, in the 
joy of a vigorous imagination and take some of his hearers 
with him to get new vision of God through revelations of His 
grace and glory. Now he will take the pedestrian style and go 
slowly afoot and show his hearers how the commonest paths of 
service bloom with God’s best.” ® 

One of the commonest forms of variety comes from use of 
“sermon series.” That is, from giving a series of sermons over a 
period of weeks on some connected topic, as, let us say, five ser- 
mons on the life of John the Baptist, another five on the major 
prophets, or eight on the missionary journeys of Paul. Modern 
topics come in for this form of sermonizing also. Among recent 


5 The Ideal Ministry, p. 173. 
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series which have been brought to my attention is a series of 
eight sermons on religious truths illustrated by eight different 
characters of Shakespeare, four on characters in the book, Ben 
Hur, and one “A Tale of Two Cities” or “The Power of Love” 
drawn from Dickens. 

By these means, and the multitude of others that will come 
to any versatile minister, he can avoid the “woeful and ever- 
lasting sameness” which inevitably overwhelms the minister 
who wears himself into a rut by constantly treading the same 
sermonic path. 


II. DEMONSTRATIVE SPEECHES 


Among the ancients, demonstrative speeches were known as 
that species devoted to praise and censure,* but without chang- 
ing the nature of this division, the field has been enlarged in 
modern times to include much more. Among the ancients, it 
consisted chiefly of commemorative addresses upon their gods, 
upon men, cities, places, or public works. With us it includes 
not merely commemorative addresses of even wider variety, 
but the multifold kinds of speeches of courtesy, after-dinner 
speeches and popular lectures—most of which were unknown 
or little practiced among the ancients. So we say that demon- 
strative oratory 1s the oratory of the special occasion. It includes 
all oratory of display, Where, generally speaking, the plane of 
motivative speaking is utility, that of demonstrative speaking 
is art. Where the test of motivative speaking is measured by 
the hard rule of success, that of demonstrative speaking is 
measured by the general rules that apply to any other art— 
does it please? does it say the fitting thing? does it satisfy the 
higher esthetic tastes? is it a thing of beauty? In demonstrative 
speaking the language of controversy has no place and argu- 
ment per se is out of order. 

It does not follow, however, that demonstrative speaking is 
purposeless. No art is purposeless. Painting, sculpture, music, 
all have a purpose, but a different purpose from bread earning 


® Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, Book III, Chapter VII. 
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and eating. Like all of the former, the purpose of demonstra- 
tive speaking is zsthetic rather than material. It may not aim 
at direct results or outward action, but it does aim at impelling 
listeners toward higher and nobler forms of thought and of 
conduct. 

Let us now address ourselves to its various forms. 


A. SPEECHES OF COURTESY 


Speeches of courtesy include those made necessary by social 
amenities, as speeches of introduction, of welcome, and the 
others discussed below. A few special observations are in order 
upon the group as a whole. In the first place, they are short. 
But instead of simplifying matters, brevity seems to compli- 
cate them. Brevity demands terseness ; terseness demands prep- 
aration, for most of us are like Lord Lyons who, writing hastily 
to a friend, began with “I trust you will pardon the length of 
this letter. I have not the time to be brief.” Many speakers, 
without this excuse, have the same affliction and in what should 
be a speech of courtesy, go to the limits of discourtesy by wan- 
dering on and on indeterminately, saying nothing but saying it 
with a vengeance and without regard to the limits of time or of 
human endurance. But you, if your feet are guided by the lamp 
of experience, will prepare every speech of courtesy with utter- 
most care, will pack it full, will make it short, and your hearers 
will rise up, at least mentally, and call you blessed. 

In the second place, speeches of courtesy, because they are 
short, are not subject to the sharp divisions into introduction, 
discussion, and conclusion, or to an out-and-out topical or logical 
treatment. Neatness and dispatch, rather than elaborate arrange- 
ment, are their essential qualities. There may be exceptions to 
this, as in longer and more stately speeches of welcome, pres- 
entation, or acceptance, but I speak of the ordinary type. 

Thirdly, in speeches of courtesy, unity of feeling is the 
essential factor. It goes without saying that they should be per- 
meated with cordiality. Most speakers unconsciously recognize 
this and strive for a warmth of feeling. But many miss the cue, 
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for good feeling does not come from the heart alone. It also 
demands a little use of the head, to originate and phrase this 
good feeling into vivid form. Neal O’Hara satirizes this failure 
in the average speech of courtesy in his humorous “blank form” 
for use on all occasions. His mould is cast as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty tonight to intro- 
duce to you a man whom every American reveres. That reminds 
me of a funny story (insert snappy gag here). And now that we 
understand each other better, I approach the superlative task of 
the evening. 

We have here a man who is a credit to any large and glorious 
nation ‘like ours. He is two-fisted and red-blooded, and 100% 
American. He... 


The humor of this arises chiefly from the fact that all of us 
have heard just this sort of thing again and again. The question 
which, like a millstone around one’s neck, afflicts a speaker here 
is how can he really say something significant to the occasion, 
something cordial but not vaporous, something specific and 
explicit. The answer is not easy for every occasion differs and 
demands a different treatment. But a few suggestions might 
aid. In the first place, anything novel will be apt. If by play 
upon words, comparison, anecdote, or other means, something 
fitting to the occasion be said, it will suffice. For example, when 
President G. L. Mackintosh retired from the head of Wabash 
College, he was presented by some of his friends with a copy of 
the Memoirs of Viscount Grey of Falloden, just then off the 
press. Taken by surprise, but without hesitation, he arose and 
said : 


I knew, of course, that this was coming for last night I did not 
sleep well and when I arose this morning and looked in my mirror, 
I saw that I was getting grey! 


Again, the method of seizing upon some allusion—classical, 
historical, literary, or any other—or of some incident, or anal- 
ogy, which bears upon the situation, is an excellent means of 
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finding something explicit and significant for the occasion. By 
relating the allusion or incident and then quickly applying it, 
the trick is done. Bryan, for example, at the close of a series of 
political debates in the congressional campaign of 1890, pre- 
sented his opponent with a volume of poems containing Gray’s 
Elegy, quoting in the speech from appropriate passages of the 
elegy. A part of the speech was as follows: 


Mr. Connell . . . If success should crown your efforts in this 
campaign and it should be your lot 


“Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command,” 


and I am left 
“A youth to fortune and to fame unknown,” 


Forget not us who in the common walks of life perform our part, 
but in the hour of your triumph recall the verse: 


“Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


If on the other hand, by the verdict of my countrymen, I shall 
be made your successor, let it not be said to you: 


“And melancholy marked him for her own,” 
But find sweet consolation in the thought, 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 


But whether the palm of victory is given to you or to me, let 
us remember those of whom the poet says: 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 
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Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 7 


This method, by use of poetry, prose literature, history, na- 
ture, and all other sources of illustrative material, is open to 
every speaker. 

Having examined the general fundamentals of speeches of 
courtesy, let us now touch briefly upon the differing individual 
characteristics of each particular form. 

1. Speeches of Introduction. Public speeches of introduction 
do not differ widely from private speeches of introduction. The 
introducing speaker is expected to present the name of the per- 
son introduced. If there be any facts of particular value to the 
occasion these also should be given—indeed, the discreet intro- 
ducing speaker will inquire of his guest whether there be any 
facts which he desires to have explained, for often there are 
facts desirable to the occasion which a guest or speaker of the 
day cannot, in modesty, present. Again, if the speaker’s subject 
is of particular importance, it should be told to the audience. 
Finally, there may be times where the occasion has a signifi- 
cance not understood by the audience. At such times, it 
should be briefly explained. In short, the introducing speaker 
should consider each of the following factors,—bringing in 
all which are necessary and leaving out those which are unnec- 
essary : 


a. The speaker 
b. The subject 
c. The audience 
d. The occasion. 


A few don’ts are sharply in order. First, Don’t discuss the 
speaker's subject. Announce it if necessary but don’t discuss it. 
That is the speaker’s business. Secondly, Don’t infringe on the 
Speaker's time. Nobody wants to hear your voice; they came to 


T Speeches of William Jennings Bryan, Vol. II p. 38. 
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hear him. At the Republican National Convention in 1924 a 
woman was scheduled to present Congressman Mondell of Wy- 
oming as the chairman of the convention. The speaker, the oc- 
casion, and the subject was perfectly known to the audience. 
So this woman simply walked to the front and said: 

“Convention, I submit to you, Mr. Mondell.” 

Said a pointed editorial writer : 

“She was the best thing on the program. If that had been some 
politicians, they would have had to drag in the glory of every 
past Republican president as far back as Lincoln and it would 
have taken them an hour to have thought of them all.” 

2. Speeches of Welcome. When a distinguished visitor is 
formally received at any public gathering it calls for a speech 
of welcome fitting to the guest of honor. Of course the chief 
object of such a speech is to give expression to the cordial feel- 
ings of the hosts and to make the speech what it is—a welcome. 
The special attributes of such a speech, aside from those gen- 
eral to all speeches of courtesy already discussed, may be enu- 
merated as follows: 


a. An expression of the reasons for the welcome, touching upon 
achievements of the guest or guests, the importance of these 
achievements, their past results, their future results—in short, the 
reasons for the tribute. 

b. An explanation of the significance of the particular occasion 
at which the welcome is given. 

c. An explanation of any particular reasons why this particular 
audience, the hosts, have been led to extend this welcome—as of 
a scientific society honoring a great scientist, a city welcoming 
back a great man who was reared there. 


Not always will each of these three be discussed, nor if dis- 
cussed will they always be separate and distinct, but the speaker 
of welcome will consider these factors and treat of each that is 
applicable. 

A speech of welcome may be light and humorous or serious 
and dignified according to the circumstances, it may rely for 
its charm and vividness upon allusions or illustrations, as al- 
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ready discussed, or it may rely simply upon the explanations of 
the host, guests or occasion, but always will it be short and will 
it be cordial. The discriminating speaker will choose one narrow 
central idea, then treat it fully but briefly and vividly. 

3. Speeches of Response. A speech of response grows natu- 
rally out of a speech of welcome, for whenever any person or 
group is given a formal welcome, a formal reply is demanded. 
Aside from the general considerations of all speeches of cour- 
tesy already discussed, the speech of response requires little 
further explanation. We may enumerate the sum of them as 
follows: 


a. It should fit the welcome. It should express appreciation of the 
courtesy extended by the welcome and perhaps an especial word of 
recognition to the organization or community that gave it. 

b. It may also discuss briefly the purpose of the speaker’s visit, 
the work he is engaged in (if it has any relation to the welcome 
extended). To illustrate, a returned missionary in responding to 
a welcome night, after expressing appreciation of the welcome 
extended, touch briefly upon his work in foreign charge—its ac- 
complishments, its prospects and its needs. Again, in the late war 
when Marshal Joffre visited America, in response to every wel- 
come extended him (which were many and cordial!) spoke of 
the great need of the allied armies for men and supplies. 


But do not forget that speeches of response, like all speeches 
of courtesy must be short and cordial. Usually the rule of brev- 
ity is most often violated, but I have in mind a famous author 
of this generation who, in response to a welcome extended her 
by townspeople of her former home city, took occasion to even 
the score of certain supposed wrongs, long nursed. There may 
or may not be a place for such reckonings, but most certainly 
the place for discourtesy of any sort is not in a speech of 
courtesy. 

4. Speeches of Presentation. The nature of such speeches 
is almost self-explanatory. It arises from the situation. We have 
first, a gift or object to be presented and second a person or 
group to whom it is to be presented. The presentation speaker’s 
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task is to draw these two factors together. We may tabulate the 
elements as follows: 


a. A discussion of the significance of the occasion, if there be 
any. 

b. An explanation of the reasons for making the presentation 
to this person or group. 

c. A discussion of the object presented—its meaning or signifi- 
cance, its associations, its history. 


Thus in a speech of presentation to a retiring college presi- 
dent, the speaker might appropriately choose to discuss the first 
element—i. e. the significance of the occasion—which would be 
the departure of a successful, distinguished and beloved person 
from their midst. The other two elements, if touched upon at 
all, could be dealt with briefly. Bryan in presenting his political 
opponent with a copy of Gray’s Elegy (quoted a few pages 
previous), discussed the third of the above elements—i. e. the 
meaning which the poem held for both candidates either in de- 
feat or in victory. Again, Lew Wallace, in returning the battle- 
flags of the Indiana regiments to the state, following the Civil 
War, chose to dwell mainly upon another aspect of the third 
element—and so discussed at length the history of the regiments 
who had fought under those flags. Since the presentation could 
not very well be made to any person other than the governor of 
the state, Wallace did not elaborate upon the significance of 
the governor’s part; also, since the occasion of presentation— 
July 4th—had been dwelt upon by others present, he did not 
refer to it. In other words, he discussed the one feature fully 
and, by omitting the others as allowed by the occasion, made 
the speech short—as any speech of presentation should be. 

5. Speeches of Acceptance are to speeches of presentation 
what speeches of response are to those of welcome—they follow 
up, and grow out of one preceding. Beyond this, little explana- 
tion is needed and that little can be included in two suggestions : 


a. Make the speech of acceptance fit that of presentation. Let 
it contain an expression of appreciation to the person or group 
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making the gift. Let this be cordial but not excessive or exag- 
gerated. 

b. Where desirable, discuss also the meaning or significance of 
the gift or the uses to which it will be put. 


Do not weary your audience, else they may regret their gift. 
The following from Theodore Roosevelt, in accepting a horse 
and saddle at Cheyenne, Wyoming, is short but sufficient: 


Senator Warren and Friends: I thank you most cordially. I 
thank you, my friends of Cheyenne, for the beautiful saddle you 
gave me and I thank the citizens of Douglas for the beautiful 
horse you have presented me. I accept,both with greatest pleasure 
and I will rechristen the horse “Wyoming” to commemorate this 
state, and I shall be proud at Washington to be riding so fine 
a horse, which comes from the cow country I love so well and 
which produces the finest horses in the world... .8 


6. Speeches of Farewell, like the occasion which produces 
them, are usually more sombre than any of the others of this 
group which we are discussing. They need not be doleful, they 
should not be, but they take on a more sombre hue. This is 
naturally so for they arise from the parting of individuals or 
groups who are friends. Briefly we may enumerate their ele- 
ments as twofold: 


a. A discussion of the significance of past associations. 
b. A reference to the future paths of those parting. 


Other minor elements, of course, may enter but the chief 
part of the speech will grow from a discussion of either or both 
of these two. President Edwin A. Alderman, in a model fare- 
well address to the graduating class of University of Virginia 
in 1920, touched upon both of these features—discussing first 
the things which the university had tried to give them during 
their years in college and secondly, the use to which he hoped 
they would put their abilities in future life. Abraham Lincoln 
in his classic farewell to friends at Springfield in 1861 also 


§ O'Neill, Modern Short Speeches, p. 56. 
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touched upon both elements, weaving them together into few 
words: 


My Friends: No one not in my situation can appreciate my feel- 
ing of sadness at this parting. To this place, and the kindness of 
these people, I owe everything. Here I have lived a quarter of a 
century, and have passed from a young to an old man. Here my 
children have been born, and one is buried. I now leave, not 
knowing when or whether ever I may return, with a task before 
me greater than that which rested upon Washington. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended him, I cannot 
succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him who 
can go with me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for 
good, let us confidently hope that all will yet be well. To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your prayers you will commend me, 
I bid you an affectionate farewell. 


B. AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 


Throughout all ages man has loved the story-teller. From 
Esop to Will Rogers he has been at times a teacher, at times a 
jester, but always an entertainer beloved and admired. The 
forces of modern civilization have operated to crowd him out; 
the theatre, the minstrel, the moving pictures, have edged him 
off the stage, until to-day his nearest lineal descendant is the 
after-dinner speaker. But in the after-dinner speaker the story- 
teller finds a worthy descendant. Mankind loves the associations 
of the banquet table and when he has satisfied his instinct of 
hunger he finds an equal satisfaction of his instinct of grega- 
riousness, and of his love of pleasure, in the entertainment of 
the after-dinner speaker. In America the demand for post- 
prandial orators has become enormous and has produced a spe- 
cies of oratory which has no counterpart in the other realms of 
speaking. The annual banquets of the New England Society of 
New York City and the Southern Society of New York City, 
to mention but two of thousands, have,become nationally famous 
for the great speeches delivered year after year. Certain men, 
as Mark Twain and Chauncey M. Depew, became equally fa- 
mous as after-dinner speakers of rare charm and have travelled 
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hundreds of miles to give one short fifteen-minute address. 

In considering the characteristics of after-dinner speaking, 
we must bear constantly in mind that this kind of speaking 
differs from most others in that its great end is entertainment 
(which is one special phase of interesting an audience). Upon 
rare occasions a great man may undertake to discuss some seri- 
ous subject but, if so it must be done under the guise of enter- 
tainment, or at least of vivid interest. If it is medicine, even 
good medicine, it must be sugar coated. Remember too that the 
after-dinner audience listens on a full stomach with the diges- 
tive apparatus functioning at full blast and with potential men- 
tal activities correspondingly lowered. Statistics, arguments, 
heavy thoughts, will lie drowsily upon the brain unless enlivened 
by novelty or in some way made entertaining and interesting. 
In most cases they had best not be used at all. The dull 
speaker is nowhere interesting but at the banquet table he is a 
dead loss. I was about to say he was an anesthetic but unfortu- 
nately his is an anesthesia which does not dull the sufferings of 
his fellow banqueters. 

It follows, to begin with, that the after-dinner speaker needs 
all of the graces of composition and style to accomplish his end. 
As Wood puts the case: “He should be a master of the art of 
variety, of surprise, of short, vivid descriptions, of geniality, 
suavity, and all the other elements of interest, relief and charm 
that are useful. He should be master of the art of convincing 
by impressions of truth rather than by arguments. The after- 
dinner speech is a place for gaiety and color in speech, for kindly 
facetiousness, wit, humor and all the xsthetic amenities.” ® In 
addition to this, we may set forth the special qualities of after- 
dinner speeches as fourfold: Charm in matter, in method, in 
manner, and brevity. 

1. Charm in matter. In selecting his subject, the after-dinner 

2 After-Dinner Speeches and How to Make Them, p. 14. This book 
contains a 28 page discussion of the qualities of after-dinner speeches 
together with 63 model after-dinner speeches and some half dozen toast- 


master’s opening remarks. It is invaluable to any full study of this 
field of speaking. 
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speaker should consider carefully his audience and the occasion 
and then equip himself with a subject fitting, pleasing, and 
timely. Charm in matter with a poor subject is impossible. In 
selecting speech materials, avoid argument, or bare statistics 
unless for some special reasons they are necessary. Instead, 
present your idea through illustrations, analogies, allusions, 
figures of speech and the other objective elements of vividness. 
Thus the author, Meredith Nicholson, in an after-dinner speech 
on “The Rise of Science in the Pawpaw District,” detailed the 
rise as follows: 


I have some data that at an auspicious time I propose to file 
relating to Science in Indiana... . An humble school teacher in 
Morgan County in 1817 made the remarkable discovery that a 
hickory rod about five feet long when applied to the legs of a 
twelve-year-old boy would produce perpetual motion. (Laugh- 
Perey... 

The first white man that gave the first Indian a quart of Peoria 
whisky invented paralysis which had not been known to the Indians. 
((Laughter.) A farmer in Kokomo discovered in ’49 that it was 
necessary to tap maple trees to make maple syrup, and he there- 
upon began to make it as a by-product of car-waste. (Laughter.) 
... During a thunder storm, a mound-builder first discovered 
electricity while leaning against a sycamore tree near Vincennes, 
Patiently swallowing a million kilowatts, he smiled and looked 
up and said, “Here is where I anticipate Benjamin Franklin.” 
(Laughter. ) 

The value of water for bathing purposes was known early among 
our people. (Laughter) This has been disputed, however, by the 
statisticians of Massachusetts. (Laughter.) . . .1° 


You will observe that humor is a great aid to charm in mat- 
ter—not the humor of a vaudeville monologue, with its string 
of snappy stories or one joke piled upon another, but genuine 
humor, the unexpected, the incongruous, the poking fun good- 
naturedly at others present. The after-dinner audience is al- 
ways in a happy mood. The bars are down. The mask of dig- 
nity is dropped. For the time being everybody is free—free to 


10 [dem, p. 330. 
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relax from cares, free to play—and the wise speaker is one who 
understands this and responds to it. 

2. Charm in method. After the speaker has chosen his ma- 
terials—selected for charm of matter—his next consideration 
is toward charm in method,—in arrangement and expression, 
Originality and novelty are here needed, but these are qualities 
upon which it is easy to offer advice but hard to acquire. They 
depend much upon the speaker’s individual abilities. The epi- 
gram, the effective phrase, nuance words, all come to speaker’s 
aid to lend charm of method. Swift movement—quotation to 
humor, humor to allusion, allusion to description, description to 
illustration—never tarrying, but always on the wing,—this will 
bring charm in method. Consider how George William Curtis 
does it before the New England Society of New York City in 
1876, speaking on “Liberty Under the Law?” 


Sir, they (Knickerbockers of New York) grace our feast with 
their presence; they will enliven it, I am sure, with their eloquence 
and wit. Our tables are rich with the flowers grown in their soil; 
but there is one flower that we do not see, one flower whose per- 
fume fills a continent, which has blossomed for two centuries and 
a half with ever-increasing and deepening beauty—a flower which 
blooms at this moment, on the wintry night, in never-fading fresh- 
ness in a million of true hearts, from the snow-clad Katahdin to 
the warm Golden Gate of the South Sea, and over its waters to 
the isles of the East and the land of Prester John—the flower of 
flowers, the Pilgrim’s “Mayflower.” 

Well, sir, holding that flower in my hand at this moment, I say 
that the day we celebrate (December 22nd—landing of Pilgrims) 
commemorates the introduction upon this continent of the master 
principle of civilization. I do not forget that we are a nation of 
many nationalities. I do not forget that there are gentlemen at this 
board who wear the flower of other nations close upon their hearts. 
I remember the forget-me-nots of Germany, and I know that the 
race which keeps “watch upon the Rhine” keeps watch also upon 
the Mississippi and the Lakes. I recall—how could I forget ?>— 
the delicate shamrock; for there “came to this beach a poor exile 
of Erin,” and on this beach, with his native modesty, he still sings 
his bold anthem of “Erin go Bragh.” I remember surely, sir, the 
lily—too often the tiger-lily—of France and the thistle of Scot- 
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land; I recall the daisy and the rose of England; and, sir, in 
Switzerland, high upon the Alps, on the very edge of the glacier, 
the highest flower that grows in Europe, is the rare edelweiss. 
It is in Europe; we are in America. And here in America, higher 
than shamrock or thistle, higher than rose, lily or daisy, higher 
than the highest, blooms the perennial Mayflower! For, sir and 
gentlemen, it is the English-speaking race that has molded the 
destiny of this continent; and the Puritan influence is the strongest 
influence that has acted upon it.2! 


In this speech Curtis had a serious purpose, one with no 
parallel in the history of after-dinner speaking. Civil war threat- 
ened over the disputed Hayes-Tilden election of 1876 and he 
was leading up to this disturbing subject, but for all his gravity 
of purpose there was nothing heavy on the exterior. All was 
light and swift and charming in style and in arrangement, touch- 
ing our finer emotions of patriotism, but in a subtle manner. 
The whole of his serious purpose was outwardly clothed in gay 
colors,—the curiosity aroused over this flower which has been 
blooming for two centuries and a half, and which surprisingly 
turns out to be a ship; the subtle humor of an Irishman having 
native modesty!; the subtle by-play on the words “lily” and 
“tiger-lily” hinting at a French national trait; the charm which 
arises from the style used in comparing those who ‘keep watch 
upon the Rhine’ to their American kinsmen who keep watch 
upon the Mississippi; the ascending climax of thought suggested 
by withholding reference until last of the edelweiss, highest 
flower of Europe—all of this, gives it a charm in matter and in 
manner which allows the speaker to discuss the most serious 
subject before the nation, yet to do so in a delightful after- 
dinner speech. 

3. Charm in manner. From the very nature of his subject, 
audience, and occasion, the after-dinner speaker must converse 
with urbanity and good fellowship, intimacy and good humor. 
He must never be contentious nor arouse bitterness, anger or 
sorrow. His purpose is to entertain, to dispense good cheer. If 
he turns sour his words will curdle the milk of human kindness 


11 Ovations and Addresses of George William Curtis, Vol. 1, p. 244. 
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that should ever exist upon such occasion, or, more literally, 
will disturb the heavily laden digestive systems of his hearers. 
Even the most dignified speakers unbend and the highest officials 
speak in an informal manner. Woodrow Wilson, before the 
Southern Society of New York City in 1910, was in the most 
informal and entertaining of moods. William Howard Taft, re- 
sponding to the toast “The President,” just following his defeat 
in 1912, “looked and acted as happy as a boy out of school.” 1” 

4. Brevity. The limits of attention are much less, immediately 
after a full meal than at any other time. Therefore, be brief— 
be brief. Usually there are several speakers upon each occasion 
where after-dinner speaking is had. If, added to the time of 
eating, the toastmaster indulges in endless remarks, then each 
speaker rambles around and without a reckoning of the passing 
time, the whole program goes beyond the ordinary limits of 
attention, the auditors grow listless and the affair, which should 
have been jovial, falls flat. All of this is merely from the stand- 
point of the limits of human endurance, to say nothing of the 
fact that the speaker who is brief invariably gives a better speech 
than the one who wanders. So in after-dinner speaking not only 
is brevity the soul of wit but also it is the best guarantee of a 
return invitation. 


C. COMMEMORATIVE SPEECHES 


These grow out of the formal observance of a certain day, 
occasion, event, or man. There are certain days of the year 
which we hold especially sacred—Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, among others—and we desire to come 
together and hear again the story of how these days originated, 
to have their significance explained, to rededicate ourselves to 
carry on the high mission of the fathers who founded them. 
Then upon the birthdays of great men we like to recall the 
deeds, virtues, and the principles for which they stood. All of 
this is not mere sentiment. It is the tying of the past to the 


12For both of these speeches, see Wood, After-Dinner Speeches. 
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present. It is the turning aside in our busy national life to recall 
the men, women, and events which have led us up to our present 
state. It is the pausing in our quest of material things about us 
to view our progress and principles as a great panoramic whole, 
to take inventory of our social and national life and to learn 
something of our patriotic, moral, and spiritual profit and loss. 
When a people cease to care for this, it is either a sign of the 
loss of that moral fervor that has builded empires or else that 
they have cut moorings from the past and are drifting with the 
wind without either compass or chart. 

This tying of the past to the present is the mission of the 
commemorative address. It treats of high themes, it is filled with 
genuine sentiment, it appeals to lofty motives, and its diction is 
exalted and stately. This is naturally so, for when people gather 
for memorial observances they do so because of the genuine 
sentiment and lofty motives inspired by the occasion. In such a 
mood they do not want a speaker who falls below their level. 
But this does not mean that a speaker must pull out all the stops 
in the organ of high-flown commemorative rhetoric and go in 
for an oratorio royal with an abandoned disregard of time, 
place, or truth,—for here as at all times there is a nicety of 
balance between lofty sentiments and exalted language on the 
one hand as against vaunting bombast on the other. Much of 
this distinction must be left to the speaker’s powers of discrim- 
ination but in the essence we may say that the commemorative 
speaker who has something to say—a target to hit—and whose 
language, however exalted, is forceful and vivid will not descend 
on the side of bombast. 

1. Anniversary and 2. Dedicatory Speeches have so much 
in common that we shall consider them together. Properly dis- 
tinguished the anniversary speech commemorates some event of 
the past—as Armistice Day of 1918—whereas a dedication com- 
memorates the present—as in dedicating a monument or laying 
a corner stone. There are two modes of procedure, either of 
which may, according to the circumstances, be adopted. 

The first is historical. Here the speaker relates the events 
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which are being commemorated, explains why the monument 
was built or what the building is for. At once it will be seen 
that this is seldom sufficient. Such bare facts would hardly jus- 
tify a public gathering, or if it did, in this age encyclopedias and 
newspapers will have so enlightened the auditors upon the 
historical facts that for a speaker to dwell solely upon them 
would dangerously approach triteness. Still, this is one possible 
method. 

The second is selective. It proceeds from the qualities of the 
events commemorated. It dwells upon their importance, their 
influence, without regard to the chronological order or full his- 
torical details. Some historical narration, of course, may be 
given but this is done as an introductory setting and not as the 
main theme. In short the selective method aims, not at informa- 
tion, but at impressiveness ; it is organized, not in chronological, 
but in topical order. The speaker seeks to answer such questions 
as: 1. What was the contemporary importance of this occasion? 
2. What has been its influence in the past? 3. What is its mean- 
ing or significance today? 4. What is its probable influence on 
the future? ** Thus George William Curtis—perhaps our great- 
est American commemorative speaker—in a centennial speech, 
July 4th, 1876, upon the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, did not dwell at all upon the well known details of that 
event but instead selected three topics around which he centered 
the entire speech: 


1. The significance of the founding of the American republic— 
it being the first republic built upon equal rights of man. 

2. Dangers that have faced us in the past and that are facing 
us today. 


3. What we have done, are doing, and ought to do, to meet 
those dangers. 


This is, as you see, purely selective. Each of these divisions 
was fully treated with illustration, quotation, comparison and 
the wealth of other things that give a speech of this sort vivid- 
ness and charm. An example of Curtis’ method may be seen in 
the following quotation from another commemorative speech— 


18 Shurter, Rhetoric of Oratory, p. 44. 
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this one upon the centenial celebration of the Lexington- 
Concord fight. You will notice that he is dwelling upon the sig- 
nificance that this event has for citizens of today. 


No royal governor, indeed, sits in yon stately capitol, no hostile 
fleet for many a year has vexed the waters of our coasts, nor is 
any army but our own ever likely to tread our soil. Not such are 
our enemies to-day. They do not come, proudly stepping to the 
drumbeat, with bayonets flashing in the morning sun. But wher- 
ever party spirit shall strain the ancient guaranties of freedom; 
or bigotry and ignorance shall lay their fatal hands on education; 
or the arrogance of caste shall strike at equal rights; or corrup- 
tion shall poison the very springs of national life,—there, Minute 
Men of Liberty, are your Lexington Green and Concord Bridge. 
And as you love your country and your kind, and would have 
your children rise up and call you blessed, spare not the enemy. 
Over the hills, out of the earth, down from the clouds, pour in 
resistless might. Fire from every rock and tree, from door and 
window, from hearthstone and chamber. Hang upon his flank from 
morn till sunset, and so, through a land blazing with holy indigna- 
tion, hurl the hordes of ignorance and corruption and injustice 
back,—back in utter defeat and ruin. 


At least a passing comment ought to be paid to that most com- 
mon type of anniversary speech—the commencement address. 
It holds a unique place in American educational life for several 
reasons—because of its well entrenched place, because of the 
difficulty of speaking under such circumstances, and because of 
the resigned fortitude with which audiences repeatedly gather 
and endure such addresses regardless of their merit. Let us ex- 
amine the speech situation for a moment. The commencement 
speaker faces a select audience, composed of members of the 
graduating class, their relatives and friends, and other friends 
of the institution. It is a friendly audience drawn together chiefly 
by the occasion. To that extent it aids the speaker but this aid 
brings with it a corresponding danger, namely that the minds 
of many in the audience are filled from the pressure of thoughts 
arising from the occasion. Graduates are self-conscious of their 
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importance to the occasion, or of the impression made upon 
others by their new finery, or of their strange feelings in a cap 
and gown attire. Friends and relatives of graduates have 
thoughts for no one but those whom they have come to see re- 
ceive diplomas. The speaker to them is a necessary evil and they 
endure him patiently because of the reward to follow. With an 
audience in this mood a speaker is sometimes taxed to arouse 
their active interest. 

Added to this there are certain difficulties facing the speaker. 
In the first place, the choice of a subject is often difficult. “Most 
anything may do” but an ideal subject is hard to find. Perhaps 
the best way out is to consider carefully the occasion and the 
audience and, where possible, take a subject growing out of these 
factors. The speaker faces an audience of young people, behind 
them a school course completed, before them a higher education 
or a career. This is the situation. Something to encourage, ad- 
vise, or guide them is needed. If the speaker misses this key, his 
speech cannot but fail. If he grasps it, it offers him great pos- 
sibilities. I have in mind one commencement speaker who took 
for his theme “The University of Life—Into Which All Col- 
lege Graduates Must Enter,” and discussed the causes of success 
and failure among educated people. It was an apt theme. George 
William Curtis, in perhaps the greatest of his commencement 
addresses, spoke upon “The Public Duty of Educated Men,” 
an ideal theme. Marion Leroy Burton, at the University of Ne- 
braska in 1920, discussed “The Influence of Educated and Un- 
educated Leaders upon National Progress.” All of these sub- 
jects, you will see, were well aimed and commanded inherent 
interest. 

A second difficulty facing a commencement speaker arises 
from a seemingly inferiority complex on the part of many speak- 
ers, They feel that theirs must be a “scholarly” address, so they 
proceed to make it heavy and dull. So heavy and dull are some, 
that the speakers find it impossible to trust its contents to the 
memory but bring forth a manuscript and read it! Now a speech 
demands contact, speaker-to-audience, and lacking that, it can 
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never be a speech. So when Mr. Dull Speaker draws forth a 
manuscript and buries his nose against it, the audience settles 
down with a sigh and allows the speaker to drone his way 
through page after page. Not one in ten tries to follow him 
past the first few pages, although nine in ten could at any mo- 
ment give a keen estimate as to how many pages still remained 
unread. In other words they are not giving attention to the 
speaker but waiting for him to end. All of this is because the 
speaker—I beg pardon, I mean the droning reader—thinks he 
must appear “scholarly!” But to be scholarly does not mean to 
be dull. Read the scholarly addresses of George William Curtis 
or Ralph Waldo Emerson. They sparkle with life. They are 
scholarly but also vivid, and vividness is the sina qua non of all 
speeches. Let us hope that the time will soon come when the 
dull speaker, even at commencement exercises, will be out of 
employment and there will be enough of the vivid speakers 
—with messages and without manuscripts—to supply the de- 
mand. 

3. Inaugural Speeches. It may seem daring to offer advice 
upon how to prepare inaugural addresses but it is my object in 
this chapter to discuss briefly each of the various kinds of 
speeches and such a plan will not admit an exclusion of in- 
augural addresses. Then, after all, although we commonly think 
of inaugural addresses only in connection with governors and 
presidents, yet the head of a literary society or a fraternity is 
often called on for an inaugural speech. To be sure the request 
is usually a matter of courtesy and the speech wholly impromptu 
but it is nevertheless an inaugural speech. And many of them 
could stand improvement. 

The content of the inaugural speech is usually simple. It flows 
from the occasion. There is a change of administrations. An old 
administration is going out and a new one coming in. By custom 
the old one is usually allowed to depart “unwept, unhonored 
and unsung,” while the new one is the topic of the hour. At such 
a time the speaker, inevitably, will discuss the problems facing 
his administration, the policies he intends to pursue, and the 
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goals he hopes to gain. Just this and nothing more, Often not 
even all of this. 

In length, inaugural speeches are usually short. The remarks 
of a president upon assuming the destinies of a nation are often 
shorter than the impromptu ramblings of a new fraternity pres- 
ident. Perhaps the shortest of all presidential inaugural ad- 
dresses was Lincoln’s second one, which was barely over six 
hundred words. He plainly gave his reason for such brevity— 
that since it was the same administration carrying on with the 
same problems, there was no occasion for an extended address. 
Roosevelt’s inaugural address in 1905, which was also a carry- 
ing on of the same administration into the second term, was 
scarcely longer. Even Woodrow Wilson in 1913, with the great 
legislative program before him naturally incumbent on the re- 
turn of a party of power after an absence of sixteen years, con- 
fined himself to about nineteen hundred words, or less than the 
average intercollegiate oration. 

4. Eulogies. The eulogy among the ancients constituted the 
greater part of demonstrative speaking and, through varying 
vicissitudes, the custom of pronouncing eulogies upon great 
men has come down to our age. In our time it is widely em- 
ployed. The death of practically every man of prominence in our 
country is observed by eulogies commemorating his life and 
his services. Thus Congress, upon the death of any of its mem- 
bers or any other high officials of the national government, sets 
apart a certain time for eulogistic commemoration, From these 
commemorative services have come some of the greatest eulogies 
of American history. The passing of a great lawyer, physician, 
teacher, or scientist is similarly observed by his colleagues. And 
within our time the deaths of President Harding and ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson were each observed in practically every city of the 
land by commemorative services at which eulogies were pro- 
nounced, 

As with the anniversary speech, there are two modes of pro- 
ceeding, in the preparation of a eulogy.1® 


15 J. Q. Adams, Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, Vol. I, p. 246. 
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The first is the biographical method. It is the easier of the two. 
“Its divisions are uniform, and are precisely the same in every 
subject, to which they are applied. It traces the hero of the story 
through his genealogy to the moment of his birth; accompanies 
him through life; follows him to the grave, and gathers all the 
flowers scattered on his tomb.’”’?° Thus James G, Blaine, in his 
eulogy upon President Garfield, delivered before Congress, used 
the following structure: 


1. Garfield’s ancestry. 

2. His early life. 

3. His education. 

4. His military life. 

5. His Congressional life. 

6. His Presidential life, campaign, election and career. 
7. His religious life. 

8. His assassination. 


But the biographical method has now been generally aban- 
doned. Since the newspapers carry full biographical details of 
great men upon their death, the eulogistic orator who follows 
the biographical method must simply repeat old knowledge, and 
the repetition inevitably becomes flat and tiresome. But there 
is still another and perhaps greater reason. A biographical 
eulogy, even if fresh and interesting, is by its very nature pure 
information. It cannot attempt to evaluate the life or services 
of the person commemorated. It cannot attempt to draw lessons 
from his life of today and the problems of tomorrow. At best 
it is a bare recital, a pure chronology. 

The second, and better eulogistic method is the selective. 
Where the biographical method considers the subject’s life, 
the selective method considers his services; where the former 
stops with his death, the latter measures his influence on the 
future. Where the one is, in structure, purely chronological, the 
other is topical. The eulogist who follows the selective method 
pays little attention to the details, as such, of the subject’s life. 
Where such details are given they will be used as a means of 
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measuring his influence and services rather than as an end in 
itself. Here the speaker is concerned with such questions as: 
1. What was the purpose of this man’s life? 2. What were the 
mainsprings of his power? 3. What qualities stamped him as a 
great man? 4. For us what is the inspiration and value of his 
life? 5. “What is his probable place in history?” 

Thus John Warwick Daniel, in his eulogy of Robert E. Lee, 
combined the two methods. The main divisions of his speech 
were selective: 


1. Lee’s reasons for joining the south. 
2. His qualities as a soldier. 
3. His qualities as a man. 


Then under each of these heads, ran a chronological thread of 
Lee’s life from his ancestry to his death. 

Wendell Phillips, in his famous eulogy of Daniel O’Connell, 
treated it in a purely selective manner, as follows: 


1. A comparison of O’Connell’s leadership with other Irish 
leaders of history. 
2. His ability and success. 
3. The qualities which made him a great leader. 
A. His Method 
B. His Character 
C. His Eloquence 
D. His Power 


This was purely topical, as you see, with not a single trace any- 
where of a chronological treatment. 

A great advantage of the selective eulogy is that it allows the 
speaker an opportunity to apply the lessons drawn from the 
subject of the eulogy to problems of the hour. You will remem- 
ber that President Garfield was assassinated by Guiteau, a dis- 
appointed office seeker. George William Curtis, in his eulogy 
of Garfield (which was utterly different from Blaine’s eulogy 
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of Garfield just referred to above) made a pointed and telling 
application of this fact: 


My neighbors and friends, we cannot recall the dead, but the 
dead may inspire us to live a higher purpose. The assassination of 
the President was not a wanton and useless crime. It was a part 
of the penalty that we pay for permitting a practice for which 
as a public benefit, not a solitary word can be urged, and which, 
while stimulating the deadliest passions, degrades our politics and 
corrupts our character. 

There are thousands of men in every part of the country, who, 
because like Guiteau they made campaign speeches, or busied them- 
selves in campaign clubs, or gave money or time or labor in some 
way to promote the election of President Garfield, feel, as Guiteau 
felt, that they are entitled to be paid for it by a place in a custom- 
house or a post-office. But if with this feeling they hear the Presi- 
dent stigmatized as false to his party and treacherous to his sup- 
porters, any one of them, morbidly and angrily brooding over his 
disappointment, may at any moment be stung into a resolution 
to revenge both himself and his party by a deadly blow. . . . Thus 
the spoils system, working on a weak brain, instigates assassina- 
tion.18 


The question arises: How shall weaknesses of character or 
other disagreeable features of a man’s life be treated in a eu- 
logy? Should they be ignored, glossed over, or plainly pointed 
out? If we remember that nowhere else is the scriptural in- 
junction, “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” so literally fol- 
lowed, even in our own thoughts, as in thinking harshly of the 
dead, this question partly answers itself. The eulogist is not 
bound to go into details of every little feature of his subject’s 
life. If, as a whole, it was a life of service and of value—as it 
ought to be before it is fit to be eulogized—then it may be rated 
at its net value. Personally I should never gloss over a fault, 
for that is dishonesty, or at the best, warped judgment. If the 
fault is minor, it can safely be ignored among the greater ele- 
ments of the man. If the fault is obviously a grievous one, then 
do not dodge it but treat it frankly, sincerely, and tactfully— 
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but never vindictively. Charles Sumner of Massachusetts and 
J. QO. C. Lamar of Mississippi were formidable antagonists in 
the Reconstruction days when political feelings ran high, but 
upon Sumner’s death Lamar laid aside his political feelings and 
paid Sumner a rare and sincere tribute. Lamar did not stoop to 
sacrifice his own principles by saying that Sumner’s political 
principles were right, nor did he denounce them as pernicious. 
He did not deal with them. He merely discussed the other’s life 
to show that he was always courageous, honorable and sincere. 
No higher tribute could have been paid. In the same way Henry 
Cabot Lodge paid his bitterest enemy, Woodrow Wilson, a like 
tribute upon the latter’s death. For the spirit and manner of such 
a treatment we may turn to Blaine. When in his eulogy of Gar- 
field, he came to the latter’s quarrel with Congress, he did not 
dodge the subject but dealt with it in these words: 


It would be out of place here and now to speak in the language 
of controversy. Detail is not needful and personal antagonism shall 
not be rekindled by any word uttered today. . . . But of the dead 
President let this be said, and said because his own speech is for- 
ever silenced and he can be no more heard except through the 
fidelity and love of surviving friends. From the beginning to the 
end of the controversy he so much deplored, the President was 
never for one moment actuated by any motive of gain to himself 
or of loss to others.19 


Perhaps the best final advice upon this whole subject is to 
be honest, tactful, and treat not of petty details but of the life 
as a whole. 

5. Speeches of Nomination stand somewhat apart from 
others of this group, yet they distinctly belong to it. Although 
they do not commemorate great men or stirring events of the 
past, they do pay a tribute to men of the present and sponsor 
their services for the future. The immediate object of a nomina- 
ting speech, of course, is to place a candidate’s name before the 
assembly. Often the bare naming of the speaker’s choice is 
sufficient—‘“Mr. Chairman, I nominate Frank Brown.” But there 


19Q’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, p. 423. 
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are times when the candidate is unknown or where some present 
are not informed upon his qualifications for office and at such 
times the nominating speaker will briefly discuss these qualities. 
For convenience of memory we may summarize the qualities of 
a nominating speech by enumeration: 


1. Presenting the candidate’s name. 
2. Presenting his qualifications for office. 


Ordinarily nothing more is needed, but at great political con- 
ventions it has become customary when submitting a candidate’s 
name in nomination, to throw out the ballast and rise aloft. 
Before such conventions where the herd instincts are near the 
surface, this type of speech seems not only acceptable but act- 
ually demanded. Thus Marion Leroy Burton, one of the sanest 
of speakers, felt impelled in placing Calvin Coolidge’s name in 
nomination before the Republican ‘Convention of 1924 to ex- 
pand his remarks to over six thousand words, covering in eu- 
logistic detail: (1) his candidate’s qualities of manhood, (2) 
his qualities of Americanism and (3) his human qualities. Un- 
der the herd pressure of a vast crowd it was enthusiastically 
received and probably a less elaborate presentation would have 
been disappointing. But such a speech is a dangerous model for 
a student unless he grasps its relation to the time and place of 
delivery. For the ordinary nominating speech it is quite sufficient 
to name the candidate and tersely expound his qualifications. 


D. EXPOSITORY LECTURES 


Into this group falls addresses before literary and profes- 
sional societies, and popular lectures. It is a group in great and 
growing demand. Formerly, professional organizations were 
relatively few but today from labor unions to medical associa- 
tions, both artisans and professional groups hold conventions,— 
local, state and national—and call for speakers. And to the ex- 
tent that the lyceum has been crowded out, the Chautauqua has 
taken its place, until today the canvas auditorium attracts mil- 
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lions in a single season. The sheer amount of speaking in this 
group gives it importance. 

Relatively little can be said of it beyond what has been dis- 
cussed as common to all speaking because, of all groups, the 
expository lecture varies most according to the occasion and 
audience. However we shall examine briefly each general di- 
vision. 

1. Speeches before literary or professional organizations 
present much the same problems as commencement addresses. 
The audience is select; they are drawn together by some com- 
mon bond of interest; they are friendly to the speaker. The 
speech in structure and arrangement will not offer any special 
difficulties. The chief special problem lies in the choice of a 
subject, and herein as in commencement addresses, it must grow 
out of the occasion and the common interests of the audience. 
Thus Wendell Phillips in a Phi Beta Kappa oration upon the 
centennial anniversary of the Harvard chapter, spoke on “The 
Scholar in a Republic,” discussing the shortcomings, as he saw 
them, of the scholar in public life. It was a theme perfectly 
adapted to the audience and occasion—a group of scholars 
meeting upon the anniversary of the founding of a great chap- 
ter of a scholastic society. Chauncey M. Depew, before a meet- 
ing of a press association, once spoke upon “The Liberty of the 
Press,” before the New York Advertising Club, Elmer E: Ferris 
spoke on “The Art of Personal Contact,” and before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in 1925, Charles Evans Hughes chose for a 
subject “Liberty and Law.” Without going into the treatment of 
these subjects we can see that they touched upon themes of 
interest growing out of the particular occasion and the peculiarly 
select audience to which they were delivered. 

2. The popular lecture offers a widely different problem 
from any others in this group. The audience is not select, but 
general, representing all interests, occupations and ages. Unlike 
the commencement audience or the professional organization, 
the popular lecturer’s audience is not drawn together because 
of any special interest in one subject. Its members have come 
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simply to hear the speaker, whatever he has to say. They want 
to be entertained for an hour, to forget their cares for the time, 
and to relax under the spell of the speaker’s charm. 

The choice of a subject for a popular lecture is as difficult 
as that of any other kind of speech, perhaps more so, because 
it must be a subject of universal interest. “The Scholar in a 
Republic,” or the “Public Duty of Educated Men,” would have 
no interest for a popular audience. Since few of them are schol- 
ars, subjects of such peculiar scholarly interests do not touch 
their horizon. Among the best chosen subjects of recent years 
for popular subjects that have come to my attention are the fol- 
lowing: Heredity (the interest is universal since we all have 
ancestors and most of us have descendants) ; Travel (of univer- 
sal interest since all of us have a love of adventure and when 
we cannot satisfy it firsthand we thrill to the adventurous ex- 
periences of others); religion (of universal interest since 
through superstition, mysticism, or hope of after life, religion 
in some form touches most of us). Russell Conwell’s “Acres of 
Diamonds,” and Dewitt Talmage’s “Big Blunders,” both of 
which have been mentioned before in this book, each dealt with 
some phase of success, a most universal want. 

The treatment of a popular lecture will differ sharply from all 
others of this group. The speaker has before him business men, 
farmers, professional men, clerks, stenographers, and house- 
wives; the widely educated and the less educated; men and 
women; the old and the young. They cannot be given great 
thoughts in small packets. The speaker must resort as nowhere 
else to illustration piled upon illustration, comparisons, con- 
trasts, epigrams,—zword pictures of every variety. 

Of course such a method in the hands of a crude speaker will 
degenerate into a mere string of stories hung together with no 
unity or end, but that is the fault of the application, not the 
method, for in the hands of a skillful speaker a series of illus- 
trations can produce a cumulative effect and each one can carry 
a whole moral truth better than a long exposition or a refined 
argument. If you doubt this, consider the fables of Atsop or 
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the parables of Christ. They are pictures that abide; they pre- 
serve great moral truths. The popular audience comes primarily 
for entertainment but will follow with interest and profit any 
serious subject so long as it is made pictorial. Many otherwise 
successful speakers fail on the lecture platform simply because 
they do not grasp this idea. A short time ago a Chautauqua man- 
ager told me that some of their greatest failures were United 
States Representatives and Senators. They apparently had be- 
come so accustomed to pouring out dry arguments and heavy 
figures before their contemporaries that they forgot the meas- 
ure of interest of popular assemblies. Upon the other hand some 
of their most successful lecturers were those who relied solely 
upon pictorial presentation. These two elements then—a subject 
of universal interest and a pictorial presentation—are the chief 
general requisites for the popular lecture. 


EXERCISES 


(In this chapter we have considered eighteen different kinds of 
speeches. Rather than repeat detailed exercises for each of these 
eighteen kinds, it is suggested that the textbook study of each 
different one be followed first, by a careful study of from 2 to 
6 speech models and secondly, by the preparation and delivery of 
original speeches of the type just studied. If the time devoted to 
this course will not permit such an extended treatment, then the 
preparation and delivery of such speeches as are deemed least im- 
portant to the object of the course may be omitted. Below is given 
a list of possible speech subjects for original speeches. However, 
since most students after a little experience, find it better to choose 
their own subjects it is hoped that these will be used only as a 
last resort.) 


SPEECH SUBJECTS 
Motivative 


I, JUDICIAL SPEECHES (to be planned for the court room). 
a. The right of people to free speech. 
b. The distinction between liberty and license of the press. 
c. “An accused person is considered innocent until proved 
guilty.” 
2. LEGISLATIVE SPEECHES. 
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(Select some important subject that was discussed in your 
last state legislature or in the latest session of Congress. If 
possible, write to the legislature or Congress for information 
upon it.) 
3. CAMPAIGN SPEECHES. 
A. PotiticaL. 1. Select a subject from among the campaign 
issues of the last election. 
2. Or choose one of the following: 
a. The tariff. 
b. Our foreign affairs (some recent spe- 
cific phase). 
c. States’ rights (some specific phase). 
d. “Why my political party should have 
your vote.” 
B. GENERAL. 1. A needed campus reform. 
. Tolerance (some specific phase). 
. Crime (some specific phase). 
. Perils of Propaganda (some specific phase). 
. The Divorce Evil (some specific phase). 
. Business Reform (some specific phase). 
. Religious Reform (some specific phase). 
. Social Reform (some specific phase). 
4. SerMoN. A. “Remember the Sabbath day and keep it holy” 
B. “Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel.” 
C. The Challenge of the Christian ministry. 
D. The college man and the church. 
E. Applying the Golden Rule in college. 


ON An AW Wb 


Demonstrative 


1. INTRODUCTION. 
a. Introduce one of the following to the student body of 
your institution: 
1. Your college president. 
2. A prominent alumnus. 
3. Some prominent faculty from a neighboring institu- 
tion. 
4. A United States Senator from your state. 
b. At a church introduce the following: 
1. A foreign missionary. 
2. A social settlement worker. 
3. A visiting minister. 
c. At a political meeting introduce the following: 
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. A United States Representative from another state. 

. A local candidate running for office. 

. A permanent chairman who is to conduct the meeting. 

. Your state governor, appearing before members of 

his own party. 

2. WELCOME AND Response. Group the class into pairs. Have one 
of each pair give a short speech of welcome, and the other 
respond to this welcome. Agree in advance upon the full speech 
situation so that the two speeches of each pair will fit each 
other, instead of “passing as ships in the night.” The following 
situations are suggested: 

a. At an alumni banquet of your school have a welcome to 
the alumni by an undergraduate and a response by one 
of the alumni. 

b. Upon the arrival of a new college president have a wel- 
come by the president of the student body and a response 
by the president. 

c. Upon the visit of a newly elected governor to his birth- 
place, let him be welcomed by the mayor and give a re- 
sponse to the welcome. 

d. Upon the arrival of a new minister let him be welcomed 
by a member of the church and respond to the welcome. 

3. PRESENTATION AND ACCEPTANCE. Group the class in pairs and 
proceed as in the above exercise. Suggested speech situations 
are: 

a. The presentation of a set of “Harvard Classics” by the. 
student body to a retiring college president, the presenta- 
tion being made by an officer in the student association 
and the president formally accepting the gift. ~ 

b. Presentation of a stop-watch to the football coach by the 
football captain, in behalf of the team; short speech of 
acceptance by the coach. 

c. Presentation and acceptance of a chair to a retiring min- 
ister; presentation by a church member representing the 
entire church. 

d. Presentation of a bronze tablet to your university in 
commemoration of the alumni who served in the late war. 
Let the presentation be made by the president of the class 
of 1916 in behalf of his class, and the acceptance be made 
by the president of the university. 

4. FAREWELL. Prepare a farewell speech for one of the following 
occasions : 

a. A retiring college president. 

b. A minister moving to another church. 
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c. A prominent business man upon the eve of moving to 
another community. Address given to the chamber of com- 
merce. 

d. A college senior to his fraternity. 

5. AFTER-DINNER. Prepare an after-dinner speech to fit one of the 
following subjects and occasions: 
a. At a college banquet of undergraduates: 
The gentle art of pledging—or persuasive campus ora- 
tory. 

How to keep from making Phi Beta Kappa. 
Social Tackling Dummies. 
Dribbling and basket shooting in campus politics. 

b. At an alumni banquet: 
College days. 
Looking back from ig—. 
Athletic sportsmanship. 
Classroom strategy. 

ce. At a father and son banquet: 
“Bringing up Father.” 
Flaming youth and somber age. 
The Decline and Fall of the Woodshed. 
The Rocky Mountains of Youth. 

6. ANNIVERSARY. Prepare a speech for one of the following oc- 
casions: 

a. Washington’s birthday. 

b. Armistice day. 

c. Memorial day. 

d. July 4th. 

e. Thanksgiving Day. 

f. Your college anniversary. 

7. DEDICATION. Prepare a speech for one of the following oc- 
casions : 

a. Dedicating a new college building. 

b. Dedicating a monument in your city. 

c. Dedicating an athletic stadium. 

d. Laying the cornerstone of a fraternity house. 

e. Laying the cornerstone of a church. 

8. InaucuRAL. Prepare a‘speech for one of the following occa- 
sions: 

a. The installation of a new fraternity president. 

b. The installation of a new president of the student associa- 
tion. 

c. The inauguration of a college president. 
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d. The inauguration of the governor of your state. 
9. Eutocies. Prepare a selective eulogy of one of the following, 
emphasizing some one or two qualities of your subject which 
will be of particular interest to your particular audience: 


Franklin Jefferson 

Clay Calhoun 

Lincoln Grant 

Wilson Bryan 

Washington Hamilton 

Webster Douglas 

Grady Lee 

Roosevelt Harding 

Washington Irving James Fenimore Cooper 
Edgar Allan Poe Henry W. Longfellow 
Mark Twain Joel Chandler Harris 
Luther Burbank Alexander Graham Bell 
Andrew Carnegie Samuel Gompers 
Charles W. Eliot Horace Mann 


10. NoMINATION. Prepare a speech of nomination for one of the 
following offices: 
a. A fraternity president. 
b. The editor of a college paper. 
c. The business manager of a yearbook. 
d. A governor of your state. 
e. A senator of your state. 
f. A president of the United States. : 
11. Expository Lecture. Prepare a ten minute expository speech 
on one of the following: 
a. The honor system in examinations. 
b. Intelligence tests and college entrance requirements. 
c. Education and democracy. 
d. Woodrow Wilson’s contribution to world democracy. 
e. Big business and Roosevelt’s “Big Stick.” 
f. Petroleum. 
g. Farm marketing. 
i. Motor bus transportation. 
j. The culture of bees. 
k. Choosing our ancestors with care. 
1. The executive veto system in government. 
m. The direct primary. 
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